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PREFACE. 



The favour shown by the publick to the " Juvenile 
Readers," has encouraged the Compiler to hope, that the 
present volume will be deemed worthy of attention. 

In forming, this compilation, the object has been to 
jpreserve the same chaste attention to the morals of youth 
as in the former works. The materials have been taken 
from the most admired and elegant writers ; and the 
pieces are generally more extended, and contain a greater 
variety of style and composition. It is, therefore, prc- 
suiped, that this work will form a proper " Sequel to the 
Juvenile Readers ;" and will be calculated to allure the 
tender mind to the love of knowledge, and the practice . 
of virtue and religion ; to inform the understanding, and 
please the imagination ; 4.0 warm the opening bosom with 
social and benevolent aflfections, to inculcate the several 
duties and principles of morality, and there])y improve, 
both in private families and in schools, the higliest class 
cf ^young readers. It is well known, that the iniluerice 
of school exercises, in the formation of y;:'.jn r mi:i ' ■. is 
very great ; and, perhaps, that infiiiciico J^crj u .r ^^'\ /.;.e 
with more force in any departinent of edvicAXlvcixx viv\a30k 
I through the medium of lessons fox exexdae^ m xesx-^ccasg,^ 
f Chastity of thoughty ojiA purity of Aic\.\otv,\va.^^v^*^'^ 
fore, been objecta of the Compiler' »"v^c\3il^« uVXeuxXo^ 
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f^ PREFACE. 

He has great confidence in the favourable reception of 
this work, from the circumstance, that it will present to 
the American youth a selection of pieces, a portion of 
which is fi-om American writers, none of this class being 
in the EngUsh Reader, the book most generally in use 
in the schools of this country; and pride for the literary 
reputation of our own country, should, it would seem, 
dictate to us the propriety of inserting in the books of our 
primary schools, specimens of our own literature. 

Believing, that no advantage could possibly arise from 
a methodical arrangement of the lessons, he has preferred 
variety to system, so that the reader will have a mun- 
ber of subjects for each week's reading; and, he has 
spared no pains to render the work, in all respects, wor- 
thy of the generous patronage which a liberal publick 
has bestowed on his former publications. 

LYMAiT COBB. 
Nt^ Ytrk, May 16, 1832. 
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COBB'S SEaU£L 



LESSON L 

* Educaiion, 

1. What a fine acquirement ; how productive of good, and 
^ how replete with excellence and importance to man is educa« 

tion. It is one of the brightest ornaments which can gild his 
.passage through this world, or which can make him appear to 
any advantage in it. It places widiin his reach all those com- 

I forts and pleasures which, as man, he can possibly enjoy, and 
afiords him an opportunity of dissipating tne clouds of i^no- 
nnee, and thereby contributing to the welfare of his fellow 
beings. 

2. education leads man from the path of ignorance into that 
of knowledge, ^ides his reason and understanding, restrains 

I and acts as a rem to his passions, by keeping them within all 
due and proper bounds. It" teaches him to contemn and 
despise the meanness of the ignorant; to look down with indig- 
nation upon their presumption and self-sufficiency ; to treat ' 
with cool indifference the low and sordid motives by which 
thepr are generally actuated, and which characterize their every 

[ action. 

^ 3. Education is an acquisition far more valuable than riches. . 

' llie man of wealth is liable, through the vicissitudes and 

Iehanjges of fortime, to lose it, and to be reduced to poverty ; 
bnt. he who is endowed with, and possesses education, will 
iievef be deserted by it It will attend him as well in adver- 
: sity as in prosperity ; it will follow him from the mansion to 
I the hovel ; will accompany him when mixing among the cir- 
j cles of the &shionable and great, and desceiiidi vi\^>^xcL\.^ "^^ 
habiiationa cf penury and distress. 

4. Even should he he consigned to a. d\mxeow, Vj ^^^^' 
few Atfui/ of oppreMBion, there, also, w\\\ •\l\>e V\% ccsftt^xwv*^^ 
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cheering and consoling him, affording him fortitude to bear his 
hapless fate with patience and resignation. In whatever station 
of life man is placed, if he has once obtained education it will 
always attend him, whether in affluence or poverty, greatness 
or obscurity. It will accompany him along the airy path of 
youth, and will retire with him beneath the evening shade of 
old age, cheering and enlivening him, and rendering the last 
stage of his existence less irksome and tedious than it other- 
wise would be. 

5. Education may be ranked as one of the most valuable 
gifts which man can have bestowed upon him ; without it he 
passes through life almost unnoticed and disregarded ; and 
not having a mind sufficiently bright to guide him, is 8ubj(*ct 
to ridicule, and is obliged, and necessitated to be wholly 
influenced and directed, and governed by those who have 
drank of, and whose minds have been well watered and culti- 
vated by the " Pierian Spring." 

6. Under the influence of education, civilization is intro- 
duced, by which governments have been formed, and laws 
enacted for the purpose of regulating and ruling the actfons 
of men ; a social and regular intercourse established between 
mankind, which has a tendency to render them of mutual and 
reciprocal benefit to each other. 

7. What would the world be without civilization ? It would 
be without regularity ; it would present a sickening picture of 
confusion and tumult, disorder and irregularity ; some of the 
worst and most pernicious passions would be gratified without 
shame or restraint; some of the most heinous and glaring 
crimes would be committed with impunity; dark ignorance, with 
all its tendencies and destructive consequences, would prevail. 

8. Without civilization man would be sunk in the lowest 
depths of barbarism ; he would be upon a level with the brute 
creation. It is certain that through the medium of educatioHf 
civilization is effected, for without the former, the latter couU 
not be properly appreciated. . Surely an ignorant man could 
not enumerate the many benefits and blessmgs consequent tOy- 
and attendant on a civilized state, nor point out the many dis* 
advantages and inconveniences which follow in the tr^in of] 
an uncivilized one. I 

9. It is, therefore, the man of education, and only him, wh*] 
can point out to, and bring before the view of his uncivilizedj 

brother, the inany advantages anAcotftfotts ansincout of, antf 
^^^g from /lumanized society, \l is oiiXy \vvmN5[\\» wcclxmJw, 
**^ Cohabitant of the forest fully seiiB\\A^ oi ^"b TW5aatw» ^ 
£rerm and difRcultiea to which hU xtvo^e oi\Hfe\»'^>a^\^* 
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10. To education, that happy and beneficial dLicoTeiyy navi- 
gation, owes its enlargement, through the instrumentality of 
which the luxuries as well as the comforts of life are con- 
veyed : by which we s^ain information of what is transacting 
in other climes, and vmich brings us to a knowledge of what 
is transpiring in the remotest comers of the earth. To edu- 
cation the arts and sciences owe their progress ; without its 
aid they never would have arrived at their present height.^ To 
education may be attributed that useful, valuable, and highly 
important invention, the compass ; that advantageous science, 
wmch enables the canvassed pedestrian to travel through 
ocean's unbeaten track, bearing on its bosom the superfluities, 
as well as the necessaries of man. 

1 1. Education dissipates the mists of bigotry, and places 
before our view, truth in its purest, and bnghtest, ana most 
genuine colours; it kindles into a flame that innate spark 
which dimmers in the bosom of every human being, but if not 
fanned l)y education, will be like unpolished marble ; its in- 
trinsick beauty will never be known; or, like some unexplored 
mine, its value cannot be estimated; or, like the great illumi- 
nator of the world, when obscured by a cloud, its magnificence 
and splendour are hid, and, consequently, cannot be duly or 
rightly appreciated. — ^Datanet. 



A LESSON a 

F^nuUion of CharaeUr, 

^ 1. It is ever to be kept in mind, that a good name is in all 
eases the fruit of personal exertion. It is not inherited from 
parents ; it is not created by external advantages ; it is no ne- 
cessary appendage of birth, or wealth, or talents, or station ; 
but the result of one's own endeavours ; the fruit and reward 
of good principles, manifested in a course of virtuous and hon- 
otkrable action. This is the more important to be) remarked, 
because it shows that the attainment of a ffood name, what- 
ever be your external circumstances, is entirely within your 
power. 

%. No young man, however humble his bitlK^ <^t ^V^^tcxst^V^^ 
condition, ia excluded £rom the inva\\ia\Ae\>ooii. l^ft-V^a ^x^ 
'0jSxbj9 eye upon the prize, and pieaalONfvi^ \N.,Vb.^ ^^"^^S^ 
frirtoova and iMe/ul conduct, aud it UiloaA^ KiAVX •^•^"^^*^^««' 
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ing to notice how many of our worthiest and best citizens hav# 
risen to honour and usefulness by dint of their own persever- 
ing exertions. They are to be found, in great numbers, in 
each of the learned professions, and in every department of 
business ; and they stand forth, bright and animating exam- 
ples of what can be accomplished by resolution and eflort. 

3. Indeed, my friends, in the formation of character, per- 
flonal exertion is the first, the second, and the third virtue. 
Nothing ffreat or excellent can be acquired without it. A good 
name will not come without bein^ sought. All the virtues of 
which it is composed are the result of untiring application and 
industry* Nothing can be more fatal to the attainment of a 
good cnaracter than a treacherous confidence in external ad- 
vantages. These, if not seconded by your own endeavours, 
*' will drop you mid way ; or, perhaps, you will not have start- 
ed, when the diligent traveller will have won the race." 

4. To the formation of a good character, it is of the highest 
importance that you have a commanding object in view, and 
that your aim in life be elevated. To this cause, perhaps, 
more than to any other, is to be ascribed the great difference 
which appears in the characters of men. Some start in life 
wim an object in view, and are determined to attain it ; while 
others live without plan, and reach not for the prize set before 
them. The energies of the one are called into vigorous action, 
and they rise to eminence ; while the others are left to slum- 
ber in ignoble ease and sink into obscurity. 

5. It is an old proverb, that he who aims at the sun, to be 
sure will not reacn it, but his arrow will fly higher tMI if he 
aimed at an object on a level with himself. Just so in the for- 
mation of character. Set your standard high ; and, though 
you may not reach it, you can hardly fail to rise higher than if 
you aimed at some inferiour excellence. Young men are not, 
in genera], conscious of what they are capable of doing. 

6. They do not task their faculties, nor improve their pow- 
ers, nor attempt, as they ought, to rise to superiour excellence. 
They have no high, commanding object at which to aim ; but 
often seem to be passing away life without object and without 
aim. The consequence is, tneir efforts are few and feeble; 
they are not waked up to any thing great or distinguished ; and, 
therefore, fail to acquire a character of decided worth. 

7. My friends, you may be whatever you resolve to be. 
Resolution is omnipotent. Determine that you will be some- 
thing in the world, and you sh^all be something. Aim at ex^ 
cellence, and excellence will be attained. Tms is the great 

secret of effort and eminence. I cannot do it, XL^vet qjQicoqi- 
pUshedany thing ; 1 will try^ has wroxi^l ^giA^iV . ,v--^v 
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S. You hare all, perhaps, heard of the young man, Vfho, hav- 
ing wasted, in a short tune, a large patrimony, in profligate 
revels, formed a purpose, while hanging over the brow of a 
precipice from which he had determined to throw himself, that 
lie would regain what he had lost. The purpose thus formed 
he kept ; and though . he began by shovelling a load of coala 
into a cellar, he proceeded from one step to another, till he 
more than recovered his lost possession, and died an inveterate 
miser, worth six^ thousand pounds. 

9. I mention this, not as an example to be imitated, but aa a 
signal instance of what can be accomplished by fixed purpose 
and persevering exertion. A young man who sets out in life 
with a determifuUion to excel, can hardly fail of his purpose. 
There is, in his case, a steadiness of aim ; a concentration of 
feeling and effort, which bear him onward to his object with 
irresistible energy, and render success, in whatever he under- 
iakes, certain. — S» Hawes. 



LESSON in. 

Importance of Virtue, 

« 

1. ViRTTTE is of intrinsick value, and good desert, and of 
indispensable obligation ; not the creature of will, but neces* 
aary and immutable ; not local or temporary, but of equal ex- 
tent and antiquity with the Divine mind ; not a mode of sen- 
sation, but everlasting truth ; not dependant on power, but the 
guide of all power. 

2. Virtue is the foundation of honour and esteem, and the 
source of all beauty, order and happiness, in nature. It is what 
confers value on all the other endowments and qualities of a 
reasonable being, to which they ought to be absolutely subser- 
vient; and without which, the more eminent they are, the 
more hideous deformities, and the greater curses thev become. 

3. The use of it is not confined to any one stage of our exist- 
ence, or to any particular situation we can be in, but reaches 
through all the periods and circumstances of our beings. Many 
of the endowments and talents we now possess, and of which 
we are too apt to be proud, will cease entirely with the present 
state ; but this will be our ornament and dignity, in every 
fiitare state, to which we may be removed* 

4. Beauty and wit will die, learning will vanish awayi and 
allth« aiti of life be soon forgot; ^yu\ wVna VCSl x^cNaois^Vs^- 
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ever. This tmitea us to the whole rational creation ; and fits 
us for conversing with any order of superiour natures, and for a 
place in any part of God's works, it procures us the appro- 
bation and love of all wise and good beings, and renders them 
our allies and friends. 

5. But what is of unspeakably greater consequence, is, that 
it makes God our friend, assimilates and unites our minds to 
his, and engages his Almighty power in our defence, Superiour 
beinffs of all ranks are bound by it, no less than oursebres. It 
has me same authority in all worlds that it has in this. 

6. The further any being is advanced in excellence and per^ 
fection, the j^reater is his attachment to it, and the more be is 
under its influence. To say no more, it is the law of the whole 
universe, it stands first in the estimation of the Deity; its 
original is his nature, and it is the very object that makes him 
lovely. 

7. Such is the importance of virtue. Of what consequence, 
therefore, is it that we practise it ? There is no argument or 
motive, in any respect fitted to influence a reasonable mind, 
which does not call us to this. One virtuous disposition of 
soul, is prefbrable to the greatest natural accomplishments and 
abilities, and of more value than all the treasures of the world. 

8. If you are wise, then stud^ virtue, and contemn every 
thin^ that can come in competition with it Remember that 
nothmg else deserves one anxious thought or wish. Remem- 
ber that this alone is honour, glory, wealth, and happiness. 
Secure this, and you secure every thing. Lose this, and aU is 
Jost — ^Pbics. 



LESSON IV. 
tniusiry and AppUeaHon, 

1. DiLieBNox, industry, and proper application of time, are 
' material duties of the ^oung. To no purpose are they en« 

dowed with the best abilities, if they want activity for exerting 
theni. Unavailing in this case, will be every direction that can 
be given them, either for their temporal or spiritual wel&re. 

2. In youth the habits of industiy are most easily acquired ; 
/ajroutb the incentives to it are strongest from ambition and 

^mduty, from emulation and hope, ttom tiH iha prospects 
J^^ch the beginning o{h£e aflToids. It, dead VXi ^Qa«^^ «iSivi«^ 
^^^'^^jr langmah in slothful inactioii, ^\i3a^ ^^ >» ^"^^ ^"^ 
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icken the more sluggish current of advancing years ? In- 
istry is not only the instrument of improvement, but ihe 
undation of pleasure. 

3. "Nothing is so opposite to true enjoyment of life, as the 
taxed and feeble state of an indolent mind. He who is a 
ranger to industry, may possess, but he cannot enjoy. For 
is labour only which gives the relish to pleasuce. It is the 
(pointed vehicle of every good man. It is the indispensable 
indition of our possessing a sound mind in a sound body, 
loth IB so inconsistent with both, that it is hard to determine 
hether it be a greater foe to virtue, or to health and happi- 
»8. Inaetiye as it is in itself, its effects are fatally powerful. 
4* Tfaoagh it appear a slowly flowing stream, yet it under- 
ines all that is stable and flourishing. It not only saps the . 
•undation of every virtue, but pours upon you a deluge of 
imes and evils. It is like water, which flrst putrefies by 
agnation, and then sends up noxious vapours, and fills the 
tmosphere with death. Fly, therefore, from idleness, as the 
srtain parent both of guilt and ruin. 

5. And under idleness I include, not mere inaction only» 
ut all that circle of trifling occupations in which too many 
aunter away their youth; perpetually engaged in frivolous 
ociety or publick amusements ; in the labours of dress, or the 
slentation of their persons. Is this the foundation which you 
ay for future usefulness and esteem ? By such accomplish- 
nents do you hope to recommend yourselves to the thinking 
)art of tKe world, and to answer the expectations of your 
Viends and your country ? 

6. Amusements youth require ; it were vain, it were cruel to 
)rohibit them. But though allowable as the relaxation, they 
ire most culpable as the business of the young. For they 
hen become the gulf of time, and the poison of the mind, 
rhey foment bad passions. They weaken the manly pow- 
irs. They sink the native vigour of youth into contemptible 
ifieminacy. 



LESSON V. 
The FaUs of S^. Anthony. 

1, From the common propensity of trttv«SVe,tti\ft c*as^%^^«»»^^^ 
^FaJJs of St. AnihoDy, until very receTi\\y,V«.^e^i^^^^^^^ 
erratcd. Instead of the extravagant e^X^tft^^-^^ oi Vc^^^^^^ 
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French writers, or even the fall of fifty feet, assigned to the 
by more modern authorities, the real fall of the Mississip] 
here, is between sixteen and seventeen feet of perpendicul 
descent. Though it has not the slightest claim to com pa 
with Niagara in grandeur, it furnishes an impressive and bea 
tiful spectacle in the loneliness of the desert. 

2. The adjoining sceneiy is of the most striking and r 
mantick character; and, while the traveller listens to the solen 
roar of the falls, as it sinks into feeble echoes in the forests, 
thrilling story is told him of the love and despair of a youi 
Dacota Indian woman, who, goaded by jealousy toward h 
husband, that had taken another wife, placed her yoimg ch 
dren in a canoe, and, chanting the remembrances of love ai 
broken vows, precipitated herself and her infants down tl 
falls. 

3. Indians are always romancers, if not poets. Their tr 
ditions say, that these ill-fated beings, together with the 
canoe, so perished, that no trace of them was seen. But th^ 
suppose, that her spirit wanders still near this spot, and th; 
she is seen, on sunny mornings, carrying her babes, in tl 
accustomed manner, bound to ner bosom, and still mournir 
the inconstancy of her husband. 



UilSSON VI. 
On Gratitude. 

1. There is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, tha 
gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward satisfactior 
uiat the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the performance. It i 
not, like the practice of many other virtues, difficult and pain 
ful, but attended with so much pleasure, that were there m 
positive command which enjoined it, nor any recompense laii 
up for it hereafter, a generous mind would indulge in it, fa 
the natural gratification which it affords. 

2. If gratitude is due from man to man, how much mor< 
from man to his Maker. The Supreme Being does not onlj 
confer upon us those bounties which proceed more immedi 
ately from his hand, but even those benefits which are con 

veyed to us by others. Every blessing we enjoy, by whr 

^eans soever it maybe derived upon ws, \^ \)cvfe ^t\. <iV\\\\ 

^no is the ^reat Author of good, and t\ve¥«Aivet oItcv^xcv^^ 

* ^f gratitude, when exerted toY?wA owe^no\\v^x, w^Vww 
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prodaces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a gratefu 
em man, it exalts the soul into rapture, when it is employed 01 
)pL this ^eat object of gratitude ; on this beneficent Being, wh< 
liar has given us every thing we already possess, and from whon 
are we expect every thing we yet hope for. — Addison. 
au- 



LESSON VII. 
T%« Advantages of a Taste for Natural History. 

1. When a young person who has enjoyed the benefit of; 
liberal education, instead of leading a life of indolence, dissi 
pation, or vice, employs himself in studying the marks of infi 
nite wisdom and goodness which are manifested in every par 
of the visible creation, we know not which we ought most U 
congratulate, the publick, or the individual. Self-taught natu 
raUsts are often found to make no little progress in knowl 
\ edffe, and to strike out many new lights, by the mere aid 
I oriffinal genius and patient application. 

£ But the well educated youth engages in these pursuit 

I with peculiar advantage. He takes more comprehensive views 
is able to consult a greater variety of authors, and, from tht 
early habits of his mind, is more accurate and more methodi 
cal in all his investigations. The world at large, therefore 
cannot fail to be benefited by his labours ; and the value of th< 
enjoyments, which at the same time he secures to himself, i 
beyond all calculation. 
3. No tedious, vacant hour ever makes him wish for, hi 
I, thani knows not what ; complain, he knows not why. Never doei 
actionJt restless impatience at having nothing to do compel him t( 
>. It ul seek a momentary stimulus to his dormant powers, in the tu 
tl paiiH multuous pleasure of the intoxicating cup, or the agitating sus 
lere noj pense of the game of chance. Whether he be at home oi 
ise laUj abroad, in every different clime, and in every season of th< 
L it» fodyear, universal nature is before him, and invites him to a ban- 
jiuet richly replenished with whatever can invigorate his un- 
h momaerstanding, or gratify his mental taste, 
lot onlij 4, The earth on which he treads, the air in which he moves. 
mme(li|lhe sea, along the margin of "which he walks, all teem witli 
ire conj objects that keep his attention perpetually awake^ excvt^ Ivvk 
^y '^^^J*® healthful actiFJiy, and charm him witli Oiti eve.^ ^wrj'wv^^*^ 
}r li'tjeetmon of the beautiful, the wonderful, lYie \xaei\i\, «:ft.i^^ "c^ 
r/^^^. /And if in conformity with the direct t^ivdeivcy olsws^^^^ 
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tiuns, lie rises from the creature to the Creator, and consider 
the duties which naturally result from his own situatiojj an< 
rank in this vast system of being, he will derive as much satis 
faction from the anticipation of the future, as from the experi 
ence of the present, and the recollection of the past. 

5. The mind of the pious naturalist is always cheerful, a^ 
ways animated with the noblest and most benign feelitiffs 
Every repeated observation, every unexpected discovery, 3 
rects his thoughts, to the great Source of all order, and a 
good; and harmonizes all his faculties with the general voic 
of nature. 

*' The men 
Whom nature's works can charm, with God himself 
Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions ; act upon his plan, 
And form to his the relish of their iouls." — Wood. 



LESSON VIII. 
On the Importance of Order in the Distribution of our THfM. 

s 

1. Time we ou^ht to consider as a sacred trust committed 
118 by God ; of which we are now the depositaries, and are 
r^no^r an account at the last. That portion of it which 1 
has allotted to us, is intended partly for the concerns of tl 
world, partly for those of the next. 

2. Let each of these occupy, in the distribution of our tin 
that space which properly belongs to it. Let not the hours 
hospitality and pleasure interfere with the discharge of o 
necessary affairs ; and let not what we call necessary affai 
encroach upon the time which is due to devotion. To eve 
thing there is a season, and a time for every purpose under t 
heaven. If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done 
day, we overcharge the morrow with a burden which belor 
not to it. We load the wheels of time, and prevent them fr< 
carrj'ing us along smoothly. 

3. He who every morning plans the transactions of the dj 
and follows out that plan, carries on a thread which will gui 
him through the labyrinth of the most busy life. The ordei 
arrangement of his time is like a ray of light, which darts its 
through all his afiairs. But, where no plan is laid, where 1 

disposal of time is surrendered merely to the cliance of ia 
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dents, all thin^ lie huddled together in one chaos, which ad- 
mits neither of distrihution nor review. 

4. The first requisite for introducing order into the manage- 
ment of time, b to be impressed with a just sense of its value. 
I Let us consider weU how much depends upon it, and how fast 
it flies away. The bulk of men are in nothing more capri- 
cious and inconsistent, than in their appreciation of time. When 
[ I they think of it, as the measure of ttieir continuance on earth, 
\ \ they highly prize it, and with the greatest anxiety seek to 
g lengthen it out 

t 5. But when they view it in separate parcels, they appear 

to hold it in contempt, and squander it with inconsiderate pro- 

• fusion. While they complain that life is short, they are often 

wishing its difierent periods at an end. Covetous of every 

other possession, of time only they are prodigal. They allow 

I every idle man to be master of this property, and make every 

I frivolous occupation welcome that can help them to consume it. 

6. Among uiose who are so careless of time, it is not to be 

expected that order should be observed in its distribution. But, 

by this fatal neglect, how many materials of severe and lasting 

regret are they laying up in store for themselves ! The time 

. which they sufier to pass away in the midst of confusion, bitter 

(repentance seeks afterward in vain to recall. What was 
omitted to be done at its proper moment, arises to be the tor- 
ment of some future season. 
7. Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected 
1 il youth. Old age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a former 
tl4 P^^^^' labours unaer a burden not its own. At the close of 
y life, the dying man beholds with anguish that his days are fin- 
• j^ isbing, when nis preparation for eternity is hardly commenced. 
\ Such are the efiects of a disorderly waste of time, through not 
[attending to its value. Every thing in the life of such persons 
is misplaced. Nothing is performed aright, from not being 
performed in due season. 

8. But he who is orderly in the distribution of his time, takes 

the proper method of escaping those manifold evils. He is 

justly said to redeem the time. By proper management, he 

f rol P'o^onffs it. He lives much in little space ; more in a few 

years man others do in many. He can live to God and his 




of the present world. He looks back on the past, and provides 



^ J J own soul, and at the same time attend to all the lawful interests 

Inicii^' ttie' future. 
ts vA ^' ^^ catches and arrests the hours as they fly. They are 
^^^Jmarked down for useful purposes, and their memory remains* 
of i^^^'*cre»« those hours fleet by the man ot coi&J&vstk'^^^ '" 
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ehadotr. His days and years are either blanks, of which he h 
no remembrance, or they are filled up with so confused ai 
irregular a succession of unfinished transaction^, that thou^ 
he remembers he has been busy, yet he can give no accou 
of the business which has employed him. — Blair. 



LESSON IX. 
dtUivation ef Memory, 

1. Memory implies two things r first, a capacity of retail 
in? knowledge; and, secondly, a power of recalling that knov 
ledge to our thoughts when we na\Ke occasion to apply it t 
use. When we speak of a retentive memory, we use it in th 
former sense ; when of a ready memory, in the latter. Witl 
out memory, there can be neither knowledge, arts, nor sc 
ences ; nor any improvement of mankind in virtue, or moral 
or the practice of religion. Withoiit memory, the soul of ma 
would be but a poor, destitute, naked being, with an everlas 
ing blank spread over it, except the fleeting ideas of th 
present moment. 

2. There is one great and general direction, which belong 
to the improvement of other powers as well as of the memori 
and that is, to keep it always in due and proper excrcisi 
Many acts by degrees form a habit, and thereby the capacit 
or power is strengthened and made more retentive and read} 
Due attention and diligence to learn and know tlie thing 
which we would commit to our remembrance, is a rule of grct 
necessity. There are some persons, who complain they can 
not remember what they hear, when, in truth, their thought 
are wandering half the^time, or they hear with sych coldnes 
and indifference, and a trifling temper of spirit, that it is n 
wonder the things which are read or spoken make but a sli^h 
impression, and soon vanish and are lost. If we would retail 
a long remembrance of the things which we read, or hear, \v< 
should engage our delight and pleasure in those subjects, an( 
use proper methods to fix the attention. Sloth andf idlencs 
Mrill no more bless the mind with intellectual riches, than the] 
will fill the hand with gain^ the field with com, or the purt»< 

w/tA treasure* 
3. SomeperBons are eouceiied ot \Vve\ti\yKi^«^^^tA\s^<*< 
^f/cA^o an aeuteneBB of pmrts denotavMLl^ |tjwC\m^ KVvolX •^ 
'"^ n superfluous labour to mmkt aw pTo\\%\«^Vt:W^V.- 
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and t&ejT sit still, therefore, satisfied without* endcarourin^ to 
store their understanding with knowledge. Such should re* 
member that we are born ignorant of every thing. God has 
made the intellectual world harmonious and beautiful without 
us ; but it will never come into our heads all at once ; we must 
bring it home by degrees, and there set it up by our own in- 
dustry, or we shaU hSve nothing but darkness and chaos with- 
in, whatever order and light there may be in things without us. 
4. Others, on the contrary, depress their own minds, de- 
spond at the first difficulty, and conclude that getting an insight 
in any of the sciences, or making any progress in knowledge, 
farther than serves their ordinary business, is above their ca- 
pacities. The proper remedy here is to set the mind to work, 
and apply the tnoughts vigorously to the business ; for it holds 
in the struggles of tne mind, as in those of war; a persuasion 
that we shalT overcome any difficulties that we may meet with 
in the sciences, seldom fails to carry us through them. Nobody 
knows the strength of his mind, and the force of steady and 
regular application, untO he has tried. 

• • 

5. All things are open to the searching eye 
Of an attentive intellect, and bring 
Their several treasures to it, and unfold 
Their fabrick to its scrutiny. All life, 
And all.inferiour orders, in the waste 
Of being spread before us, are to him. 
Who Jives in meditation, and the search 
Of wisdom and of beauty, open books, 
Wherein he reads the Modhead, and the ways 
He works through his creation, and the linKS 
That fasten us to all things, with a sense 
Of fellowship and feeling ; so; that we 
Look not upon a cloud, or falling leaf,^ 
Or flower new blown, or human face divine. 
But we have caught new life, and widier thrown 
The door of reason open, and have stored 
In memory's secret cnamber, for dark -years 
Of age and weariness, the food of thought. 
And thus extended mind, and made it young, 
When the thin hair turns gray, and feeling dies. 

Percival* 
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LESSON X. 
On the Beauties of the Psalms, 

1. Greatness confers no exemption from the cares and sor- 
rows of life : its share of them frequently bears a melancholy 
proportion to its exaltation. This the monarch of Israel ex- 
perienced. He sought in piety, that peace which he could not 
find in empire : and alleviateci the disquietudes of state, with 
the exercises of devotion. His invaluable Psalms convey 
those comforts to others, which they afforded to himself. 

2. Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for 

feneral use ; delivered out as services for Israelites under the 
law, yet no less adapted to the circumstances of Christians 
under the Gospel ; they present religion to us in the most en- 
gaging dress ; communicating truths which philosophy could 
never investigate, in a styl6 which poetry can never equal ; 
while history is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation 
lends all its charms to paint the glories of redemption. 

3. Calculated alike to profit and to please, they inform the 
understanding, elevate the affections, and entertain the imagin- 
ation. Endited under the influence of Him, to whom all hearts 
are known, and all events foreknown, they suit mankind in all 
situations; grateful as the manna which descended from above, 
and conformed itself to every palate. 

4. The fairest productions of human wit, afler a few perusals, 
like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose their fra- 
grance : but these unfading plants of Paradise become, as we 
are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful ; their 
bloom appears to be daily heightened; fresh odours are 
emitted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who has 
once tasted their excellences, will desire to taste them again ; 
and he who tastes them ofltenest, will relish them best. 

5. And now, could the author flatter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work, which he has 
taken in "writing it, ne would not fear the loss of his labour. 
The employment detached him from the bustle and hurry of 
life, the din of politicks, and the noise of folly. Vanity and 
vexation flew away for a season : care and disquietude came 
not near his dwelling. He arose, fresh as the morning, lo 
his task ; the silence of the night invited him to pursue it : 

\ and he can truly say, that food and rest were not prcferrc •.! 
before it 



6. Every psalm improved infinitely upon his acquaintance 
with it, and no one gave him uneasiness but the last ; for then 
he grieved that his work was done. Happier hours than those 
which have been spent in these meditations on the songs of 
Sion, he never expects to see in this world. Very pleasantly 
did they pass ; they moved smoothly and swiftly along : for 
when thus engaged, he counted no time. They are gone, but 
they have left a relish and a fragrance upon the mind ; and the 
remembrance of them is sweet — Horne. 



LESSON XL 

The Glory of New England, her Pree Schools, 

Extract from Judge Story's Discourse before the Essex Historical Society, 

September 18, 1828. 

1. I KNOW not, my friends, what more munificent donation 
any government can bestow, than by providing instruction at 
the publick expense, not as a scheme of charity, but of munici- 
pal policy. If a private person deserves the applause of all 
good men, who founds a single hospital or college, how much 
more are they entitled to the appellation of publick benefactors, 
who by the side of every church, in every village, plant a school 
of letters. Other monuments of the art and genius of man 
may perish ; but these from their very nature seem, as far as hu- 
man foresight can go, absolutely immortal. 

2. The triumphal arches of other days have fallen; the 
sculptured columns have crumbled into dust ; the temples of 
taste and religion have sunk into decay ; the pyramids them- 
selves seem but mighty sepulchres hastening to the same 
oblivion to which the dead they cover long since passed. But 
here, every successive generation becomes a living memo- 
rial of our publick schools, and a living example of their 
excellence. 

3. Never, never may this glorious institution be abandoned 
or betrayed by the weakness of its friends, or the power of 
its adversaries. It can scarcely be abandoned or betrayed, 
while New England remains free, and her representatives are 
true to their trust. It must for ever count in its defence a ma- 

'I jority of all those, who ought to influence publick affairs by 
■| their virtues or their talents ; for it must be, that here they first 
felt the divinity of knowledge stir within them% 

4. What coaiolation can be higher, \Aj:%Xtft^^c<vstv\tw^^^'tx 
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than the thought, that in weal and in wo, our children are 
under the pubuck guardianships and may here gather the fruits 
of that learning wmch ripens for eternity. 



LESSON XII. 



The Epitaph, 



1. Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

2. Lar^e was his bounty, and his soul sincere : 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to misery all -he had, a tear ; 
He gained from heaven, 'twas all he wished, a friend. 

3. No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 
(There ihey, alike, in tremblinjg hope, repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. — Gray* 



LESSON XIII. 
The Ooodness of Providence. 



1. The Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply, . 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he shall attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

2. When in the sultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirsty mountains pant ; 

To fertile rales, and dewy meads, 
■Mjr weary wand'ring steps lie leada •. 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and sVovr, 
Amid the rerdant landscape ^ow. 
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3. Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrours overspread, 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill ; 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still : 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

4. Though in a bare and rugged way. 
Through devious lonely mlds I stray, 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile ; 
The barren wilderness shall smile. 

With sudden greens and herbage crowned, 

And streams shall murmur all around.— Appisox. 



LESSON XIV. 

The TTtundef'Storm, 

1. Deep, fier^ clouds o'ercast the sky« 

Dead stillness reigns in air ; 
There is not even a breeze, on high 
The gossamer to bear. 

2. The woods are hushed, the waters rest, 

The lake is dark and still. 
Reflecting, on its shadowy breast, 
Each form of rock and hilL 

3. The lime-leaf waves not in the grove, 

' Nop rose-tree in the bower ; 
The birds have ceased their songs of love, 
Aw€d by the threatening hour. 

4. 'Tis noon ; yet nature^s calm profound 

Seems as at midnight deep ; 
But, hark! what peal of awful sound 
Breaks op creation's sleep ? 

5. The thunder bursts ! its rolling ic&^l 

SeemiSf the firm hills to shake ; 
And, in terrUick splendour bnglcit> 
The gathered lightnings bieak. 
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6. Yet fear not, shrink not, thou, my child 

Though, by the bolt's descent, 
Were the tall cliffs in ruins piled. 
And the wide forests rent. 

7. Doth not thy God behold thee still, 

With all-surveying eye ? 
Doth not his power all nature fill, 
Around, beneath, on high? 

B. Know, hadst thou eagle-pinions, free 
To track the realms of air, 
Thou couldst not reach a spot where He 
Would not be with thee there ! 

9. In the wide city's peopled towers, 
On the vast ocean's plains^ 
'Mid the deep woodlami's loneliest bowers. 
Alike, the Almighty reigns ! 

10. Then fear not, though the angry sky 
A thousand darts should cast : 
Why shoiSld we tremble, e'en to die, 
Ajid be with Him at last? — ^Mrs. Hemaks. 



LESSON XV. 
A Suspicious Temper the Source of ^Rsffr^ to its Posussor, 

1. As a suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes : 
calamities in the world, so it is the spring of certain miscrj 
the person who. indulges it. His friends will be few; and sn 
will be his comfort m those whom he possesses. Believ 
others to be his enemies, he will of course make them su 
Let his caution bq ever so great,, the asperity of his thoughts \ 
often break out in his behaviour ; and in return for suspect 
and hating, he will incur suspicion and hatred. 

2. Besides the external evils which he draws upon hims 
arising from alienated friendship, broken confidence, and o] 
enmity, the suspicious temper itself is one of the worst e 
which any man can suffer. If " in all fear th^re is tormci 

Aow miserable must be his state, who, by living in perpel 
jealowy. Urea in perpetual dread \ 
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3« Looking upon himself to be surrounded with spies, ene- 
mies) and designing men, he is a stranger to reliance and trust. 
He knows not to whom to open himseR. He dresses his coun- 
tenance in forced smiles, while his heart throbs within from 
apprehensions of secret treachery. Hence, fretfulness and ill- 
humour, disgust at the world, and all the painful sensations 
of an irritated and imbittcrcd mind. 

4. So numerous and great are the evils arising from a 
Auspicious disposition, that, of the two extremes, it is more 
eligible to expose ourselves to occasional disadvantage from 
thinking too well of others, than to suffer continual misery 

: by thinking always ill of tliem. It is better to be soineiiitics 
imposed upon, than never to trust Safety is purchased at 

(too dear a rate, when, in order to secure it, we are obligf- d to 
be always clad in armour, and to live in perpetual hostility 
I with our fellows. 

5. This is, for the sake of living, to deprive ourselves of the 
, comfort of life. The man of candour enjoys his situation, what- 
*|ever it is, with cheerfulness and peace, rrudcnce directs his 
I intercourse with the world ; but no black suspicions haunt his 

hours of rest Accustomed to view tlic characters of his neigh- 
Ibours in the most favourable light, he is like one who dwells 
lamid those beautiful scenes of nature, on which the eye rests 
I ivith pleasure. 

* ?. Whereas the suspicious man, haying his imamnation filled 
tWith all the shocking forms of human falsehoou, deceit, and 
jtreQchery, resembles the trnveller in the wilderness, who dis- 
jlcems no objects around him but such as are either dreary or 

terrible; caverns that opt^n, serppnts tiia( hiss, and beasts of 
brey that howL-— Slair. 

i\ XESSON XVI. 

. ' Self-knowledge. 

'11. If we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged. 
ILct us cpnsider the dimculty, the advantages^ and the means 
"Of forming a correct estimate of ourselveg. The portions of 
:fur character, which it most concerns us to understand arigl.:. 
Fe,.the extent of our powers, and the motives of our conduc '. 
J^u^ on these subjects, every thing conspires to deceive us. 
' 2, No man, in the first place, can como to the examinatiovv 

Df iumsctlf wUb perfect wpartialitjr, Hift ^rVitm ^^ ^ "u^v^^ 
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«arily en^ged on his own side ; and, though he ma] 
weights in the balance with perfect fairness and ac 
places them in scales unequally adjusted. He is, a 
criminal, the accuser, the advocate, the witness, and 

3. Another difficulty, which prevents our passin| 
judgement on our own characters, is, that we can a 
excuses for ourselves, which no other person ca 
The idea of possessing an excuse, which it would b< 
to communicate to others, is consolatory beyond ex 

4. Frivolous as the apology may be, it appears s: 
because, while no one knows its existence, no one < 
its value. From repeated failures in any undertakin 
learn their own incapacity; because success dep 
such a concurrence of circumstances, minute as i\ 
xnerous, that it is much easier to lament the blamelef 
of something, which would have ensured success, tl 
full in the face our own deficiencies. 

5. It is the same with the opinions we form of 
worth. The motives, which eo^perate in produc 
every action* are so various and almost imperceptil 
contemplating our conduct, we can select those th 
ourable, and assign them that influence afterward, 
ought to have had before. By frequently defendir 
purity of bur motives, we learn, at last, to believ 
are precisely what they ought to be ; and mistake th< 
of self-apology for the animation of conscious intes 

6. Another, and v€ry essential cause of our i^ 
ourselves, is, that few men venture to inform us 
character. We are flattered, even from our era 
caresses of parents, and the blandishments of fri 
mute us into idols. A man must buffet long will: 
ere he learns to estimate himself according to his 
tance in society. He is obliged to unlearn much 
has been told by those, who, m flattering him, hav 
used to flatter themselves. 

7. And when, at last, he learns to compare Y 
others, to correct his false estimates, and to acqi 
rank which societjr assigns him, he is assisted, not 
admonitions of friends, not by the instructions o 
take an affectionate interest in his character; b 
^therit from the cold indifference of some, from t 

and scorn of others ; he must be iaw^X. \\.\y^ \Vvei 
disappointment and the rudeueaaoi ft\x^euoT\V^j, 
^^cxulting^ malice. 

« Thit leads us to tte Uit d\f6c\x\Vy \9\v\c\v 



as preventing our forming a correct estimate of our own 
kcters. We fondly imagine, that no one can know us as 
as we know ourselves ; and that every man is interested 
spreciate, even when he knows the worth of another., 
^e, when reproved, we cannot admit, that we have acted 

It is much more easy to conclude, that we have been 
^presented by envy, or misunderstood by prejudice, than 
jlieve in our ignorance, incapacity, or guilt. Nothing, 
more directly tends to swell into extravagance a man's 
on of his morail or intellectual worth, than to find, that 
inocence has, in any instance, been falsely accused, or his 
;rs inadequately estimated. 

. In short, unless a person has been long accustomed to 
)are himself with others, to scrutinize the motives of his 
uct, to meditate on the occurrences of his life, to listen to, 
even to court the admonitions of the wise and good, and 
earken to the language of calumny itself, he may pass 
jgh life intimate with every heart but that which beats in 
wn bosom, a stranger in no mansion so much as bis own 

St — BVCKXINSTER. 
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LESSON XVIL 

7^ Sieep of the Brave, 

1. How sleep the brave, who sink to rest. 
By all their country's wishes blessed ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

2. By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair. 

To dwell a weeping hermit there I-^Collins. 
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LESSON XVIII. 

Borne, 

1. Where burns the loved hearth brightest, 

Cheering the social breast ? 
Where beats the fond heart lightest, 

Its humble hopes possessed ? 
Where is the smile of sadness,- 

Of meek-eyed patience born, 
Worth more than those of gladness 

Which mirth's bright cheek adorn ? 
Pleasure is marked by fieetness, 

To those who ever roam ; 
While ffrief itself has sweetness 

At Home ! dear home ! 

3. tliere blead the ties that strengthen 

Our hearts in hours of grief, 
The silirer links that lengthen 

Joy'sTlsits when most brief; 
There eyes, in all their splendour* 

Are vocal to the heart, 
And glances, gay or tender. 

Fresh eloquence impart ; 
Then dost thou si^h for pleasure ! 

Oh ! do not widely roam ; 
But seek that hidden treasure 

At Home I dear home ! 

3. Does pure religion charm thee 

Far more than aught below ? 
Wouldst thou that she should arm tliee 

Against the hour of wo ? 
Think not she dwelleth only 

In temples built for prayer ; 
For Home itself is lonely 

Unless her smiles be there ; 
The devotee may falter, 

Tlie bigot blindly roam ; 
l/worshipless her altar 
At Home! dearhotoAl 



4. Lore over it presideth, 

With meek and watchful awe. 
Its daily service guideth, 

And shows its perfect law ; 
If there thy faith dmil fail thee, 

If there no shrine be found, 
What can thy prayers avail thee, 

With kneeling crowds around ? 
Go ! leave thy gift unofTered 

Beneath Religion's dome, 
And be her first-fruits proffered 

At Home ! dear home ! 

Bernard Barton. 
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LESSON XIX. 
The lAberPy of the Press. 



1. Where the press is free and discussion unrettndned, 4ie 
mind, by the collision of intercourse, f^ets rid ot its own as- 

(nerities, a sort of insensible perspiration takes place in the 
Dody politick, by which those acrimonies, which would other- 
I wise fester and inflame, are quietly dissolved and dissipated. 
f But now, if any aggregate assembly shall meet, they are cen- 
sured ; if a printer publishes their resolutions he is punished. 
Rightly to be sure m both cases, for it has been lately done. . 

2. If the people say,. let us not create tumult, but meet in 
delegation, they cannot do it ; if they are anxious to promote 
parliamentary reform in that way, they cannot do it ; the law of 
the last session has, for the first time, declared such meetings to 
be a crime. What then remains ? The liberty of the press 
only; that sacred palladium, which no influence, no power, no 

! minister, no government, which nothing but the depravity, or 

I folly, or corruption of a jury, can ever destroy. 

( 3. And what calamities are the people saved from by having 
publick communication left open to them ? I will tell you, 
gentlemen, what they are saved from, and what the government 
18 saved from ; I will tell you also to what both are exposed 
by shutting up that communication. 

4. In one case sedition speaks aloud, and walks abroad ; the 
demagogue goes forth ; the publick eye is upon him ;^ he frets 
Us busy hour upon the stage; but soon, either weariness, or 
bribe, or pumsmnent, or diMppointmeuttb«ax%V&!nv^^H)Tv^ vnx 

y 
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^rires him off, and he appears no more. In the other ca 
how does the work of sedition go forward T 

6. Night after night the mufflM rebel steals forth in the da 
«nd casts another and another brand apon the pile, to whi 
when the hour of fatal maturity shall arrive, he will apply i 
"flame. If you doubt of the horrid consequences of suppress] 
the effusion of individual discontent, look to those ensla\ 
countries where the protection of despotism is supposed to 
secured by such restraints. 

6. Even the person of the despot there is never in safe 
Neither the fears of the despot^ nor the machinations of 1 
slave, have any slumber, the one anticipating the moment 
peril, the other watching the opportunity of agression. T 
fatal crisis is equally a surprise upon both ; the decisive inst! 
is precipitated without warning, by folly on the one side, or 
phrensy on the other, and there is no notice of the treason 
the traitor acts. 

7. But, gentlemen, if you wish for a nearer and more int( 
esting example, you have it in the history of your oi 
revolution ; you have it in that memorable period, when t 
monarch found a servile acquiescence in the ministers of 1 
folly ; when the liberty of the press was trodden under fo( 
when venal sherLflfs returned packed juries to carry into effi 
those fatal conspiracies of the few against the many; when t 
devoted benches of publick justice were filled by some of the 
foundlings of fortune, who, overwhelmed in the torrent of ci 
ruption at an early period, lay at the bottom like drown 
bodies, while soundness of sanity remained in them ; but 
length becoming buoyant by putrefaction, they rose as th 
rotted, and floated to the surrace of the polluted stream, whc 
^y were drifted along, the objects of terrour, and contagic 
and abomination. 

8. In that awful moment of a nation's travail ; of the Is 
gasp of tyranny, and the first breath of freedom, how pregna 
is the example ! The press extinguished, the people enslave 
and the prince undone. As the advocate of society, therefoi 
of peace, of ddmestick liberty, and the lasting union of the t^ 
countries, I conjure you to guard the liberty of the press, tl 
great sentinel of state, that grand detector of publick impostui 
guard it, because, when it sinks, there sinks with it, in o 
common grave, the liberty of the subject, add the security 
the crown. — Corran. 



LESSON XX. 

WUdtm. 

1. Wisdom is hnmble, sai4 the voice of God. 

'Tis proud, the world replied. Wisdom, said God, 

Forgives, forbears, and suffers, not for fear 

Of man, but God. Wisdom revenges, said 

The world, is quick and deadly of resentment ; 

Thrusts at the very shadow of affront, 

And hastes, by death, to wipe its honour clean. 

2. Wisdom, said God, loves enemies^ entreats, 
Solicits, begs for peace. Wisdom, replied 
The world, nates enemies, will not ask peace ; 
Conditions spurns, and triumphs in their fall. 
Wisdom mistrusts itself, and leans on Heaven, 
Said God. It trusty and leans upon itself, 
The worid replied. 

3. Wisdom retires, said God, 
And counts it bravery to bear reproach. 

And shame, and lowly poverty, upright ; 

And weeps with all who have just cause to weep. 

Wisdom, replied the world, struts forth to gaze, 

Treads the broad stage of life with clamorous foot, 

Attract all praises, counts it bravery 

Alone to wield the sword, and rush on death ; 

And never weeps, but for its own disgrace. 

4. Wisdom, said God, is highest, when it stoops 
Lowest before the Holy Throne ; throws down 
Its crown, abased ; forgets itself, admires, 

And breathes adoring praise. There Wisdom stoops. 
Indeed, the world replied, there stoops, because 
It must, but stoops with dignity ; and thinks ^ 

And meditates the while ofinward worth. — ^Pollok. 



LESSON XXI. 

Practical Religion. 



h pRACTtcAii religion confers upon its posses«Qt «k ^Q;t\^>^% 
rHmnph amid ih^ sorrows of life. Suppoti% i^g^vcX:^ ^^\a» 
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with its train of calamities ; or suppose detraction points its 
barbed arrows at a blameless character ; or suppose bereave- 
ment casts a withering shade over the best eartnlr hopes and 
joys; or suppose disease, which mocks the hignest efforts 
both of frienaship and of skill, impress itself upon the counte- 
nance and make its lodgebient in the very seat of life ; or sup- 
pose, if you please, that this whole tribe of evils come marching 
in fearful array to assail an individual at once, I am sure that 
I do not say too much for practical religion, when I declare to 
you, that it will enable its possessor to meet them all with 
serenity and triumph. 

2. To do this must require a high effort of faith, I acknowl- 
edge; but only such an effort has been exemplified in the 
experience of thousands. Oh! when I have stood amid 
such scenes, and seen the bright beams of joy irradiate the 
countenance over which sorrow nad thrown her aeepest shades, 
just as the bow cast brilliant hues upon the dark cloud in the 
goinff down of the sun, I have looked upon religion as a bright 
angel come down from heaven to exercise a sovereign influence 
over human calamity ; and if I have formed a wish, or offered 
a prayer in respect to you at such a moment, it has been thai 
this good angel may be your constant attendant through thif 
vale of tears. — Spraoue. 



LESSON XXIL 
Rolla^s Addre^ to the Peruvians, 

1. My brave associates, partners of my toil, my feelings 
and my fame ! Can Rolla's words add vigour to the virtuou 
energies which inspire your hearts ? No ; you have judged a 
/ have, the foulness of the crafty plea by which these bold in 
vaders would delude you. Your generous spirit has compared 
as mine has, the motives, which in a war like this, can animat 
their minds, and ours. 

2. 7%ey, by a strange phrensy driven, fight for power, fo 
plunder, and extended rule ; we, for our country, our altars 
and our homes. They follow an adventurer whom they /car 
and obey a power which they hate : we serve a monarch whoo 
we love, a Godi whom we adore. 

3. Whenever they move in anger* desolation tracks thci 
progress I Whmeve^ thef pause in amity, afi!iction mouni 
their Mendsbip ! They t^Mst they come Wt to improve oil 
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fttate, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the yoke of errour ! 
Yes; they will give enlightened freedom to our minds, who 
are Uiemselres the slaves of passion, avarice, and pride. 
j 4. They ofler us their protection : ves, such protection as 
vultures gire to lambs, covering and tfevouring them ! They 
call on us to barter all of good we have inherited and proved, 
for the desperate chance of something better, which they 
promise. Be our plain answer this : 

5. The throne we honour is the people's choice ; the laws 
we reverence are our brave father's legacy ; the faith we follow 
teaches us to live in bonds of charity with all mankind, and die^ 
in hopes of bliss beyond the grave. Tell your invaders this ; 
and tell them too, we seek no change ; and least of all, such 
change as they would bring us. — Sheridan. 



LESSON xxin. 

Cfenius, 



1. There is a certain charm about superiority of intellect, 
that winds into deep affections, which a much more constant 
and even amiability of mankind, in lesser men, often fails to 
reach, tienius nmkes many enemies, but it makes sure friends ; 
friends who forgive much, who endure long, who exact little ; 
they partake of the character of disciples as well as friends. 
There lingers about the human heart a strong inclination to 
look upward, to revere : in this inclination lies the source of 
religion, of loyalty, and bIso of the worship and immortality 
- . which are rendered so cheerfully to the great of old. And, in 
^ truth, it is a divine pleasure to admire ! admiration seems in 
f lome measure to appropriate to ourselves the qualities it hon* 
ours in others. We wed ; we root ourselves to the natures 
we 80 love to contemplate, and their life grows a part of our 



^ 



LESSON XXIV. 
Ancient Ballon. 



1. BABnoN is often mentioned in the Bible, and is Tem«.Tk- 
fUt iat iumng been ibe phce wheie tbe S«ny« \7^x^ %^\vew^ 
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captives. It stood upon a large level plain, on the banks ol 
the river Euphrates. Very little is said of its early history ; 
nor is it certain who first built it ; but it was Nebuchadnezzar 
who enlarged and beautified it, and made it the wonder of the 
whole earUi. 

2. The city was in the form of a square ; each side of the 
square being fifteen miles in length, requiring sixty miles to 
go round it It was surrounded with a deep and wide ditch, 
fined with bricks, and filled with water ; ana by walls, inside 
the ditch, three hundred and fifty feet in height, and eighty- 
seven in thickness. The walls were built of large bricks, ce- 
mented with bitumen, that is, a slimy substance found in thai 
country. 

3. To enter the city were one hundred gates, twenty-five on 
each side, all of solid brass. Between every two of these gates 
were three towers, raised ten feet higher than the wall ; also 
four more at the four corners of this great square. From eacli 
of the gates ran a street, one hundred and fifty feet wide, in a 
straight line, to the gate opposite to it, on the other side of the 
city. The whole number of streets was fifty, besides four hall 
streets on the inside of the walls, two hundred feet wide, and 
built only on one side, that is, the side opposite the walls. 

4. These fifty streets crossing each other, and the half streets, 
at what are called right angles, cut the whole city into six hnnr 
dred and seventy-six smaller squares, each of wnich would be 
about two miles and a quarter round. The houses were bmh 
on the sides of the squares only, and were three or four storiei 
high, and beautified with all kinds of ornaments. The spftcc 
within was left open, and laid out in gardens, or employed foi 
other purposes of use and ornament. 

5. The river Euphrates, or a branch of it, ran quite acrOM 
the city, entering at the north side, and going out pit ^e south, 
over which was a bridge, in the middle of the city, a furlone 
or an eighth part of a mile long, and thirty feet wide, llm 

i» bridge was built with wonderful art, because the bottom of tfic 
river was sandy, and did not furnish a good foundation foi 
building on. At the east end of the bridge stood the old palac< 
of Babylon, so large that it covered four of the squares above 
named ; at the west stood the new palace, which was mucli 
larger still, and covered no fewer than nine squares. 

6. The temple of Belus, which covered one entire square, 
stood next the old palace. A wall, like that which went rounc 

tAe cily-f was buiit on each side ot the -met, ^xkdi tn&je»'9^\scvu3 
gntea were aha placed at the enda oi lihe B!V.x<fc€i\a\«eL^^^^ 
/-^ the river, wnich was crossed by \>o«Aa. Civftvja 
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tamed the river out of its channel, entered by these gates, 
which had been carelessly left open in the night, during a pub- 
lick festivity, and so took the city. This was when he set the 
Jews at liberty, and gave them leave to return to their own 
country. 

7. The most wonderful works in Babylon were the walls 
already described ; the temple of Belus; the new palace ; the 
hanging gardens ; and a prodi^ous artificial lake and canals 
for drammg the river ; of which we may, perhaps, say more in 
a future number. 

Such, according to accounts, was ancient Babylon. It never 
was, and, perhaps, never will be, equalled in grandeur by any 
city upon earth. — Monthi.y Repository. 



i LESSON XXY. 

The Poisoned VaUey. 

1. At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, held 
) on the 28th ultimo, considerable interest was excited by an 
^ ettaract from a letter of Mr. Alexander Loudon, communicated 
^ to the Society by John Barrow, Esq. The letter contains the 
!f' account of a visit to a small valley in the island of Java, which 
"*> b particularly remarkable for its power of destroying in very 
^ whort space of time the life of a man, or any animal, exposed 
p*! to its atmosphere. 

^: Sl It is distant only three miles from Batur, in Jara, and on 
J ihe4th of July, Mr. Loudon, with.a party of friends, set out on 
4 a Yimt to it. It is known by ^e name of Guevo Upas^ or Poi- 
H floned Valley, and, following a path which had be^ made for 
f; the purpose, they shortly reached it with a couple of dogs and 
'^ come fowls, for me purpose of making experiments. 
1*^ 3» On arriving at the mountain, the party dismomited and 

scrambled up the side of a hill, a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
^ with the assistance of the branches of trees and projecting 
.^ roots. In consequence of the heavy rain that had fallen in the 
^ ni^ht, this was rendered more difficult, and occasioned much 

iatiJBrae. When a few yards from the valley, a strong nauseous 
', ancTsufibcatiug smell was experienced, but on approachin^tbj^ 
'l margin this inconvenience was no longet iowxv^. 
'' ^ The scene that now presented liaeVl V^^e^c^c^^^^^ 

Ae mast appalling nature. The vattey \a ^XjomX. \»Ni %. xssCife^ 
aremnferenee, of an oval shape, and utoo\x\. XXxvcVi ^^ Vexx^i- 
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feet in depth. The bottom of it appeared to be flat, witho 
any vegetation, and a few large stones scattered here ai 
there. The attention of the party was immediately attract 
to the number of skeletons of human beings, tigers, boai 
deer, and all sorts of birds and wild animals, which lay abo 
in profusion. 

.6. The ground on which they lay, at the bottom of the vi 
ley, appeared to be a hard sandy substance, and no vapour w 
perceived issuing from it, nor any opening through which 
might escape, and the sides were covered with vegetation, 
was now proposed to enter it, and each of the party, havir 
lighted a cigar, managed to get within twenty feet of the bo 
tom, where a sickening nauseous smell was experienced, wit] 
out any difficulty in breathing. 

G. A doff was now fastened at the end of a ban>boo, an 
thrust to the bottom of the valley, while some of the part^ 
with their watches in their hands, observed the effects. } 
the expiration of fourteen seconds the dog fell off his leg 
without moving or looking round, and continued alive onl 
eighteen minutes. 

7. The other dog now left the party and went to his con 
panion ; on reaching him he was observed to stand quite mc 
tionless, and at the end of ten seconds fell down ; ne nerc 
moved his limbs af^er, and lived only seven minutes. A fby 
was now thrown in, which died in a minute and a half, an 
another which was thrown after it died in the space of a mihut 

. and a half. 

8. A heavy shower of rain fell during the time that thea 
experiments were ^oing forward, which, from the interestin 
nature of the expenments, was quite disregarded. On the oj 
posite side of the valley to that which was visited, lay a huma 
skeleton, the head resting on the right arm. The effects of th 
weather had bleached the bones as white as ivory. 

9. Two hours were passed in this valley of death, and th 
party had some difficulty in getting out of it, owing to the rai 
that had fallen. The numan skeletons are supposed to b 
those of rebels, \^o have been pursued from the main roac 
and taken refuge in the valley without their knowledge of th 
danger to which they were thus exposing themselves. 

10. (The effects as here described are identical with thos 
of the grotto del Cane, at Naples, and no doubt arise from th 

jsfame cause. These seem more aVwiw^e \w «xv o^^w valley 
^at the mephitick air at the groUo is so \iwnj>;Qc«N. ^w^^ ^ 
^^nd upright without inconvemexice, ^"a *^^ ^^'^ '^'^^ 
^ above the sarface.) 



^' 
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LESSON XXVI. 
I^alls of the MonimoreTuy. 

HE Montmorency empties itself at the distance of about 
liles northeast of Quebeck, into the great river St. Law- 
to the coast of which it <ini(liially descends from the 
1 mountain on which it has its source. At a station 
jaMotte, situated on thenortbern extremity of a sloping 
, its waters difluse themselves into shallow currents, 
>ted by rocks Avhich break them into foam, and accora- 
by murmuring sounds which enliven the solitude and 
stillness prevailinn^ throughout the surrounding forests 
olate hills. Farther down, its channel is bounded by 
tous rocks, its breadth becoming extremely contracted, 
rapidity of its current proporlionably augmented. 
; a place called " the natural steps," there are several 
il cascades of ten or twelve feet. These steps, which 
emely regular, have been gradually formed by the ac- 
of waters the river receives in its progress, at the break- 
of winter, by the melting of the snows. From the 
of April to the end o^JVTay, its waters roll with increas- 
jht and rapich'ty. .Being powerfully impelled in their 
they insinuat? themselves between the strata of the 
tal reck, vast (VaL^i^it r.is of which are detached by the 
violence of ll^e s ■. ('<'iiii r loirMit. 
1 the eastern si i<'. ihu Luiik, which is almost perpcn- 
and fifty feet liigh, is surmounted by lofty trees. The 
jst bank rises beyond the steps, and terminates in a 
e. On the opposite side, the bank is regular, and of a 

• shape, resembling the ruin of an elevated wall. The 
which the banks are enclosed, united with the ellect 

d by the foaming currents, and the scattered masses of 
3rm a scene wiFd and picturesque. The stream now 
southern direction, is augmented in its velocity, and 
grand cascade interrupted by huge rocks. A quarter 
B farther down a similar efiect is produced, 
'er exhibiting an agreeable variety through its course, 

• is precipitated, in an almost perpen(li<^ular direction,- 
•ock two hundred and fifty feet in height* Whcrevef 
;s the rock it falls in white clouds oi TSX\t\^ivia:vu%'M!A^ 
where it is propelled with uninteTTU^Ve^ wrausr^saJ^Qi^ 
umerous JSakes, like wool oy cotXou, wViVSft. ti.i<i ^t^^- 

4 
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Tially protracted in the descent, until they are received int 
boihnff profound abyss heneath. 

5. The effect from the summit of the cliff is awfully g 
and truly sublime. The prodigious depth of the desc€ 
the waters of this surprising fall ; the brightness and volu 
of their course; the swiftness of their movement throng 
air ; and the loud and hollow noise emitted fVom the I 
swelling with incessant agitation from the weight of the 
ing- waters, forcibly combine to attract the attention, ai 
impress the mind of the spectator with sentiments of grai 
and elevation. 

6. The clouds of rising vapour, which assume the prisn: 
colours, contribute to enliven the scene. They fly off 
the fall in the form of a revolving sphere, emitting with 
city pointed flakes of spray, which spread in receding, 
they are interrupted by the neighbouring banks, or diss 
in the atmosphere. 

7. The breadth of the fall is one hundred feet; and thel 
which is bounded by steep cliffs, forms an angle of fort 
degrees. When viewed from the beach, the cataract is 
with resplendent beauty, to flow down the gloomy prec 
the iBummit of which is crowned with woods. The diffus 
the stream, to the breadth of fifteen hundred feet, and th< 
ous small cascades produced by the inequalities of its 
bed, on its way to the river St. Lawrence, display a ver 
gular and pleasing combination. — Monthly Repositob 



LESSON XXVII. 
T%e Elder^s Funeral. 

1. How beautiful to the eye and to the heart rise uj 
pastoral region, the green, silent hills from the diss 
snow-wreaths that yet linger at their feet ! . A few 
lunny days,' and a few breezy and melting nights, have s 
to create the sweet season of spring out of the winter's 
est desolation. * \Ve can scarcely believe that such brig 
of verdure could have been shrouded in the snow, bl 
itself, as it now- does, so vividly with the deep blue of h 
With the re^al of nature, our own souls feel restored. 
piness becomes milder, meeker, and rlcViet iw pensive th 
vrhilfi.^orrow catches a fainl Wnge oi'^c^^'.^^^^^^^^^'^N 
^i^qvictnetia of earth^s opemi\\^ \>Te^.^x.. Ttxew v^ > 
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joicing, mannooa sedate, and old ase resided. ^ The^ child 
shakes his golden curls in his glee ; ne of nper life hails the 
coining year with temperate exultation, and the eye, that has 
been touched wilh dimness, in the general spirit of delight, 
forgets or fears not the shadows of the grave. 

2. On such a vernal day as this did we, who had visited the 
Elder on his death-bed, walk together to his house in the Ha- 
zel-glen, to accompany his body to the place of burial. On 
the night he died, it seemed to be the dead of winter. On the 
day he was buried, it seemed to be the birth of spring. The 
old pastor and I were alone for awhile, as we pursued our 
path up the glen, by the banks of the little burn. It had cleared 
Itself off from the melted snow, and ran so pellucid a race, 
that every stone and pebble was visible in its yellow channel. 
~ The willows, the. alders, and the birches, the fairest and the 
earliest of our native hill trees, seemed almost tinged with a 
verdant light, as if they were budding ; and beneath tnem, here 
and there, peeped out, as in the pleasure of new existence, the 
primrose, lonely, or in little families and flocks. The bee had 
not yet ventured to leave his cell, yet the flowers reminded 
one of his murmur. A few insects were dancing in the air, 
and here and there some little moorland bird, touched at the 
heart wilh the warm, sunny change, was piping his love-sweet 
song among i]^ braes. 

3. It was just such a day as a grave, meditati- .- uian, like him 
we were about to inter, would have chosen lo ^vall; •• .<v h- . 
farm in religious contentment with his lo' 
thought that entered the pastor's heart, as '. 
one brighter gleam of the sun in a little mf • 
har beauty. " This is the last day of thr- 
day often did the Elder walk through this ! ' 
of his own, with some of his grandchildren bcbi^- -i.. ::■ .jr-i 
him, and oflen his Bible in his hand. It is, you feel, u l -li':: 
place ; all the vale is one seclusion ; and often have its quiv. 
t>ounds been a place of undisturbed meditation and prayer." 

4. We now came in sight of the cottaire, and beyond it the ter- 
mination of the glen. 1 here the high hills came sloping gently 

=,. down ; and a little waterfall, in the distance, gave animation 
t- to a scene of perfect repose. We were now joined by various 
small parties coming to the funeral through openings among 
the hills ; all sedate, but none sad, and every greeting was that 
of kindness and peace. The Elder had died tvil\vi^>jvj.'?v.\%\'wA 
there was no need why any out of bia owtv \vo\vs»^^^ ^wiS.\ 
weep. A long life of piety had been \ie«i\3L\^^v3\Vj c\^^^^\ ^ 
therefore we were aJJ going to comnuX \iie\>o^^ \.o\!a^ ^ 
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assured, as far as human beings may be so assured, that the 
soul was in heaven. As the party increased on bur approach 
to the house, there was even cheerfulness among us. We 
spoke of the early and bright promise of spring ; of the sor- 
rows and the joys of other families; of marriages and births; 
of the new schoolmaster ; of to-morrow's SabbaUi. There was 
no topick, of which, on any common occasion, it might have 
been fitting to speak, that did not now perhaps occupy, for a 
few moments, some one or other of the group, till we found 
ourselves ascending the green sward before the cottage, and 
stood before the bare branches of the sycamores. Then we. 
were all silent, and, after a short pause, reverently entered' 
into the hounc of death. 

6. At the door, the son received us with a calm, humble, and 
untroubled face ; and, in his manner toward the old minister, 
there was somethinjj that could not be misunderstood, expres- 
eing penitence, gratitude, and resignation. We all sat down 
in the large kitchen ; and the son decently received each per*- 
8on at the door, and showed him to his place. There were 
some old, gray heads, more becoming gray, and many bright 
in manhood and youth. But the same solemn hush was over 
them all ; and they sat all bound together in one uniting and 
assimilating spirit of devotion and faith. W^ine and breadwere 
to be sent round ; but the son looked to the old minister, who 
rose, lifted up his withered hand, and began a blessing and a 
prayer., 

6. There was so much composure and stillness in the old \ 
man's attitude, and something so affecting in liis voice, tremu* \ 
lousjLfid broken, not in grief but age, that, no sooner had he , 
Jbsgun to pray, than every heart and every breath at once was , 
^.' "''liushed. All stood motionless, nor could one eye abstain from j 
that placid and patriarchal countenance, with its closed eyes, 
and long, silvery hair. There was nothing sad in his words, 
biit they were all humble and solemn, and at times even joyful , 
in the kindling spirit of piety and faith. He spoke of the dead . 
man's goodness as imperfect in the eyes of his Grreat Judge, 
but such as, we were taught, might lead, through intercession, . 
to the kingdom of heaven. Might the blessing of God, he 
prayed, which had so long rested on the head now cofiinedt < 
not forsake that of him who was now to be the father of this ^ 
house. There was more joy, we were told, in heaven, over | 
one sinner thnt repenteth, than over ninety and nine just pei^ ^ 
sons wldch need no repentance. Yetve\i\.VY> ^o, and tenderly, a 
did the old man pray for her, in hex svlenx. cViwx^et^^\kSi\saA. 
Jost so kind a parent, and for all\he\\U\e d»V^x«ft. xq\xsA\«i 
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. Nor did be end his prayer \vithout some allutdon to bis 
pray hairs, and to the approaching day on which many 
present would attend his burial. 

Just as he ceased to speak, one solitary, stifled sob waf 
, and all eyes turned kindly round to a little boy who 
itanding by the side of the Elder's son. Restorea once 
to bis own father's love, his heart had been insensibly 
with peace since the old man's death. The returning ^ 
mess of the living came in place of that of the dead, ana. 
lild yearned toward his father now with a stronger afTec- 
relieved, at last, from all his fear. He had been suffered 
an hour each dav beside the bed on which his grandfather 
irouded, and he bad got reconciled to the cold, but silent 
appy looks of death. His mother and his Bible told him 
?.y God, without repining, in all things ; and the child did 
th perfect simplicity. One sob had found its way at the 
of that patbetick prayer ; but the tears ihat bathed his glis- 
g cheeks were far different from those that, on the day 
night of his grandfather's decease, had burst from the ^ 
jrofa breaking heart. The old minister laid his hand 
ly upon his golden head ; there was a momentary mur- 
3{ kmdness and pity over the room ; the child was paci- 
and again all was repose and peace. 
A sober voice said that all was ready, and the son and the 
iter led the way reverently out into the open air. The 
stood before the door, and was lifted slowly up with its 
pall. Silently each inourner took his place. The sun 
bining pleasantly, and a gentle breeze, passing through the 
nores, shook down the glittering rain-drops upon the fu« 
[ velvet The small procession, with an instinctive spirit, 
n to move along ; and as I cast up my eves to take a fare- 
look of that beautiful dwelling, now finally left by him 
so long had blessed it, I saw, at the half open lattice of 
ittle bed-room window above, the pale, weeping face of 
stainless matron, who was taking her last passionate fare-, 
of the mortal remains of her father, now slowly receding 
I her to the qu?et field of graves. 

We proceeded along the edges of the hills, and along the 
low-fields, crossed the old wooden bridge over the burn, 
widening in its course to the plain ; and in an hour of pen- 
silence, or pleasant talk, we found ourselves entering, in 
>8er body, the little gateway of the chxwcVv-^^t^. '^vi'^^ 
Qg of the bell we moved across (he greetv xxiwsxAa^ "wA^^- 
i3 ourselves, according to the p\an atiA ottet ^\\\<^\ ^^^ 
fti suggested, around the bier and VUmatwtttV u>3iW'^^v^^^^^- 

4* 
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There was no delay. In a few minutes the Elder was ki 
among the mould of his forefathers, in their long-ago chose 
spot of rest. One by one the people dropped away, and non 
were left by the new-made gi*ave but the son and his litUe bo) 
the pastor and myself. As yet nothing was said, and in tbs 
pause I looked around me, over the sweet burial ground. • 

10. Each tombstone and grave, over which I had often walke 
in boyhood, arose in my memory as I looked steadfasU]^ upoi 
their long forgotten inscriptions; and many had since w 
been erected. The whole character of the place was still sini 
pie and unostentatious; but, from the abodes of the deaijl, 
could see that there had been an improvement in the conditio! 
of the living. There was a taste visible in their decosatioiii 
not without much of native feeling, and, occasionally, some 
thing even of native grace. If there was any other inscriptioi 
than the name and a^e of the poor inhabitants below, it WM 
in general, some sl.ort text of Scripture ; for it is most pleas 
ant and soothing to the pious mind, when bereaved of friends 
to commemorate them on earth by some touching expressioi 
taken from that Book, whicli reveals to them a life in heaven. 

11. There is a sort of gradation, a scale of forgetfulness, ii 
a country church-yard, where the processes of nature are suf 
fered to go on over the green place of burial ; that ia extremely 
affecting m the contemplation. The soul goes, from tK« gravi 
just covered up to that which seems scarcely joined togetiier 
on and on to those folded and bound by the undisturbed ver 
dure of many, many unremembered years. It then glides a 
last into nooks and corners where the ground seems perfectli 
calm and waveless, utter oblivion having smoothed tne eartl 
over the long mouldered bones. Tombstones, on which thi 
inscriptions are hidden in green obliteration, or that are mould 
ering, or falling to a side, are close to others which last weel 
were brushed by the chisel : constant renqvation and ^biistan 
decay, vain attempts to adhere to memory, and oblivion noi 
baffled, and now triumphant, smiling among all the memorial 
of human affection, as they keep continuatly crumbling awa^ 
into the world of undistinguishable dust and ashes. 

12. The church-yard, to the inhabitants of a rural parish, ii 
the place to which, as they grow older, all their thoughts aw 
feelings turn. The young take a look of it every Sabbath-day 
not always perhaps a careless look, but carry away from it, un 

consciously, mahy salutary impTeaaiows. What is more pkis 

Bnt than the meeting of a TutaV coivgc^^^NXoTv Vcl ^^ ^ososda 

jarr/ before the minister apwaxal aN\v«\\s» ^«t^\a ^Seafta 

^^ Ui h'ingdown^ Booner or latex, \Tisvic\\^^e«^^^V;^«»^^^ 
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place, to be spoken of frequently on Sabbath among the 
ffroups of which we used to be one, and our low burial-spot to 
be' visited, at such times, as long as there remains on earth anj 
one to whom our face was dear ! To those who mix in the 
Ptrife and dangers of the world, the place is felt to be uncertain 
wherein they may finally lie at rest. The soldier, the sailor, 
the traveller, can only see some dim grave dug for him, when 
he dies, in some place obscure, nameless," and unfixed to ima- 
giniitioiL All he feels is, that his burial will be, on earth or 
la- the sea. But the peaceful dwellers, who cultivate their 
paternal acres, or tilling at least the same small spot of soil, 
shift only from a cottage on the hillside to one on the plain, 
still within the bounds of one quiet parish ; they look to lay 
their bones, at last, in the burial place of the kirk in which they ' 
were baptized, and with them it almost literally is but a step 
from the cradle to the grave. 

13. Such were the thoughts that calmly followed each other 
in my revery, as I;stood beside the Elder's grave, and the trod- 
den grass was again lifting up its blades from the pressure of 
many feet, now all but a few departed. What a simple burial 
had it been r Dust was consigned to dust; no more. Bare, 
naked, simple, and austere, is, in Scotland, the service of the 
grave. It is left to the soul itself to consecrate, by its passion, 
the mould over which tears, but no words, are poured. Surely 
there is a beauty in this ; for the heart is left unto its own sor- 
row, according as it is a friend, a brother, a parent, or a child, 
that is covered up from our eyes. Yet call not other rites, 
however different from this, less beautiful or pathetick. For 
willingly does the soul connect its grief with any consecrated 
ritual of th6 dead. Sound or silence, musick, hymns, psalms, 
sable garments, or raiment white as snow, all become holy sym- 
bols of the soul's affection ; nor is it for any man to say which 
is the most natural, which is the best of the thousand shows, 
and expressions; and testimonies of sorrow, resignation and 
love, by which mortal beings would seek to express their souls, . 
when one of their brethren has returned to his parent dust 

14. My mind was recalled from all these sad, yet not un- 
pleasant fancies, by a deep groan, and I beheld the Elder's son 
fling himself down upon the grave, and kiss it passionately, 
imploring pardon from God. " I distressed my father's heart 
in his old a^e ; I repented, and received thy forgiveness even 
on thy death bed ! But how may I be ^laavK^d. VfcsX Q^^^^^^S^ 
forgive me for having ao sinned against layoVSi, ^cks^^'sA^^^ 
uber, when his limbs were weak and \i\a e^e-^v^N. ^^^\ 
he old minister stood at the head o£ lYic grave, vj\N}tvo\sX.«\5^^^ 
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ing a word, with his solemn and pitiful eyes fixed up 
prostrate and contrite man. His sin had been great, and 
that till now had, on this day at least, been compressed 
his heart by the presence of so many of his friends, now j 
down upon the sod as if they would have found their ^ 
the very body of his father. Neither of us offered to li 
up, for we felt awed by the rueful passion of his love, 
morse arid his penitence ; and nature, we felt, ought t 
her way. " Fear not, my son," at length said the old i 
a gentle voice, " fear not, my son, but that you are alrea 

S'ven. Dost thou not feel pardon within thy contrite s 
e rose up from his knees with a faint smile, whi 
minister, with his white head yet uncovered, held his 
over him as in benediction; and that beautiful and 
child, who had been standing in a fit of weeping terroui 
father's agony, now came up to him, and kissed his < 
holding in his little hand a few faded primrpses, which 
unconsciously gathered together as they lay on the turf 
grandfather's grave.-r-WiLsoN. 



LESSON xxvin. 

On the Death of a Brother* 

1« I had a brother once, but now have none ! 
He loved me with a childish fondness ; and ofl 
Tq me, as I returned after a short absence 
From Uiat paternal roof that sheltered both 
Our iiifant years, would he extend the hand 
Of strong affection, and look endearment. 
And when the cruel year had come, that called 
Me far away from that abode, and bade 
Me seek another home, he said * farewell ;' 
* Yet a little while and we shall see you again.* 

. I as fondly hoped, ah ! delusive hope ! 



2, The grave conceals him. On this side the grai 
I no more shall see him. Should Providence 
Permit, and I should visit yet onee moie 
Myiovedf native spot of eaxtYi, memj&wtoe.* 
^d, where once he smiled, sVvaW t\v\eV.exv 
Round me. At the table 1 shall seeWvov, 
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But he'll not be there ! and by the fireside, 

But shall not find him ! at the family 

Altar ; but no ! where he was early taught 

To pray, his knees shall bend no more ! at churchy 

Where hand in hand we walked, but where he sat 

Another sits, and listens to the Word of life, 

Which I had hoped would ere long enlist 

His infant thougnt, and imbue his tender mind. 

In the field, where his sportive feet were wont 

To chase the butterfly, I shall walk alone. 

Ye beautiful of wing, fly on, and li^ht 

On every flower, and rest, and sip its swf ets ; 

His busy hand shall not disturb your rest. 

Nor his foot shake the flower on which ye sit ; 

Ye need not fear. 

3. ^ Oh, death ! why, cruel monster. 
Didst thou seize on one so young, so active, 
And so full of hope ? Why wreak thy yengeance 
On this^ bud of genius, unopened yet 

By the ripening hand of time, but opening 
Fast, unfolding seeds of promise ? Why pass 
Unfriendly by whom all other friends forsake. 
Misfortune's child, the aged, racked with pain, 
And the weary of life, to blight one 
Who was his parents' hope, a brother's pride ? 
Why pass by riie, on whom the world has frowned 
Too long, for whom the world has lost its charms. 
And ruthless slay this heir of better hopes, 
In whose morning prospect lowered no cloud. 
Unstamped with the bow of promise ? 

4. Be silent, pride, 'tis right, 'tis God directs ; 
Unerring wisdom guides his deep designs : 
Then cease, my soul, to murmur, cease to mourn, 
Tlie remnant of thy days devote to Him 

Who gave, and took but what he gave ; to Him 

Who is thy life, thy hope, and thy reward ; 

And till those days are numbered, patient wait 

Thy own great change : then be thy work finished, 

Thy last foe subdued, and thou, triumphant 

In redeeming fi^race, prepared to soar 

Above the world of sin, and pain, and 4eiiV\\,Vo ^"^N. 

Where frienda shall meet, and friendsVa^ ce^^e wQxxxsstO. 
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LESSON XXIX. 
Grandeur am>d Moral Interest of American Antiquities. 

' 1. You will expect me to say something of the Ic 
records of the former races that inhabited this country, 
there has, formerly, been a much more numerous jpopul 
than exists here at present, I am fully impressed, fror 
result of my own personal observations. From the hi; 
points of the Ohio, to where I am now writing, and far u 
upper Mississippi and Missouri, the more the country i 
plored and peopled^ and the more its surface is penetratcc 
only are there more mounds brought to view, but more ii 
testable marks of a numerous population. 

% "Wells, artificially wajled, different structures of con 
cnce or defence, have been found in such numbers, i 
longer to excite curiosity. Ornaments of silver and of co 
pottery, of which I have seen numberless specimens i 
these waters; n.ot to mention the mounds themselves, am 
still more tangible evidence of human bodies found in a 
of preservation, and of sepulchres ftill of bones ; are un 
tionable demonstrations, that this country was once poss 
of a numerous population. ♦ ♦ ♦ The mounds thems 
though of earth, are not those rude and shapeless heaps 
they nave been commonly represented to be. I have see 
instance, in different parts of the Atlantick country, the b 
works and other defences of earth, that were thrown i 
our people during the war of the revolution. None of 
monuments date back more than fifty years. These m^ 
must date back to remote depths in the olden time. 

3. From the ages of the trees on them, and from other 
we can trace them back six hundred years, leaving it er 
to the imagination to descend farther into the depths oi 
beyond. And yet, after the rains, the washing, and the 
bling of 80 many ages, many of them are still twenty-fi\ 
high. All of them are, incomparably, more conspicuous i 
<nents than the works which I just noticed. Some of the 
spread over an extent of acres. I have seen, great and 
1 should suppose, a hundred. Though diverse, in p( 
and form, they all have a umioxm e\v«Li«.c.\.ct. 
4. They are, for the most pat^m tvc\\ ^^^^i ^^^' 

gpicuotu situations. Those on xbft OViio ^i^ c.w«t^\>f 
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large trees. But, in the prairie regions, where I hare seen 
the greatest numbers, they are covered with tall grass, and 

generally near benches ; which indicate the former courses of 
le rivers, in the finest situations for present culture ; and the 
greatest population clearly has been in those very positions, 
where the most dense future population will be. • • • • 

5. The English, when they sneer at our country, speak of it 
as steril in moral interest. " It has," say they, " no monu- 
ments, no ruins, none of the massive remains of former ages ; 
no castles, no mouldering abbeys, no baronial towers and dun* 

Seons; nothing to connect the imagination and the heart with 
le past; no recollections of former ages, to associate the 
past with the future.'\ 

6. But I have been attempting sketches of the largest and 
most fertile valley in the world, larger, in fact, than half of 
Europe, all its remotest points being brought into proximity 
by a stream, whicfi runs, the length of that continent, and to 
which all but two or three of me rivers of Europe are but 
rivulets. Its forests make a respectable figure, even placed 
beside Blenheim park. 

7. We have lakes which could find a place for the Cumber- 
land lakes in the hollow of one of their islands. We have 
prairies, which have struck me as among the ,sublimest pros- 
pects in nature. There we see the sun rising over a boundless 
plain, where the blue .of the heavens, in all directions, touches 
aad mingles with- the verdure of the flowers. It is, to me, a 
view fiir more glorious than that on which the sun rises over a 

I barren and angry waste of sea. The one is soft, cheerful, as- 
j sociated with fife, and requires an easier eflfort of the imagina- 
' tion to travel beyond the eye. The other is grand, but dreary, 
: desolate, and always ready to destroy. 

i 8. In the most pleasing positicms of these prairies, we have 
■ our Indian mounds, whicn proudly rise above the plain. At 
; first the eye mistakes them for hills ; but, when it catches th« 
regularity of their breast-works and ditches, it discovers, at 
: once, that they are the labours of art and of inen. 

9. When the evidence of the senses convinces us that human 
bones moulder in these masses ; when you dig about them, 
and bring to light their domestick utensils ; and are compelled 
to believe, that the busy tide of life once flowed here ; when 
you see, at once, that these races were of a very diflTerent char- 
acter from the present generation; you begin to inquire if 
any tradition, if any, tne faintest, lecoT^^ c"mv ^w^'^ -ws^ 
}fgit upon these habitations of men o£ anoXXvet ^^e. 
JO. IS there no scope, beside t\ie«<i m^xxw^*^ tot vKw^^^fi^ 
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tion, and for contemplation of the past? The men, their 
joys, their sorrows, their bones, are all buried together. • But 
the grand features of nature remain. There is the beautiful 
prairie, over which they *' strutted through life's poor play." 
The forests, the hills, the mounds, lift their heads in unal- 
terable repose, and furnish the same sources of contempla^ 
tion to us, that they did to those generations that have passel 
away. 

1 1. It is true, we have little reason to suppose, that ther 
were the guilty dens of petty tyrants, who let loose their half* 
savage vassals to burn, plunder, enslave, and despoil an ad" 
joining den. There are no remains of the vast and useless 
monasteries, where ignorant and lazy monks dreamed over 
their lusts, or meditated their vile plans of acquisition and '| 
imposture. 

12. Here must have been a i*ace of men, on these charm- 
ing plains, that had every call from the scenes that sur- 
rounded them, to contented existence and tranquil medita* 
tion. Unfortunate, as men view the thing, they must hare 
been. Innocent and peaceful they probably were ; for, had 
they been reared amid wars and quarrels, like the present' 
Indians, they would, doubtless, have maintained their ground, 
end their posterity would have remained to this day. Be- 
side them moulder the huge bones of their contempottry 
beasts, which must have been of thrice the size of the ele- 
phant. 

13. I cannot judge of the recollections excited by castles 
and towers that I have not seen. But I have seen aD'of 
grandeur, which our cities can display. I have seen, toOy \ 
Siese lonely tombs of the desert ; seen them rise from these 
boundless and unpeopled plains. My imagination and my 
heart have been full of the past The nothingness of the 
brief dream of human life has forced itself upon my mind. 
The unknown race, to which these bones belonged, had, I 
doubt not, as many projects of ambition, and hoped, as san- 1 

§uinely, to have their names survive, as the great ones of 
le present day. — ^T. Flint. 
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LESSON XXX. 
T%e Importance of a Good Education. 

1. I CONSIDER a human soul without education, like marble 
a the quarry, which shows none of its inherent beauties until 
he skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, makes the sur- 
Gice shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, and 
ein, that runs through the body of it. 

2. Education, after the same manner, when it works upon a 
loble mind, draws out to vieAv every latent virtue and perfec- 
ion, which, without such helps, are never able to make theii 
ppearance. 

3. If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
oon upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to illus- 
rate the force of education, which Aristotle has brought to 
xplain his doctrine of substantial forms, when fie tells us, that 

statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and that the art of the 
tatuary only clears away the superfluous matter, and removes 
lie rubbish. The figure is in the stone, and the sculptor only 
nds it. 

4. What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to 
human soul. The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the 

rise, the good, or the great man, very often lies hidden and con- 
ealed in a plebeian, which a proper education miglit have 
ianterred and brought to Hght. I am, therefore, much de- 
ghted with reading the accounts of savage nations, and with 
OQtempIating those virtues which are wild and uncultivated 
> see courage exerting itself in fierceness, resolution in obsti ^ 
Bcy,' wisdom in cunning, patience in Sullenness and despair. 

5. Men's passions operate variously, and appear in different 
inds of actions, according as they are more or less rectified 
ttd swayed by reason. \Vhen one hears of negroes, who, upon 
»e death of their masters, or upon changing their service, hang 
lemselves upon the next tree, as it sometimes happens in our 
merican plantations, who can forbear admiring theii fidelity, 
lough it expresses itself in so dreadful a manner? 

6. What might not that savage greatness of soul, which 
ppears in these poor wretches on many occasions, be raised 
I, were it rightly cultivated ? And what colo\ir o^ ^^cvsa^ ^"asv 
lere be for the contempt with which we treal \Kv^ \^^xN. <i^ ^^ 
fic/cs; that we should not put them upon the ccrwKvo^^QQ^'«^% 
\iin:a::i:y; that we should only set an insiatii^ca^X.feiSi^J^^'^'^ 

5 . " 
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the man who murders them ; nay, that we should, as mnch f 
in us lies, cut them off from the prospects of happiness in ai 
other world as well as in this ; and deny them that, which ti 
look upon as the 'proper means for attaining it ? 

7. It is, therefore, an unspeakable blessing, to be bom in thof 
parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge flourisl 
though it must be confessed that there are, even in these part 
several poor uninstructed persons, who are but little aboYe tl 
inhabitants of those nations of which I have been here spea] 
ing ; as those who have had the advantages of a more nber 
education, rise above one another by several different degret 
of perfection. 

o. For, to return to our statue in the block of marble, we » 
it sometimes only begun to be chipped, sometunes rough hew 
and but just sketched into a human figure ; sometimes we s 
the man appearing distinctly in all his limbs and features ; som 
times we nnd the figufe i^Tought up to great elegance ; b 
seldom meet with any to which the hand of a Phidias or 
Praxiteles could not give several nice touches and finishing 
—Addison. 



LESSON XXXI. 
A Sister* i Love, 

1. There is no purer feeling kindled upon the altar of hum; 
affections, than a sister's pure, uncontaminated love for h 
brother. It is unlike all other affections ; so disconnected wi 
selfish sensuality ; so feminine in its developements ; so digi 
fied, and yet, with all, so fond, so devoted. Nothing can ut 
it, nothing can surpass it 

2. The world may revolve, and its evolutions effect chang 
in the fortunes, in the character, and in the disposition of U 
brother, yet if he wants, whose hand will so speedily streti 
out as that of his sister ; and if his character is maligned, who 
voice will so readily swell in his advocacy. 

3. Next to a mother's unquenchable love, a sister^s is pre-en 

nent - It rests so exclusively on -the ties of consanguinity I 

its sustenance, it is so wholly divested of passion, and sprin 

irom such a deep recess in the human bosom, that when a sis 

once fondly and deeply regaxAa \\et \«o^«t, VScal ^ffecttoe 

blended with her existence, and l\ve\«m'^^^^^w)iTvfiwM^>& 
pires only with that existence. 
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4. In all the annals of crime it is considered something anom- 
alous to find the hand of a sister raised in anger against her 
brother, or her heart nurturing the seeds of hatred, envy, or 
revenge, in regard to that bromer. 

5. in all affections of woman there is a devotedness which 
cannot be properly appreciated by man. In those regards 
where the passions are not at all necessary in increasing the 
strength of the affections, more sincere truth and pure feeling 
may be expected than in such as are dependant upon each other 
for their duration as well as their felicities. 

6. A sister's love, in this respect, is peculiarly remarkable. 
There is no selfish gratification in its out-pourings ; it lives firom 
the natural impulse ; and personal charms are not in the slight-* 
est degree necessary to its birth or duration. — Anonymous. 



LESSON XXXII. 
On Happiness. 

1. The great pursuit of man is after happiness ; it is the 
first and strongest desire of his nature ; — ^in every stage of his 
life he searches for it as for hidden treasure ; courts it under a 
thousand different shapes ; and, though perpetually disap* 
pointed, still persists — ^runs after and inquires for it afresh-— 
asks. every passenger who comes in his way, " Who will show 
him any good ;" — ^who will assist him in the attainment of it, 
or direct ram to the discovery of this great end of all his wishes. 

2. He is told by one to search for it among the more gay 
and youthful pleasures of life ; in scenes of mirth and spright- 
liness, where nappiness ever presides, and is ever to be known 
by the ioy and laughter which he will see at once painted in 
her looKs. 

3. A second, with a graver aspect, points out to him the 
costly dwellings which pride and extravagance have erected ; 
tells the inquirer that tne object he is in search of ii^bits 
there ; that happiness lives only in company with the great, 
in the midst oi much pomp and outward state. That he will 
easily find her out by the coat of many colours she has on, and 
the great luxury and expense of eqmpage and furniture with 
whidi she always sits surrounded. 

4. The miser wonders how awy otwft "WwiW -asMS^^*^^ 'kssSs. 
wUfuUy put him upon so wrong a scetLti — coTi^TOi'Wi.'s»'\»ssv'^* 

bappineaa and extravagance never vahaJovXe^ \aA«^ '^^ "»* 
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roof; — that, if he would not be disappointed in his search, 
must look into the plain and thrifty dwelling of the prude 
man, who knows and iniderstanils tlic worth of money, a 
cautiously lays it up against an evil hour. 

5. That it is not the prosiitution of wealth upon the pi 
sions, or the parting with it at all, that constitutes happines 
but that it is the keeping it together, and the having and hoi 
ing it fast to him and his heirs for ever, which are the ch 

.attributes that form this great idol of human wors'hip, to whi 
so much incense is offered up every day. 

6. The epicure^ though he easily rectifies so gross a m 
take, yet, at the same time, he plunges him, if possible, intc 
greater ; for, hearing the object of his pursuit to be happincu 
and knowing of no other happiness than what is seated imn: 
diately in his senses, he sends the inquirer there; tells him 
is in vain to search elsewhere for it, than where nature hers( 
has placed it, in the indulgence and gratification of the app 
tites, which are given us for that end : and, in a word, if J 
will not take his opinion in the matter, he may trust the wo 
of a much wiser man, who has assured us, that there is nothii 
better in this world, than that a man should eat and drink, ai 
rejoice in his works, and make his soul enjoy good in his labo 
— for that is his portion. 

7. To rescue him from this brutal experiment, ambitic 
takes him by the hand and carries him into the world ; sho\ 
him all the kingdoms of the earth, and the glory of then 
points out the many ways of advancing his fortune, and raisii 
nimself to honour ; lays before his eyes all the charms ni 
bewitching temptations of power, and asks if there be ar 
happiness in this world like that of being caressed, courto 
flattered, and followed. 

8. To close all, the philosopher meets him bustling in tl 
full career of liis pursuits — stops him — tells him, if ne is i 
search of happiness, he is gone far out of his way : — that tli 
deity has long been banished from noise and tumults, whei 
tliere was no rest found for her, and was iled into solitude, ft 
from all commerce of the world ; and, in a word, if he woul 
find her, he must leave this busy and intriguing scene, and g 
back to that peaceful scene of retirement and books, from whic 
he first set out. 

9. In this circle, too often does a man run, tries all expcr 
ments, and generally sits down weaned and dissatisfied wit 

Uiem all at last — in utter iJespavx oi evex ^c.eoYcv^\\s»lv\sv^ whi 

Ae wants — not knowing w\vat lo \.tws.\. lo ^x.^\-et ^o tkss.w-^ ^^-a 

pointtnenis, or where to lay ti^e i[au\l, w\\<i>2tvct m ^\^ \\x^ 
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dty of his own nature, or the insufficiency of the enjoymenti 
tfaemselves. 

10. There is hardly any subject more exhausted, or which^ 
at one time or other, has afforded more matter for argument 
and declamation than this one, of the insufficiency of our en- 
joyments. Scarce a reformed sensualist, from Solomon down 
to oiir own days, who has not in some fits of repentance or dis- 
appointment, uttered some sharp reflection upon the emptiness 
of numan pleasure, and of the vanity of vanities which dis- 
covers itself in all the pursuits of mortal man. 
. 11. And though in our pilgrimage through this world, some 
of OS may be so fortunate as to meet with some clear fountains 
by the way, that may cool for a few moments the heat of this 
■eat thirst of happiness ; yet our Saviour, who knew the world, 
lOugh he enjoyed but little of it, tells us, that whosoever drink- 
of this water will thirst again ; and we will find by experi- 
it is 90f and by reason, that it always must be so. — Sterns. 




LESSON xxxm. :U .; '- !: v • 

lAberPy and Slavery. 

1. Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still slavery ! — still thou art 

bitter draught ; and though thousands in all ages have been 

le to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. 

% It is thou. Liberty ! — thrice sweet and gracious goddess ! 

rhom all, in publick or in private, worship ; whose taste is 

iteful, and ever will be so till nature herself shall change. 

fo teint of words can spot thy sno^vy mantle, or chymick 

)wer turn thy sceptre into iron. 

3. With thee to smile upon him as he eats his crust, the 
lin is happier than his monarch, from whose court thou art 
led. Gracious heaven! grant me but health, thou great 

iwer of it ! and give me but this fair goddess as my com- 
m ; and shower down thy mitres, if it seem ffood unto thy 
leprOvidence, upon those heads which are acning for them. 

4. frnrsmng these ideas, I sat down close to my table, and 
ig my head upon my hand, I began to figure to myself the 
ies of confinement I was in a right Ciame lot \\i vc^^ ^^ 

lye faXa Bcope to my imagination. 

/ was going to begin with the milliona oi wv te'^^^vi-^tesw- 
h bom to no inberitSLnce but slavery ; but ft«^0Mv^,\vQi^«^^, 
^tiagOw picture was, that I could notbxiSvg"^^^^^^'^^^^ 

5* 
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the multitude of sad groups in it did but distract me ; I tool 
single captive, and having shut him up in his dungeon, I th 
looked through the twilight of his grated door to take 1 
picture. 

6. I beheld Jiis body half wasted away with long expec 
tion and confinement ; and felt what kind of sickness of i 
heart it is which arises from hope deferred. Upon looki 
nearer, I saw him pale and feverish. In thirty years the wc 
ern breeze had not once fanned his blood. 

7. He had seen no sun, no moon in all that time, nor 1 
the voice of a friend or kinsman breathed through his latti 
His children ; but here my heart began to blccS, and I i 
forced to go on with another part of his portrait.' 

8. He was sitting on vhe ground upon a little «traw in 
farthest corner of his dupgeon, which was alternately his cl 
and bed. A little calendar of small sticks was laid at the h< 
notched all over with the dismal days and nights he had pas 
there. 

0. He had one of these little sticks in his hand, and wit 
rusty nail he was etching another day of misery to add to 
heap. As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted ii 
hopeless eye toward the door, then cast it down, shook 
head, and went on with his work of affliction* 

10. I heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his b 
to lay his little stick upon the bundle. He gave a deep s 
I saw the iron enter into his soul. I burst into tears. I c( 
not sustain the picture of confinement which my fancy 
drawn. — Sterne. 



LESSON XXXIV. 
May Morning 



isr. 



1. BEArTiFULLY broko forth the clear, biig^ht sun, and bal 
was the breath of " incense breathing mom,*' which wclcon 
the coming of this queen of \\e months. The blue sky seen 
to smile, and the early birds were loud with their salutalie 
Nature, by a thousand cheerful sights and a tiiousand sw 
sounds, testified her rejoicing, and the earth had decked 

bosom with the first little iloww^ ;xxv^\s\A^cav^^g»elDui for 

ateps of her lovely visiter. 
2. But what was aU this to owe Vm^^Tw^oi^.^^wSjassB.'^ 

5*ambers of the city, wlvcxe \\ve ewVj V\s3CCLt^V^«SMa 
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drowns the melody of nature's hymnsj and the high piles of 
brick shut from sight the azure heavens and the rainbow clouds? 
Man learns to sleep over the tokens of reviving spring, hard- 
ened to ita holy serenity by the bustling avocations of ambition 
and gain. 

3. But childhood^ yet feels its native sympathy with the 
yoraiff year, and owns its influence, and loves to go forth with 
the glad birds and the infant flowers. It was the voice of 
children cheerfully prepariiig for their May-morning stroll, 
which broke my slumbers. Tlie sun, just risen, poured a. tran- 
quil light abroad, and I sprung from my couch resolved once 
more to be a child, and taste. the pleasures of spring-time in 
the fields. 

4. I soon passed the streets and the bridge, and was fairly 
in the country. I breatlied a fresher air, 1 trod with a freer 
step; I was in the domains of nature once more, escaped 
from the confinement of man's invention, and the crowd of 
man's works ; I saw nothing around me but the works of God,* 
and the light and peace which he sheds upon the world that 
he loves — ^loves and blesses iil spite of its sins. 

5. I looked upward, and, in letters of living light, the heav- 
ens spread before me his love. I looked around, and I saw 
it in the swelling blossoms, in the budding branches, in tlie 
springing carpet of green. It came to my ear in the glad 
melody of the birds, artd in the heart-:felt accents of dehgh* 
which burst from the groups of happy and active children. 

6. I felt it in every breath I drew, laden with the morning 
fragrance, which is sweeter tlmii all perfume, and wafts health 
and pleasure on its wing. It all has but one Autlior, I ex- 
claimed, and he is love. 

7. It is His spirit which breathes in the gale, and lives in all 
these signs of joy and life. 

" Thy footsteps imprint the morning hills, 
Thy voice is heard in the miisick of rills, 
In Uie song of birds, and the heavenly chorus 
That nature utters around us, o'er us. 
In every thing thy glory beametli ; 
- From every thing thy witness strcamcth." 

S. And 80 it has been from the beginning : " He has never 
left himself without witness ;" and. wWl TcvQt^ ^!^\^\\.S\\ xir^. 
MieBBihan these days, in whidi "\\e x^TvexN* ^*i Was. ^^. '^^ 
earth P* It seema like the freshness aivvV mm\.^ v^^ ^w ^s^x'sa^^ 
ereaUoiL I was ready to say wU\\ B\ic\«xvv««^> Va \\v8.>a«M^ 
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hymn, on such a morning as this it was thai the new created 
world sjirung up at God's r.ommand. 

9. TJiis is the air of holy tranquillity which 'was then upon 
all thintrs; this the clear and fragrant breath that passed over 
the smiling jrardens of Eden ; this the same sweet light that 
then shot down from the new-born sun, and diffused a ffentle 
rapture over the face of nature, and through the frame of living 
things. 

10. And such, too, shall be the aspect of that morning which 
ushers in the spring-time of heaven's eternal year : such the 
serenity and fiiorv of that day which shall call forth to renewed 
existence, not the plants and flowers from a temporary death, 
but the spirits of immortal men ; and shall roll through earth 
and heaven, not the musick of an cart^ily spring-time, but the 
ra])turous anthems of the ransomed children pf God, rising 
to the birth of the everlasting year. 

11. Hail, then, all hail, thou fair morning of this fairest ot 
the months ! — emblem of the fairer morning that yet shall be; 
memorial of the nativity of eartli ; image of God's ever-present 
love; pledge of an everlasting year! Thou shalt pass away, 
beautiful as thou art, and thy blossoms and pleasures perish. 
The hot sinnmer shall scorch them, and the stormy winter bury 
them beneath his snows. But that glorious spring-time, which 
shall revive the being of man, shall never fade. The soul 
shall blossom and flourish, for ever in the garden of God. His 
cpirit breathes there a perpetual balm, and the sunshine of liis 
countenance knows no variableness nor shadow of change. 

12. Roll on ye tardy seasons ; accomplish your appointed 
periods, and introduce that unfading May; Ye may change,, 
out ye bring on that which cannot change. Ye may waft to 
me sorrows and disappointments as ye fly, but ye are fast 
bearing me wliere sorrow aiul disappointment cannot come* 
And I will welcome even the winter of death, since it shall be 
followed by the spring of }ieaven. — H. Ware, Jr. 



LESSON XXXV. 
T%tf Happy Man, 



L How happy is he boTtv ox l«v\^\.. 
That serveth not anothex'^ \\\W% - 
Whose armour is \ua YvoneaV. vXyowsJ^V, 
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2. Whose passions not his masters arc ; 

Whose soul is still prepared for death 
Not tied unto the world with care 
Of princes' ear, or vulgar breath : 

3. Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Wliose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great : 

4. Who envies none whom chance doth raise, 

Or vice : who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given with prabe ; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good: 

6. Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend. 

6. Tliis man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 
And, having nothing, yet hath all. 

Sir Henry Wottoiii 



LESSON XXXVI. 

Women Polish and Improve, Society. 

. Among the innumerable ties by which mankind are dra^vn 
held together, may be fairly reckoned that love of praise, 
ch perhaps is the earliest passion of human beings. It is 
iderful how soon children begin to look out for notice, and 
consequence. 

. To attract mutual regards by mutual services, is one chief 
, and one important operation, of a principle, which I should 
orry to think that any of you had outlived. No sooner do 
social affections unfold themselves, than youth appear 
litious to deserve the approbation of those arouud iKeta* 
ir demres of this kind are more lively, aa \]bjeV£ ^s\jCk«v5otfiw^ 
Tiore iagenious. 
Of those boya who discover tlie grealeaX wlwit Xo ^VxS^s^^ 
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by their capacity, their spirit, or their generosity, the esteei 
of their companions, it may be commonly observed, that the 
shoot up into the most valuable characters. 

4. Eagerness for the admiration of school-fellows and other 
without distinction of sex, is felt at first ; but When, in procei 
of time, the bosom becomes sensible to that distinction, it begii 
to beat with a peculiar anxiety to please the female part of yoi 
acquaintance. The smiles, the applause, the attachment < 
young women, you now consider as conferring felicity of 
more intcrestinff nature ; and to secure such happiness, is fro 
henceforth an object that incites and influences you on a tha 
sand occasions. 

5. By an increasing susceptibility to the attractions of ti 
softer sex, you are carried more and more into their compan] 
and there, my brothers, your hearts and manners, your tast 
and pursuits, receive very often a direction that remains e? 
after, and that will probably decide your destiny through ll 
whole of your existence. 

6. I am aware, indeed, that to underrate their importani 
and cultivate their commerce only as subservient to convei 
ence, amusement, or voluptuousness, is common among t 
ignorant, the petulant, and the profligate of our sex ; but, mjp 
as I have been in the conversation of many worthy and acow 
plished persons of the other, I would willingly, if possib 
prevent your adopting a system alike ungenerous and false. 

7. It IS certain, that savages, and those who are but lit 
removed from their condition, have seldom behaved to woni 
with much respect or tenderness. On the other hand, it \ 
known, that in civilized nations they have ever been objed 
of both : that, in the most heroick states of antiquity, their ju(f 
ment was often honoured as the standard, and tneir si 
often sought as the reward of merit. 

8. And though in those states the allurement of fei 
softness was perhaps not always sufficiently understood, oi 
probably to that passion for publick interest, and extensive ' 
which seems to have overpowered all other emotions ; it 
yet be acknowledged, that the ladies of ancient days freqi 
possessed a wonderful influence in what concerned the pol 
welfare, and private affections, of the people to whom 
belonged. 

9. But say, my friends, does it not reflect some \nstt$ 
the fair sex, that their talents and virtues have still been 

revered in periods of the ^re^VeaV TetvoNNTv\ k:cA. tiell 
beseech you, what age or cowtary, ^ysAxw^y^^^SsV^ba^ 
of famCf haa not received a ^wX q1 ^^aaX. ^^NasiRj^o^ \xm8 
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numbers of women whom it produced, conspicuous for their 
irirtues and their talents ? 

10. Look at this, in which you live, does it not derive a very 
considerable share of its reputation from the female pens that 
eminently adorn it? Look into the history of the world at 
large ; do you not find, that the female sex have, in a variety 
of ways, contributed largely to many of its most important 
events 1 

11. Look into the great machine of society, as it moves 
before you : do you not perceive that they arc still among its 
principal springs ? Do not their characters and manners deeply 
affect the passions of men, the interests of education, and those 

I domestick scenes where so much of life is past, and with which 
its happiness or misery is so intimately blended ? 
^ 12. Consult your own experience, and confess whether you 

f'tre not touched by almost every tlang they do or say, or look ; 
confess whether their very foibles and follies do not often 
interest, and sometimes please you ? 

13. There cannot, I am persuaded, be many worse symp- 
toms of degeneracy, in an enlightened age, than a Rowing 
indifference about the regards of reputable women, and a fasK- 
ionablepropensity to lessen the sex in general., 

14. Where this is the case, the decencies of life, the softness 
of love, the sweets of friendship, the nameless tender charities 
that pervade and unite the most virtuous form of cultivated 
•ociety, are not likely to be held in higJi estimation ; and when 
these fall into contempt, what is there left to polish, humanize, 
«r delight mankind ? — Fordyce. 



LESSON XXXVII. 
The Wonders of Nature, 

1. How mighty! how majestick ! and how mysterious are 
liature^s works ! When the air is calm, where sleep the stormy 
\vinds ? In what chambers are they reposed, or in what dun- 
^ons confined ? But when He, " who holds them in his fist," 
is pleased to awaken their rage, and throw open their prison 
floors, then, with irresistible impetuosity, they rush forth', scat- 
teringdread, and menacing destruction. 

2. The atmosphere is hurled into t\ve iicioaV \x3Mv\i\NM^avN& ^«^- 
fusion. The aerial torrent bursts its way ov ex \xvo\»cv\»c«ns».» ^«fe»»% 

nnd continent All things feci the dtead^xxX %\\oeV. NSV >5k>5V5? 
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tremble before the furious blast. iTie forest, ve^ed and to 
groans under the scourge. 

3. Her sturdy sons are strained to the very root, and aim 
sweep the soil they were wont to shade. The stubborn o: 
that disdains to bend, is dashed headlong to the ground ; a: 
with shattered arms, with prostrate trunk, blocks up the ro 

vWhile the flexile reed, that springs up in the marsh, yieldi 
to the gust, (as the meek and pliant temper to injuries, or 1 
resigned and patient spirit to misfortunes,) eludes the force 
the storm, and survives amid the wide-spread havock. 

4. For a moment, the turbulent and outrageous sky seems 
be assuaged ; but it intermits its warmth, only to increase 
strength. Soon the sounding squadrons of the air return 
the attack, and renew their ravages with redoubled fury. T 
stately dome rocks amid the wneeling clouds. The impr< 
nable tower totters on its basis, and threatens to overwhe 
whom it was intended to protect. 

6. The ragged rocks arc rent in pieces ; and even the hi] 
the perpetual hills, on their deep- foundations are scarci 
secure. Where now is the place of safety, when the city rec 
and houses become heaps ? Sleep aflrighted flies. Diversi 
is turned into horrour. All is uproar in the elements ; all 
consternation among mortals ; and nothing but one wide sec 
of rueful devastation through the land. 

6. The ocean swellsr with tremendous commotions. T 
ponderous waves are heaved from their capacious bed, ai 
almost lay bare the 'unfathomable deep. Flung into the mc 
rapid agitation, they sweep over the rocks ; they lash the lol 
clifl^s, and toss themselves intQ the clouds. 

7. Navies arc rent from their anchors ; and, with all the 
enormous load, are whirled swift as the arrow, wild as tl 
winds, along the vast abyss. Now they climb the rollii 
mountain ; Uiey plough the frightful ridge, and seem to ski 
the skies. Anon they plunge into the opening gulf; they lo 
the sight of day, and are lost themselves to every eye. 

8. How vain is the pilot's art ; how impotent the marinei 
strength ! " They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunkc 
man." Despair is in every face, and death sits threatening c 
every surge. But when Omnipotence pleases to comman 
the storm is hushed to silence ; the lightnings lay aside t];€ 
fiery bolts, and the billows cease to roll. — Hervey. 
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LESSON XXXVnL 

Female AccomplishmefUs, 

T0T7KO lady may excel in speaking French and Italian ; 
peat a few passages from a volume of extracts ; play 
Tofessor, and sing like a siren ; have her dressing room 
ed with her own drawing, tables, stands, flower-pots, 
, and cabinets; nay, she may dance like Sempronia 
and yet we shall insist that she may have been very 
ducated. 

am far from meaning to set no value whatever on any 
f these qualifications ; they are all of them elegant, and 
»f them properly tend to the perfecting of a polite edu- 
These things, in their measure and decree,, may be 
but there are others which should not be left undone. 
;hings are becoming, but " one thin^ is needful." Be- 
18 the world seeins to be fully apprized of the value of 
er tends to embellish life, there is less occajBibn here to 
m its importance. 

ut, though a well bred young lady may lawfully leam 
>f *the fashionable arts ; yet, let me ask, does it seenfHo 
true end of education to make women of &shion dan- 
ingers, players, painters, actresses, sculptors, gilders, 
lers, engravers, and embroiderers ? Most men are corn- 
destined to some profession, and their minds are conse- 
y turned each to its respective object. 
Vould it not be strange if they were called out to exer- 
cir profession, or to set up their trade, with only a little 
1 knowledge of the trades and professions of all other 
nd without any previous definite application to their own 
ir calling ? 1 he profession of ladies, to which the bent 
r instruction should be turned, is that of daughters, wives, 
rs, and mistresses of families. 

.^hey should be therefore trained with a view to these 
1 conditions, and be furnished with a stock of ideas, and 
)les, and qualifications, and habits, ready to be applied 
3propriated, as occasion may demand, to each ot tnese 
tive situations. For though the arts, which merely em 
. life, must claim admiration ; yet, when a mmx of senae 
to niarry, it is a companion wfiQia \iq V7^Tv\;&^%\y5ti^<Q^ 



f ig not merely a cr^ture who ^m 'f^VwV iiti^ ^^?«t'» ''"^ 

6 
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dng, and draw, and dress, and dance ; it is a bein; wh 
comfort and counsel him ; one who can reason, and reflec 
feel, and judge, and discourse, and discriminate ; one wh 
assist him in his afiairs, lighten his cares, sooth his sor 
purify his joys, strengthen nis principles, and educate hie 
dren. — ^Hannah More. 



LESSON XXXIX. 
T%e JSeggar*s Petition, 

h Pitt the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your d 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
Oh ! give relief^ and Heaven will bless your store. 

2. These tattered clothes my poverty bespeak ; 

These hoanr locks proclaim my lengthened yean 
And many a furrow, in my grief-worn cheek. 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

3. Yon house, erected on the rising-ground. 

With tempting aspect, drew me from my road ; 
For Plenty, there, a residence has found. 
And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 

4. Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor : 

Here, as I craved a morsel of their bread, 
A pampered menial drove me from the door. 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 

5. Oh ! take me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb. 
For I am poor, and miserably old. 

6. Should I reveal the sources of my grief, 

If soft humanity e'er touched your breast, 

Your hands would not withhold the kind reUei^ 

And tears of pity would not be repressed. 

i^ Heaten senda misfortimeB*. 'wVv^ i^o'«iA'^«iK«\^a»\ 
*Ti8 Heaven baa bTO^Yvl ma to iiVi% «\^% ^^m ira 
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And yoinr condition may be soon like mine^ 
Tbe child of sorrow and of misery. 

& A Htde fiurm was my paternal lot : 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hailed the mom: 
Bat, ah ! oppression forced me from my cot ; 
My cattle died, and blighted was my com. 

9. My dauffhter,^-once the comfort of my age, — 
Lm'ecU by a villain, from her native home. 
Is cast, abandoned, on the world's wide stage. 
And doomed, in scanty poverty, to roam. 

10. My tender wife, — sweet soother of my care !— 

Struck with sad anguish at the stem decree. 
Fell, lingering fell, a victim to despair. 
And left the world to wretche4ness and me* 

11. PitF the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your dooCii 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
Oh I give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

Anonyxovs. 



LESSON XL. 

ne Dignii/y of Human Nature, 

Extract of an Oiration delivered at Rhode Island College, 1796. 

1. Guided by reason, man has travelled through the abstruse 
regions of the philosophick world. He has oriffinated rules by 
which he can direct the ship through the pathless ocean, and 
measure the comet's flip^ht over the fields of unlimited space. 
He has established society and government. He can aggre- 
gate the profusions of every climate, and every season. He 
can meliorate the severity, and remedy the iirprrfectioir. r ♦' 
nature herself. All these things he can perform by the usbist- 
once of reason. 

% By imagination, man seems to verge towards creative 
•power. Aided by this, he can perfonxv b\\ \h^ '^NQtks^Jewi ^1 
ieulptare andpaiiiting. He can alimoBl make \\\e xwaxVifc w^^s^^ 
Me cuaJiOQat make me brook mnrmuc do\YU^ei^^^^^^>^9^'^^^ 



•eape. Ohe% on the pinions of imagination, he soa 
where the eye has never travelled ; where other stars 
on the mantle of night, and a more effulgent sun lights 
blushes of morning. 

3. Flying from world to world, he gazes on all the 
of creation ; or, lighting on the distant margin of the u: 
darts the eye of fancy over the mighty void, where pow 
tive never yet has energized, where existence still sleef 
wide abyss of possibility. 

4. By .Imagination he can travel back to the source c 
converse with the successive generations of men, an< 
into emulation while he surveys the monumental tro] 
ancient art and ^lory. He can sail down the stream 
until he loses '' sight of stars and sun, by wandering in 
retired parts of eternity, when the heavens and the eai 
be no more." 

5. To these unequivocal characteristicks of greatness 
let us adduce the testimony of nature herself. Surr 
creation subserves the wants and proclaims the dignity 
For him day and night visit the world. For him the 
walk their splendid round. For him the earth tee 
riches, and the heavens smile with beneficence. 

6. All creation is accurately adjusted to his capacity 
He tastes the dainties of festivity, breathes the perl 
morning, revels on the charms of melody, and regale 
with alfthe painted beauties of vision. Whatever ca 
whatever can charm, whatever can expand the soul wit 
of bliss, allures and solicits his attention. All things 1 
all things grand, all things sublime, appear in native Ic 
«nd proffer man the richest pleasures of fruition. 



LESSON XLI. 

Education Prevents Crirae. 

1. Crime, we fear, must increase numerically in i 
tion with the increase of population and wealth ; b 
great mistake to suppose, that they increase more 
of virtue and beneficence, and a still greater to sup] 
any part of the former increase is owing to the di 

knowledge. This, on the contrary, \», \ie^o\A i!A 

great counleracting cause. 
A Yie^^ it ii now generaJly ^peft^,^Toc%«s^%tcwc 
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and die only sure way to reclaim or to secure men from its 
- templitioBii, 18 to instruct them as to the consequences of their 
yidding; The great causes oC crime are, the want of means 
to prosecute lawful industry with success ; the want of habits 
of reflection, and self-command to poipt out the consequences 
of misconduct, and to ensure effect to the conviction ; and the ^ 
want of innocent and interesting occupations to dispel the ennui i 
of idleness and insignificance. » 

S. Now, education strikes directly at the root of all these 
causes of eiril : and to say that a man, who has been qualified 
by instruction for almost every species of honest industry; 
whose faculties and powers of reflection have been cultivated 
hy study ; and to whom boundless sources of interesting specu- 
lation and honourable ambition have thus been laid open, is, 
m consequence of these very things, more likely to commit 
crimes than one in opposite circumstances, is obviously to 
maintain, not an erroneous, but an absurd proposition, and, in 
fiict, to be guUty o£ a plain contradiction in terms. 

4h It is very true that education will not absolutely eradicate 
our evil propensities, and that to those depraved individuals 
whom it nas not been able to correct, it may occasionally afford 
the means of more deliberate and more effective guilt. It 
is quite true, for example, that a man who has been taught 
to write is better qualified to commit forgery than one who 
has not 

5. But it is equally true, that a man who can speak is better 
fitted to commit perjury than one who is dumb ; and that one 
irho has been cured of palsy, is more likely to engage in assaults 
than one who is still disabled by such a malady : but it is no 
more the natural or common use of the power of writing to 
fEtcilitate forgery, than it is of speech or manual vigour to for- 
ward deceit or violence ; and the reasoning is not less absurd, 
which would, on such grounds, arraign the expediency of 
teaching aill men to write, than that by which it should be con- 
cluded, that the world would be much happier and better if tho 
bulk of mankind were mute and incapable of motion ! 

Epinburgh Review. 



LESSON XLII. 

Address to the ISun, 



h O TMoUf that roliest above, rowna a% ^^t ifita^\ ^^ "w^ 
Atben !— Whence are thy beams, O axml— ^^ «^«t^3k'^^vvx^ 

6» 
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li^lit^ ThoQ eomest forth, in thy awful beauty, and 1 
lude themselves in the sky ; the moon, cold and pale, 
the western wave. But tnou thyself movest alone : ' 
be a companion of thy course? The oaks of the m( 
fall : the mountains themselves decay with ^ears : tl 
shrinks and ffrows again : the moon herself is lost in 
but thou art for ever the. same, rejoicing in the brigl 
thy course. 

2. 'When the world is dark with tempests; when 
rolls, and lightning flies ; thou lookest in thy beauty i 
clouds, and laughest at the storm. But, to Ossian, thoi 
in rain, for he beholds thy beams no more ; whether 
low hair flows on the eastern clouds, or thou tremble 
gates of the west. But thou art, perhaps, like me, for i 
and thy years will have an end. Thou shalt sleej 
clouds, careless of the voice of the morning. 

3. Exult then, O sun, in the strength of thy youth ! 
dark and unlovely ; it is like the glimmering light of 1 
when it shines through broken clouds, and the mist i 
hills ; the blast of the north is on the plain, the travelle 
in the midst of his journey. — Ossian. 



UlSSON XLni. 
Song of the PUgrifM, 

' 1. Thb breeze has swelled the whitening sail* 
The blue waves curl beneath the gale, 
And, boundingmth the wave and wind, 
We leave old England's shores behind : — 
Leave behind our native shore. 
Homes, and all we loved before. 

% The deep may dash, the winds may blow* 
The storm spread out its wings of wo, 
Till sailors' eyes can see a shroud 
Hung in the folds of every cloud ; 
Still, as lonff as life shall last. 
From that snore we'll speed us fast. 

A For we would ratKeT ik«v«t )a^ 

Than dtr«U where nnxid c«x»fto\.\i^ ^^\ 
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But bows beneath a despot's rod, 
Erai where it seeks to worship God. 

Blasts of heaven onward sweep I 

Bear us o'er the troubled deep ! 

4. Oh, see what wonders meet our eyes ! 

Another land, and other skies ! 

Columbian hills have met our view ! 

Adieu ! — Old England's shores, adieu ! 
H&re, at length, our feet shall rest. 
Hearts be free, and homes be blest. 

hk As long as yonder firs shall spread 

Their green arms o'er the mountain's head ; 
As long as yonder cliffs shall stand. 
Where join the ocean and the land ; 
Shall those cliffs and mountains be 
Proud retreats for liberty. — ^Upham. 



LESSON XLIV. 
Visit to the FaUs of Missouri, 

1. As Captains Lewis and Clark approached the mountains, 
nd had got considerably beyond the walls already described, 
t the meridian of nearly 110°, and the parallel of about 47» 
id', the same almost as that of the station of the Mandans, 
here was a bifurcation of the river, which threw them into 
considerable doubt as to which was the true Missouri, and the 
course which it behooved them to pursue. The northernmost 
>osscssed most strongly the characters of that river, and the 
nen seemed all to entertain no doubt that it was the stream 
wrhich they ought to follow. 

2. The commanders of the expedition, however, did not 
!ecide till after they had reconnoitred the country from Uie 
Kigher grounds, and then determined to follow the southern 
branch. On the eleventh of June, 1806, Captain Lewis set 
out on foot Avith four men, in order to explore this river. 
They proceeded till the 13th, when, finding that the river bore 
considerably to the south, fearing that they were vcl «cl ^Tt^xav 
thev changed their course and proceeded %Jcto%t^ ^^ ^^cisv, 

J. In this direction Captain Lewis "had gotve ^^qowVVn^'ks^^. 
'lien hit ean were saluted with the a|pee«3a\e iiO'>atA o\ t^-Vs 
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of water ; and as he adyanced, a spre j*, which seemed d. 
by the high southwest wind, rose abore the plain like a co! 
of smoke, and vanished in an instant Toward this poii 
directed his steps ; and the noise, increasing as he approac 
soon became too tremendous to be mistaken for any thin| 
the great &lls of the Missouri. 

4. Havinff travelled seven miles af^r hearing the souni 
reached the falls about 12 o'clock. The hills, aslie approar 
were difficult of access, and about two hundred feet 1 
Down these he hurried with impatience ; and seating hir 
on some rocks under the centre of the falls, he enjoyec 
sublime spectacle of this stupendous cataract, which, since 
creation, nad been lavishing its magnificence on the deser 
6. These &lls extend, in all, over a distance of nearly tw 
miles ; and the medium breadth of the river varies from t 
to six hundred yards. The principal fall is near the Ic 
extremity, and is upwards of eighty feet perpendicular, 
river is here nearly three hundred yards wide, with per 
dicular cliffs on each side, not less than one hundred feet 1^ 
For ninety or one hundred yards from the left cliff, the w 
falls in one smooth, even sheet, over a precipice at least ei/ 
feet high. 

6. The remaining part of the river precipitates itself 
with great rapidity ; but being received, as it falls, by irreg 
and projecting rocks, forms a splendid prospect of white k 
two hundred yards in length, and eighty in perpendic 
elevation. 

^ 7. The spray is dissipated in a thousand shapes, flyin? u 
hijgh columns, and collecting into large masses, which Uie 
adorns with all the colouring of the rainbow. The fall, , 
described, must be one of die most magnificent and pictures 
that is any where to be found. 

8. It has oflen been disputed, whether a cataract, in wl 
the water falls in one sheet, or one where it is dashed irre 
larly among the rocks, is the finer object. It was reserved 
the Missouri to resolve this doubt, by exhibiting both at o: 
in thegreatest mafi;nificence. 

0. lliere is anomer cascade, of about forty-seven feet, higi 

up the river, and the last of all is twenty-si;c feet ; but the s 

cession of inferiour falls, and of rapids of very great declivi 

i;9 astonishingly great; so that,from the first to the last, the wh 

descent of the river is three ImivdTed and eighty-four f< 

/'Just below the falls," says Cap\&m\*eiVj\^,^''Sa^\\\!^'^\ssli 

/n the river weU covered with iVmbet. l^.ct^> ow^ ^QX\ssi\r^ 

^^e. aa eagle had fixed its nest, w\^ t^eexaa^ H5j\ft \ssn5sm 



QglstreM of a spot, to invade which neither man nor beast could 
renture across the gulf that suriounds it ; while it is farther 
secured by the mist that rises from the falls. 
I 10. This solitary bird has not escaped the observation of 
the Indians, who made the eagle's nest a part of their descrip- 
tion of the falls which they gave us, and which pf oves now to 
be correct in almost every particular, except that they did not 
do justice to their height." 

1 11. The river above the falls is quite unruffled and smooth, 
wi& numerous herds of buffaloes feeding on the plains around 
It These plains open out on both sides, so that it is not im- 
iprobable that they mark the bottom of an ancient lake, the 
outlet of which the river is still in the act of cutting down, and 
will require many ages to accomplish its work, or to reduce 
the whole to a moderate and uniform declivity, 'the eagl« 
may then be dispossessed of its ancient and solitary domain. 

ElniNBUROH Rsvisw. 



LESSON XLV. 
DetcriptUn of ihe Natural Bridge in Virginia* 

1. Thk Natural Bridge, the most sublime of nature's works^ 
it on the ascent of a mil, which seems to have been cloves 
^irough its length by some great convulsion. The fissure, 
. just at the bridge, is, by some admeasurements, two hundred 
'. and seventy feet deep, by others only two hundred and ^ve, 
^ It is about forty-five feet wide at the bottom, and ninety feet 
\ it the top ; this, of course, determines the len^h of the bridge, 
i tnd its neight from the water ; its breadth in the middle is 
I tbout sixty feet, but more at the ends, and the thickness of the 
f mass, at tne summit of the arch, about forty feet. A part of 
f fliis tibickness b constituted by a coat of earth, which gives 
:_ frowth to many large trees. The residue, with the hill on 
" both sides, is one soEd rock of limestone. ^ ♦ 

' % The arch approaches the semi-elliptical form; but tlTe 
iarffer axis of the ellipses, which would be the chord of the 
^Tcn, is many times longer than the transverse. Though the 
aides of this bridge are provided, in some parts, wiUi a parapet 
of fixed rocks, yet few men have resolution to walk to thenu 
"^nd look over into the abyss. You involvrnXaf^-^ ia5\ otL ^ wa 
llamidr Bnd feet, creep to the parapet, and ipee^ orvet SX. viKi^5^« 
*Byf down &om tbiM keight about a mVauXe, W'^ \a% %^^«^ 
h^adncJKTt 
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3. If the view from the lop be painful and intolerable, 
from below is delightful in an equal extreme. It is imposs 
for the emotions arising from the sublime to be felt bey 
what Uiey are here : so beautiful an arch, so elevated, so u\ 
and springing, as it were, up to heaven, the rapture of the s] 
tator IS really indescribable ! The fissure, continuing narr 
leep, and straight, for a considerable distance above and be 
the oridffe, opens a short but very pleasing view of the N( 
Mountam on one side, and Blue Rid^e on the other, at 
distance, each of them, of about five miles. 

4. Tliis bridge is in the county of Rockbridge, to wbid 
has given name, and affords a publick aiid commodLous pass 
over a valley, which cannot oe crossed elsewhere for a c 
siderable distance. The stream passing under it is ca] 
Cedar creek. It is a water of James's river, and sufficient 
the driest seasons, to turn a grist-mill, though its fountaii 
not more than two miles above. — Jefferson. 



LESSON XLVI. 
Change of External Condition is often Adverse to Virtue, 

1. In the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prop 
Elisha. His character was so eminent, and his fame so wid 
spread, that Benhadad, the king of Syrisij though an idolal 
sent to consult him, concerning the issue of a distemper wh 
threatened his life. The messenger employed on this oc 
sion was Hazael, who appears to have been one of the princ 
or chief men of the Svnan court. 

2. Charged with rich gifls from the king, he presents himi 
'before the prophet, and accosts him in terms of the high 

respect Dunng the conference which they held togeth 
Elisha fixed his eyes steadfastly on the countenance of Haza 
and discerning, by a prophetick spirit, his future tyranny a 
cruelty, he could not contain himself from bursting mto a fio 
of tears. 

3. When Hazael, in surprise, inquired into the cause of tl 
sudden emotion, the prophet plainly informed him of the ena 
and barbarities^ which he foresaw that he would afterwa 

commit. The soul of Hazael a\)\\oxi^d^ oit this time, t 
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nch warmtli, lie replies : ^Bat whttt— b tliy Bemnt a dog* 
at he should do this great tfaingr* 

4. Elisha makes no return, but to point out a remarkable 
langCy which was to take place in his condition ; — ** The Lord 
ith shown me, that thou snah be kin^ over Syria." In course 
r time, all that had been predicted came to pass. Hazael 
wended the throne, and ambition took possession of his heart* 
He smote the children of Israel in all their coasts. He op- 
reaaed them during all the days of king Jehoahaz :" and, from 
hat is left on record of his actions, he plainly appears to have 
roTedf what the prophet foresaw him to be, a man of violence, 
vidtTf and blooa. 

6^ In this passage of history, an object is presented, which 
merves our serious, attention. We oehold a man, who, in 
le state of life, could not look upon certain crimes without 
iprise and horrour ; who knew so little of himself^ as to be- 
{▼e it impossible for him ever to be concerned in committing 
em ; that same man, by a change of condition, and an un- 
larded state of mind, transformed in all his sentiments ; and 
he rose in greatness, rising also in guilt ; till at last he eom« 
eted that whole character of iniquity, which he once detested. 

Blair. 



LESSON XLVII. 
T%e TVials of Virtue, 

L Placed on the verge of youth, my mind 
Life's opening scene surveyed : 
I viewed its ills of various kmd. 
Afflicted and afiraid. 

3. But chief my fear the dangers moved. 
That virtue's path enclose : 
My heart the wise pursuit approved ; 
JBut, oh, what toils oppose ! 

3. Nor see, ah, see ! while yet her ways 

With doubtful step I tread, 
A hostile world its terrours raise. 
Its snares delusive spread. 

4. O how abM I, with heart pitefKied^ 

^TTioge ierronn learn to meelX 



How from the thousand sntrts to guard 
My inexperienced feet ? 

5. Ab thus I mused, oppressive sleep 

Soft o*er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil. The watery deep, 
An object strange and new, 

6. Before me rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as I ^ood, 
The gathering storms around me roar. 
And heave the boiling flood. 

7. Near and more near the billows rise ; 

Even now my steps they lave ; 
And death to my affrighted eyes 
Approached in every wave. 

8. Wliat hope, or whither to retreat ! 

Each nerve at once unstrung ; 
Chill fear had fettered fast my feet. 
And chained my speechless tongue. 

9. I felt my heart within me die ; 

When, sudden to mine ear, 
A voice, descending from on high, 
Reproved my erring fear. 

10. "What tho' the swelling surge thou see 

Impatient to devour; 
Rest, mortal, rest on God's decree, 
And thankful own his power. 

11. Know, when he bade the deep appear 

'Thus far,' the Almighty said, 
• Thus far, no farther, rage ; and here 
Let thy proud waves be stayed.' " 

1^ I heard ; and lo ! at once controlled, 
The waves, in wild retreat, 
Back on themselves reluctant rolled, 
And murmuring left ray feet.- 

13. Deeps to asscmbWng &ee^ m ^^Vxk 
Once more the signaX ^-ve •. 
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The shores the rushing weight sustaiiit 
And check the usurping wave. 

14. Conyinced, in nature's volume wise* 

The imaged truth I read ; 
And sudden from my waking eyes 
The instructive vision fl^. 

15. Then why thus heavy, O my soul I 

Say, wny distrustful still ; 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roU 
O'er scenes of future ill? 

16. Let faith suppress each rising fear^ 

Each anxious douht exclude : 
Thy Maker's will has placed thee her^ 
A Maker wise and good J 

17. He to thy every trial knows 

Its just restraint to give ;, 
Attentive to behold thy woeSt 
And faithful to relieve. 

18. Then why thus heavy, O my soul I 

Say, why distrustful still ; 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience lt>Il 
O'er scenes of future ill ? 

19. Tho' griefs unnumbered throng thee rounds 

Still in Uiy God confide. 
Whose finffer marks the seas their boundy 
And cuibs the headlong tide. — ^Mbrrick* 



LESSON XLVnt 
Travelling oter ike Andu. 

1. Among the rugged and unfrequented paths of the Cor- 
leras, various dangers and fatigues beset the traveller. T1i# 
ggedness of the soads can hardly be described, iw vca»s<) 
aces the grovnd is so narrow, that tih© m\iV!eB\MK^^ wsa.^^^?l 
ojn to set their feet, and in others It \B a coiAissft^ ^cc«t. ^ 
fcjpicetk 

1 
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2. These paths are full of holes from two to three feet dec 
in which the mules set their feet, and draw their bellies a] 
the rider's legs along the ground. These holes serve as ste| 
without which the precipices wpuld, in a great measure, 
impassable ; but should the creature happen to set his fo 
between two of these holes, or not place it right, the rider fall 
and if on the side of the precipice, ne iijev^tably perishes. 

3. This danger is even greater in descending precipic 
where those holes are wanting ; but the instinct of the muh 
that are accustomed to pas9 them, is admirable. They ^ 
sensible of the caution requisite in the descent. 

4. On coming to the top of an eminence they stop, ai 
having placed their fore feet close together, as in a posture 
stopping themselves, they also put their hind feet together, b 
a little forward, as if going to lie down. 

5. In this attitude, having, as it were, taken a survey of t] 
road, they slide down, with the swiftness of a meteor. All t] 
rider has to do, is to keep hihlself fast in the saddle, witho 
checking his beast, for the least motion is sufficient to destrc 
the equilibrium of the mule ; in which case they must bo 
unavoidably be precipitated to destruction. 

6. In many parts of the passes of the Andes, the ifiode of tra 
elling is upon men's backs. The traveller sits in a chair, tied i 
the back of the carrier. The number of men who undertal 
the employment of beasts of burden, is considerable. Tl 
roads, over which they travel, lie through desolate forests, whic 
cannot be traversed in less than ten or twelve days, and whei 
there is not a hut to be seen, nor any subsistence to be procurei 

7. Pendulous bridges are thrown over the frightful crevic* 
of immeasurable depth,- which are found in the flanks of th 
Andes. Over these frail and tremulous passages, the fearlef 
natives carry the traveller in a chair attached to their back 
and, bending forward the body, they move with a s^vift an 
equal step ; but, when they reach the centre, the osciUation c 
the bridge is so great, that, were they to stop, inevitable d( 
struction must ensue: the native and his burden would b 
dashed to the bottom of a precipice, to whose profound depti 
the eye can scarcely reach. 

8. These bridges are, from the nature of their consthicdou 
frequently out of repair; presenting to the shuddering Europfeas 
who visits these countries, frightful chasms, over wmch the In 
dians step with undaunted confidence. In the winter, travel 

Jersf are in danger of being frozen to death, in endeavouriiu 

to' pass these mountains before t\\c wmVct «.xvov?^ ^\^ xRaltel 

a(ki mnnylose their lives In the aUemipV..— ^o-b^c^^^^^^^ 
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LESSON XLIX. 
On Discretion. 

1. T. HAVE often thoujg^ht, if the minds of men were laid open, 
we should see but little difference between that of a wise man, 
and that of a fool. There are infinite reveries, numberless ex 
travagances, and a. succession of vanities, which pass through 
both. The great difference is, that the first knows how to pick 
and cull his thoughts for conversation, by suppressinff some, 
and communicating others; whereas the other lets them all 
indifferently fly out in words. This sort of discretion, how- 
ever, has no place in private conversation between intimate 
^ends. On such occasions, the wisest men very often talk 
%ke the weakest ; ; for, indeed, talking with, a friend is nothing 
'else than thinking aloud. 

% Tully has, tnerefore, very justly exposed a precept, de- 
jKvered by some ancient writers, that a man should live with 
This enemy in such a manner, aS might leave' him room to be- 
come his friend ; and with his friend, in such a manner, that, 
f he became his' enemy, it sliould not be in his power to hiurt 
^^ The first part of this rule, which regards our behaviour 
ird an enemy, is, indeed, very reasonable, as well as very 
[ential ; but the latter part of it, which regards our behaviour 
ird a friend, savours more of cunning than of discretion ; 
would cut a man off from the greatest pleasures of life, 
sh are the freedoms of conversation with a bosom friend, 
ide that, when a friend is turned into an enemy, the world 
JQSt enough to accuse the perfidiousness of the friend, rather 
an the Indiscretion of the person who confided in him. 
3. Discretion does not only show itself in words, but in all 
circumstances of action; and is like an under-agent of 
>vidence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns t 
fife. There are riiany more shining qualities in the mind i 
man, but there is none so useful as discretion. It is thist ■ 
leed, which gives a value to all the rest ; which sets them 
irork in their proper times and places ; and turns them to 
advantage of the person who is possessed of them. With- 
it, learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence; virtue 
Jlf looks like weakness ; the best parla oiAy c\)a^^j ^ tmjxw 
he more sprightly in crrours, and active lo\v\ii ON9Xi'^x«j\>ix^\R^» 
i. Discretion does not only make a man iW'taa*'^*^ oiV^ 
^jmis, but of other men' a. The discreet maxi tofis o\x\.nxv^ 
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talents of those with whom he converses, and knows 
ply them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look into 
communities and divisions of men, we may observ( 
the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor 
irho guides the conversation, and gives measures 1 
A man with great talents, but void of discretion, is 
phemns in the fable, strong and blind ; endued wd 
^ flifltible force, which, for want of sight, is of no use t« 
' 6. Though a man has all other perfections, yet i 
diseretion, he will be of no great consequence in 1 
on the contrary, if he has this single talent in perf 
but a common share of others, he may do what he 
his particular station of life* 

6. At the same time that I think discretion the i 
talent a man can be master of, I look upon cunning 
accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous mindi 
don points out the noblest ends to us ; and pursue 
proper and laudable methods of attaining them : e 
only private, selfish aims ; and sticks at nothing 
make them succeed. 

7. Discretion has large and extended views ; ; 
well formed eye, commands a whole horizon : ci 
kind of short-sightedness, that discovers the minui 
which are near at hand, but it is not able to discern 
distance. IHscretipn, the more it is discovered, giv* 
authority to the person who possesses it : cunning, 
once detected, loses its force, and makes a man i 
bringing about even those events which he might 
had ne passed only for a plain man. 

8. Discretion is the perfection of reason ; and a 
in all the duties of life : cunning is a kind of instinc 
looks out after our immediate interest and welfare. 
is only found in men of strong sense and good und 
cunning is often to be met with in brutes themsel 

* persons who are but the fewest removes from them 
cunning is only the mimick of dbcretion ; and it ma 
weak men^ in the same manner as vivacity is ofti 
for wit, and gnjriiy for wisdom. 

9. The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet 
him look forward into futurity, and consider what 
condition millions of ages hence, as well as what it : 
He knows that the misery or happiness which is 

bim in another world, loses nouaw^ oi \\.% T^i!^^ 

placed mi bo great a distance feotn Yivav. ^\v^ c 

Vi'fittrJiflfo to him became iliey«xQx«moV&« 1^< 
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lliose pleasures and pains which lie hid in etcrnh>% approach 
iiearer to him every moment ; and will he present with iiim in, 
fheir full weight and measure, as much as those pains and 
ikleakurcs' which he feels at this very instant For this reason 
Jse is careful to secure to himself that which is the proper hap- 
"Jiness of his nature, and the ultimate design of his being. % 

10. Ife carries his thoughts to the end of every action ; and . 
(insiders the most distant, as well as the most immediate effects * 
fef it He supersedes every little prospect of gain and advan- 
W^e which offers itself here, if he does not fmd it consistent 
^tfa his views of an hereafter. In a word, his hopes are full 

immortality ; his schemes are large and ^loiious ; and his 

•nduct suitable to one who knows his true mterest, and how 

pursue it by proper methods. — Addison. 



LESSON L. 

On the Government of our T%ougkts. 

1. A MULTITUDE of cases occur, in which we are no les« 
luntable for what we think, than for what we do. As, first, 
icn the introduction of any train of thoughts depends upon 
ireelves, and is our voluntary act, by turning our attention 
irds such objects, awakening such passions, or engaging 
- such employments, as we know must give a peculiar detcr- 
jnation to our thoughts. Next, when thoughts, by whatever 
lent they may have been originally suggested, are indulged 
deliberation and complacency. 
Ji Though the mind has been passive in their reception, and,. 
!for6, free from blame ; yet, if it be active in their con- 
ince, the guilt becomes its own. They may have intruded 
&sty like unbidden guests ; but if, when entered, they are 
Ule welcome, and kindly etitertained, the case is the same 
It they had been invited from the beginning. 
8, If we are thus accountable to God for thoughts, either 
tuntarily introduced, or deliberately indulged, we are no loss 
I'ln die last place, for those which £nd admittance into our 
from supine negligence, from total relaxation of atten- 
i, from allowing our imagination to rove V7vV\v CTi\!\tc,\v:,«vNSA5.^ , 
\ke tiie eyes of me fool towards the end oi \\\ci cf«\X\r 
»• Our minds are, in this case, thrown own V^ ^^"^X ^"^"^ 
my. They are prostituted to every ev\\ l\\W^^>^^^'^^\^'^*^'f f 
ake possession. The consequences must ^\V\>e c\x^^--'>^ '^'^ 
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our acMimt; and in vain we plead excuse from human in- 
firmity. Hence it appears, that the ereat object at which vri 
«re to aim in govermng our thoughts, is to take the mosi 
cfieetnal measures for preventing the introduction of such ai 
are rinful ; and for hastening their expulsion if they shall havi 
introduced themselves without consent of the will. 

6. But when we descend into our breasts, and examine hon 
iar we have studied to keep this object in view, who can tel 
** how oft he hath offended ?" In no article of religion 09 
morals, are men more culpably remiss than in the unrestrainei 
indulgence they give to fancy ; and that too, for the most pari 
without remorse. Since the time that reason began to exei 
her powers, thought, during our waking hours,' has been activ 
in every breast, without a moment's suspension or pause. 

6. The current of ideas has been always flowing. Tb 
wheels of the spiritual engine have circulated with perpetut 
motion. Let me ask, what has been the fruit of this mcessas 
activity with the greater part of mankind ? Of the innumerabfa 
hours that have been employed in thought, how few are marked 
with any permanent or useful effect ? How many have eithe 

Sassed away in idle dreams, or have been abandoned to anxioii 
iscontentcd musings, to unsocial and malignant passions, a 
to irregular and criminal desires ? 

7. Had I power to lay open that storehouse of iniquity whid 
the hearts of too many conceal ; could I draw out and read t 
them a list of all the imaginations they have, devised, and a 
the passions they have indulged in secret ; what a picture fl 
men should I present to themselves ! What crimes won! 
they appear to have perpetrated in secrecy, which to Uiefl 
most intimate companions they durst not reveal ! 

S. Even when men imagine their thoughts to be innocendjl 

employed, they too commonly suffer them to run out inM 

extravagant imaginations, and chimerical plans of what tbe] 

would ^vi8h to attain, or choose to be, if tliey could firamethl 

course of things according to their desire. Though such en 

plo3rments of fency come not under Uic same description will 

tliose which are plainly criminal, yet wholly unblameable the] 

seldom are. Besides the waste of time which they occasioi 

and the misapplication which they indicate of tiiiose intellectai 

powers that were ^ven to us for much nobler purposes, sod 

romandck speculations alwayalead us into the nei^bourhoo 

of forbidden regions. 

9. They place us on dangeroxm ^cmxA. *\^^ vn^^tsi 

atogt part, connected with soiae oiv^ \i^^ ^«stfsi\.y^ss^ 

lOoriMh • giddy and fewoVov^ ^xati oi ^w^fis^. 
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unfit Che mind for applying with vigour to raUonal purmiiti, o? 
for ac<]^uiescing in Bober plans of conduct From that ideal 
world m which it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the com- 
merce of men, unbent and relaxed, sickly and tainted, averse 
to discharffing the duties, and sometimes disqualified even for 
relishing me pleasures of ordinary life. — ^Blazr* 



--' LESSON U. 

: rf Defence of Literary Studies in Men of Business. 

1. Among the cautions which prudence and worldly wisdom 
inculcate on the young, or at least amo%ig those sober truths 
which experience often pretends to have acquired, is that dan- 
. ger which is said to result from the ])ursuit of letters and of 
'-'^ science, in men destined for the labours of business, or for the 
^^•i active exertions of professional life. 

i't 2. The abstraction of learning, the speculations of science, 
^i and the visionary excursions of fancy, are fatal, it is said, to 
^ the steady pursmt of common objects, to the habits of plodding 

industry, which ordinary business demands. 
^ 3. Tiie fineness of mind, which is created or increased by the 
•J * study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is supposed to 
-| incapacitate a man for the drudgery by which professional cmi- 
T nence is gained ; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a coarse 
i and rugged material, is unable to perform what a more cormnon 
^ instrument woidd have successfully achieved. 

(4. A young man destined for law or commerce, is advised 
to look only into his folio of precedents, or his method of book- 
keeping ; and dulness is pointed to his homage, as that benevo- 
tlent goddess, under whose protection the honours of station 
and the blessings of opulence are to be attained ; while learning 
and genius are proscribed, as leading their votaries to barren 
indigence and merited neglect. 

6. In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think I shall 
not entertain any hurtful degree of skepticism, because the 
general current of opinion seems, of late years, to have set too 

(strongly in the contrary direction ; and one may eIvde,^vQ^»L v.<^ 
prop the faJling cause of literature, miDliowV >ae«i^ ^r«v»«.^^ 
blameable or (mngerQus partiality* , 

^ a In the examples which memory wA «x?^Tvc^t«: ^t^^ 

' ofWeaes^ of dissipation, and of poverty ,>wo\i^v ?^J«^^ 
*w« of btermry or poetiial eut\vTO\ai«xu ^"^^ ew^«^^^ 
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necessarily be on one side of the question only. Of the few 
whom learning or ^renins has led astray, the ill succesd or the 
ruin is marked by the celebrity of tlie sufferer. 

7. Of the many who have been as dull as they were profli- 
gate, and as ignorant as they were poor, the fate is unknown, 
from the insignificance of those by whom it was endured. Ii 
we may reason from the cause to the effect on the matter, the 
chance, I think, should be on the side of literature. 

8. In young minds of any vivacity, there is a natural aversion 
to the drudgery of business, which is seldom overcome till the 
effervescence of youth is allayed by the progress of timie and 
habit, or till that very warmth is enlisted on the side of their 
profession, by the opening prospects of ambition or emolument 

9. From this tyranny, as youth conceives it, of attention 
and of labour, relief is commonly sought from some favourite 
avocation or amusement, for which a young' man either finds 
or steals a portion of his time, cither patiently plods through 
his task, in expectation of its approach, or anticipates its arri^ 
by deserting his work before the legal period for amusement 
is arrived. 

10. It may fairly be questioned, whether the most innocent 
of those amusements is either so honourable or so safe as the 
avocation of learning or of science. Of minds uninformed and 
gross, whom youthful spirits agitate, but fancy and feeling 
have no power to impel, the amusements will generally h6 
either boisterous or effeminate ; will either dissipate their atten- 
tion or weaken their force. 

11. The employment of a young man's vacant hours is often 
too little attended to by those rigid masters who exact the most* 
scrupulous obserT'^ance of the periods destined for business. 
The waste of time is undoubtedly a very calculable loss ; but 
the waste or the depravation of mind, is a loss of a much higher 
denomination. I 

12. The votary of study, or the enthusiast of fancy, may 
incur the first ; but the latter will be suffered chiefly by him 
whom ignorance, or want of imagination, has left to the gross- 
ness of mere sensual enjoyments. | 

13. In this, as in other respects, the love of letters is friendly^ 
to sober manners and virtuous conduct, which, in every profes- 
sjon, 18 the road to success and to respect. Without adopting 

tAe common-place reflections aeairvaV aoTcve ^^xticular depart- 

ments, it must he allowed that, \n raete mew. oi\i\^s«:^esi&^^«» 

^a certain professional rule oiTlg\vl^\\v\c)cv\aTvo^.J^^f^^-3^^^^'' 

otimble, and, thouffh meant to be se\?ia\x, xc^ ^e\W ;^T^^\a.. 

i^' A siij^eriour education genexaWy eoxxecX^ v\v^^.M ^^^^ 



Iff the mind to different motives of action^ to the feelings of 
ieUcacy, the sense of honour, and a contempt of wealth, when 
lamed by a desertion of those principles* 

15. To the improvement of our faculties^ as well as of our 
[principles, the love of letters appears to-be £ivourable. Letters 
require a certain sort of application, though of a kind, perhaps, 
rery different from that wmch business would recommend. 

16. Granting that they are unjprofitable in themselves, as that 
word is used in the language of the world, yet, as developing 
the powers of tiiought and reflection, they may be an amuse- 
ment of some use, as those sports of children in which numbers 
are used to familiarize them to the elements of arithmetick. 

17. They give room for the exercise of that discernment, that 
comparison of objects, that distinction of causes, which is to 
increase the skill of the physician, to guide the speculations of 
the merchant, and to prompt the arguments of the lawyer; and, 
though some professions employ but very few faculties of tho 
minfi^ yet there is scarce any branch of business in which a man 
who can think, will not excel hipi who can only labour. 

18. We shall accordingly find, in many departments where 
learned information seemed of all qualities the least necessary, 
that those who possessed it ia a degree above their fellows 
liave found, from that very circumstance, the road to eminence 
and wealth. 

19. But I must often repeat, that wealth does not necessarily 
Create happiness, nor confer dignity ; a trutii which it may be 
thought aeclamation to insist on, but which the present time 
seems particularly to require being told. 

20. The love of letters is connected with an independence 
and delicacy of mind, which is a great preservative against that 
liervile homage which abject men pay to fortune ; and there ia 
a certain classical pride, which, from the society of Socrates 
and Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with an honest 
disdain on the wealth-blown insects of modem times, neither 
eidightened by knowledge nor ennobled by virtue.. 

t 21. In the possession, mdeed, of what he has attained, in that 
rest and retirement from his labours, with the hopes of which 
his &tigues were lightened and his cares were smoothed, the 
mere man of business frequently undergoes suffering, instead 
of finding enjoyment. To be busjr as one ought is an .easy 
art ; but to know how to be idle is a very superiour accon>- 
plishment 

281 This dMculty is much increased 'wViXv ^ct^o\» \.^ ^V^sos. 
the habit of employment has made some ac^veex.e;t>ci«^\ve<Ms»- 

mujr; who cannot sleep conteated ia 4ie lox^i: ol Sxve^^«tiR5 
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or amuse themselves with those lighter trifles in which he, wl 
inherited idleness, as he did fortune, from his ancestors, h: 
been accustomed to find amusement. 

23. The miseries and mi^ortunes of the " retired pleasures 
of men of business, have beeji frequently matter of speculatic 
to the moralist, and of ridicule to the wit. But he who hi 
mixed general knowledge with professional skill, and literal 
amusement with professional labour, ^vill have some sUk 
where^nth to support him in idleness, some spring for his mir 
when unbent from business, some employment for those hou; 
which retirement or solitude has left vacant and unoccupied. 

24. Independence in the use of one's time is not the lea 
valuable species of freedom. This liberty the man of lette: 
enjoys : while the ignorant and the illiterate often retire froi 
the thraldom of business only to bjccomc the slaves of languo 

^intemperance, or vice. 

25. But the situation, in which the advantages of that endoi^ 
ment of mind which letters bestow are chiefly conspicuous, i 
old age, when a man's society is necessarily circumscribed, an 
his powers of active enjoyment are unavoidably diminished^ 

26. Unfit for the bustle of aflairs, and the amusements of hi 
youth, an old man, if he has no source of mental exertion o 
employment, often settles into the gloom of melancholy an 
peevishness, or petrifies his feelings by habitual intoxicatioD 
From an old man, whose gratifications were solely deri?« 
from those sensual appetites which time has blunted, or frmi 
those trivial amusements of which youth only can share^ agi 
has cut oflf almost every source of enjoyment. 

27. But to him who has stored his mind with the informatioD 
and can still employ it in the amusement, of letters, this Ijlanli 
of life is admirably filled up. He acts, he thinks, and he feeL 
with that literary world, whose society he can at all times enjoy 

28. There is, perhaps, no state more capable of comfort to 
ourselves, or more attractive of veneration from others, than 
that which such an old age affords ; it is then the twilight oi 
the passions, when thejr are mitigated, but not extinguished, 
and spread their gentle mfluence over the evening of our day, 
ia alliance with reason, and in amity wiUi virtue.— ^MLa.cbbnzi£. 
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- LESSON LII. 
Force of Talents. 

m 

' 1. Talents, whenever they hare had a suitahle theatre, have 

never failed to emerge from obscurity, and assume their proper 

rank in the estimation of the world. The jealous pride of 

' power may attempt to repress and crush them ; the base and 

malignant rancour of impotent spleen and envy may strive to 

. embarrass and retard their flight : but these efforts, so far from 

achieving their ignoble purpose ; so far from producing a dis- 

► cemible obliquity in the ascent of genuine and vigorous talents, 

[ ^vill serve only to increase their momentCim, and mark their 

J transit with an additional stream of fflory. 

I 2. When the great Earl of Chatham first made his appcar- 

I ance in the House of Commons, and began to astonisn and 

I transport the British Parliament and the British nation, by the 

^ boldness/ the force, and range of his thoughts, and the celestial 

^ fire and pathos of his eloquence, it is well known, that the 

minister, Walpole, and his brother, Horace, (from motives very 

[easily understood,) exerted all their wit, all their oratory, all 

[their acquirements of every description, sustained and enforced 

[bv tfie unfeeling " insolence of office," to heave a mountain on 

[Ibb gigaiitick genius, and hide it from the world. 

3. Poor and powerless 'attempt ! — The tables were turned. 
le rose upon .them, in the might and irresistible energy of 
is genius, and in spite of all their convulsions, frantick agonies 

f*nd spasms, he strangled them and their whole faction, with 
^ much eaae as Hercules did the serpent. Python. 

4. Who can turn over the debates of the day, and read the 
^ccoutlt of this conflict between youthful ardour and hoary 
keaded cunning and power, without kindling in the cause of 
the tyro, and shouting at his victory ? That they should have 
attempted to pass off the grand, yet solid, and judicious opera- 
^ons of a mind like his,' as being mere theatrical start and emo- 
Uon ; the giddy, hair-brained eccentricities of a romantick boy ! 

5. That they should have had the presumption to suppose 
^emseives capable of chaining down to the floor of the Par- 
liament, a genius so ethereal, towering, and sublime, seems 
iinaccountable ! Why did they not, in the next breath, by way 
if crowning the climax of vanity, bid the magnificent fireball 
<) descend from its exalted arid appropnale ic^oicv^^Tv^^^t^^Tcv 
U splendid tour along the surface of the eaiml 
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6. Talents, which are before the publick, have nothii 
dread, either from the jealous pride of power, or fron 
transient misrepresentations of party, spleen, or envy. In 
of opposition from any cause, their buoyant spirit will lift 
to their proper grade. 

7. The man who comes fairly before the world, and 
possesses the great and vigorous stamina which entitle h 
a niche in the temple of glory, has no reason to dread the 
ma tev result : however slow his process may be, he will, i 
end, most indubitably receive that distinction. While th< 
**the swallows of science," the butterflies of genius, may i 
for their spring; but they will soon pass away and be re 
bered no more. 

8. No enterprising man, therefore, (and least of a/Z, the 
great man,) has reason to droop or repine at any efforts, ^ 
he may suppose to be made with tne view to depress 
Let, then, the tempest of envy or of malice howl around 
His genius will consecrate him ; and any attempt to extic 
that, will be as unavailing, as would a human effort ''to q^ 
the stars." — Wirt. 



LESSON Lin. 
Character of Washington. 

1. No matter what may be the birthplace of such a n 
Washington. No climate can claim, no country can 5 
priate him : the boon of Providence to the human rac* 
fsime is eternity ; his residence creation. Though it w 
defeat of our arms, and the dis^ce of our pohcy, I i 
bless the convulsion in which he nad his origin : if me hi 
thundered and the earth rocked, yet, when the storm p 
how pure was the cUmate that it cleared ; how bright 
brow of the firmament was the planet it revealed to us ! 
production of Washington, it does really appear as if : 
was endeavouring to improve on herself, and that all the i 
of the ancient world were but so many studies preparat 
the patriot of the new. 

2. Individual instances, no doubt, there were ; splendid 
pliflcations of some single qualification : Cesar was mei 

' Ijmpio was continent; I&nnibal was patient; but it was res 
for Washington to blend tViem aXV vo. oiafc, ^tA^v^'^^'^ 
mamter-piece of the Grecian attiaX, ^o €i3bScJ\\. Sxv ^\Nfc 
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beauty, the pride of every model, and the perieetioii 
of every master. 

3. As a general, he marshalled the peasant into a veteran, 
{and supplied by discipline the absence of experience. As a 
iitttesnuui, he enlarged the policy of the cabinet into the most 
! conmrehengive system of general advantage ; and such was the 
.yikaam of his views, and the philosophy of his counsels, that 
die soldier and the statesman, he almost added the character 
the sage. 

4 A conqueror, he was untainted with the crime of blood ; 

revolutionist, he was free from any stain of treason; for 

g[ression commenced the contest, and a country called him 

the command; liberty unsheathed his sword; necessity 

' led, victory returned it. If he had paused here, history 

it doubt what station to assign him ; whether at the head 

ler citizens or her soldiers, her heroes or her patriots. But 

lastfflorious act crowhed his career, and banishes hesita- 

in. Who, hke Washington, after having freed a country, 

f signed her crown, and retired to a cottage rather than reign 
a capitol. 
, 5. Immortal man ! He took from the battle its crime, and 
iX)m the conquest its chains : he left the victorious the glory 
f his self-denial, and tmfned upon the vanquished only the 
etribution of his mercy. Happy, proud America ! The light- 
ings of heaven yielded to your philosophy ! The temptations 
r earth could not seduce your patriotism ! — ^Phillips. 



LESSON LIV. 
To the Eagle, 

L Bird of the broad and sweeping wing ! 

Thy home is high in heaven. 
Where wide -the storms their banners fling, 

And the tempest clouds are driven. 
Thy throne is on the mountain top ; 

Thy fields — the boundless air ; 
And hoary peaks, that proudly prop 

The skies — thy dwellings are, 

S. Thon sittest like a thing of light, 
Amid the noontide blaase : 
The midway sun is clear and bngV^ 
// cannot dim thy gaze, 

8 
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Thy pinions, to the rushing blast. 

O'er the bursting billow spread, 
Where the vessel plunges, hurry past, 

Like an angel of the dead.. 

3. Thou art perched aloft on the beetling crag 

And the waves are white below. 
And on, with a haste that cannot lag. 

They rush in an endless flow. 
Again thou hast plumed thy wing for flight 

To lands beyond the sea; 
And away, like a spirit wreathed in light, 

Thou hurriest wild and fre^. 

4. Thou hurriest over the myriad waves, 

And thou leavest them all behind ; 
Thou sweepest that place. of unknown graves. 

Fleet as the tempest wind. 
When the night storin gathers dim and dark. 

With a shnll and bomng scream, 
Thou rushest.by the foundering bark, " 

Quick as a passing dream. 

• 

5. Lord of the boundless realm of air I 

In thy imperial name, 
The hearts of the bold and ardent dare 

The dangerous path of fame. 
Beneath the shade of thy golden wings. 

The Roman legions bore, 
From the river of Egypt's cloudy springs. 

Their pride to the polar shore. 

6. For thee they fought, for thee they fell," 

And their oath was on thee laid ; 
To thee the clarions raised their swell, 

And the dying warriour prayed. 
Thou wert, through an age of death and fears, 

The image of pride and power. 
Till the ^uierea rage of a thousand years 

Burst forth in one awful hour. 

7 And then, a deluge oi vnt^^ \\. cmsa. 
And the naliona sYiook Vvik ^^fe^\ 
And it swept the earth t\\\\\A^€i^t^^«t^^^as» 
And piled with ihe mVtv^e^ ^«5k^« 
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Kings were rolled in the wasteful flood, 
With the low and crouching slave ; 

And together lay, in a shroud of blood. 
The coward and the brave. 

8. And where was then thy fearless flight ? 
"O'er the dark mysterious sea, 
I To the lands that caught the setting light, . ' 

I The cradle of Liberty, 

f There, on the silent and lonely shore, 

I For ages I watched alone. 

And the world, in its darkness, asked no more 
i Where the glorious bird hiad flown. 



\ 



i 



0. "But then came a bold and hardy few. 
And they breasted the unknown wave; 
1 caught afar the wandering crew. 

And I knew they were high and brave, 
I wheeled around the welcome bark, 
I As it sought the ^lesolate shore ; 

I And up to heaven, like a joyous lark, 

} My quivering pinions bore. 



10. "And now that bold and hardy few 

Are a nation wide and strong. 
And danger and doubt I have led them through, 

And thfey worship me in song ; 
And over their bright and glancing arms, 

On fleld, and lake, and sea. 
With an eye that flres, and a spell that charms, 

I guide them to victory." — ^Percival. 



LESSON LV. 

Extract from an Address, delivered at Northampton, (Mass.) before the 
Agricultural Society, by Samuel F. Dickinson. 

1. A GOOD husbandman will educate his daughters. I dis- 
tinguish the education of daughters from that of sons, because 
nature has desired them to occupy places in families, and in 
society, altogether dissimilar. 

5t Vaughters shoXild be well instructed m ^^ft xsa^^xi^ ^^v«^^^v 
comprising a ffood English education, \tvcV\x<^tv^ ^ ^ot^ss^j^ 
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knowledge of our own language, geography, history, matlu 
maticks, and natural philosophy. The female mind, so seni 
tive, so susceptible of improvement, should not be negleclM 
This sensibility presents strong claims for its culture. Qo 
hath designed nothing In vain. 

3. Daughters shomd, also, be thoroughly acquainted witi 
, the business and cares of a family. These are among the Jin 
' objects of woman's creation ; they ought to be among the'firs 

branches of her education. iShe was made for a mother. The] 
should learn neatness, economy, industry, and sobriety. Theai 
will constitute their ornaments. 

4. No vermilion will be necessary to give colour or expre* 
sion to the countenance ; no artificial supports to jgive shapfli 
or torture, to the body. Nature will appear in alf her lovelj 
ness of proportion and beauty ; and moaesty, unaffected gear 
tleness of manner, will render them amiable m the kitchen and 
dining room, and ornaments to the sitting room and purlout* 

5. How enviable the parents of such a daughter. Hov 
lovely the daughter herself. How happy the husband of suet 
a wife. Thrice happy the children of such a mother, Thql 
shall rise up and call her blessed, and her memory shaU live* 

6. The influence of the female character can not be estimated 
It is decisive of the character of the other sex. If her character 
be pure, and elevated, and without reproach ; such will be the 
character' of the other sex. There is no man so much a monr 
stcr that he would dare to be vicious in the presence of a 
modest and virtuous woman. Her character is a shield against 
even the solicitation to vice. 

7. Every thing, domestick or social, depends on the female 
character. As daughters and sisters, they decide the charafr 
ter of the family. As wives, they emphatically decide the 
character of their husbands, and their condition also. 

8. It has been not unmeaningly said, that the husband must 
ask his wife whether he may be respected. He certainly must 

V inquire at her altar whether he may be prosperous or happy* 
As mothers, they decide the character of their children.— 
Eternity only can disclose the consequences.. 

9. Nature has constituted them the early guardians and ift* 

structers of their children, and clothed them with sympathies 

suited to this important trust. Who that had a pious and 

faithful mother, can, without emotion, call to mind Aer eark 

solicitude, and prayers, and counsels, in his behalf ? SucB 

remembrance shall not cease to warm ai^A. eTVTvc)ft.^'ei>Rs«sV«o 
ionff as clothed with mortality. Xivd ot thas, wcA ^^ ^t\voX^* 
^*w be said in heaven, he had a/aitlvful, a pxous mot^x. 
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0. Half the wretchedness and misery in families, arising 
a temper^ or want of economy in the wife, has not been tola. 
; enren the bestial habit of drunkenness in the husband, 
daces more disastrous consequences. To this cause, also* 
f be attributed many of the vices of the husband. He will 

loTe home, if his fireside is rendered uncomfortable or 
)leasant. And when the love of home is gone, the man is 
. There is no redemption. Better that he had not been ! 

1. The appearance of the husband, and the condition of the 
dren, faithfully express the character of the wife. If she 
he neat, prudent, modest and dignified woman, her husband 

proclaim it wherever he goes ; in his countenance, in his 
arel, in his whole demeanour ; it is inscribed on every thing 
at him. The children, also, will be modest and manly; in 
n and whole apparel. If she chance to possess the oppo- 
qualities, her husband will be uneasy, fretful, and gloomy, 
uiows not why ; and her children, impudent and ugly, their 
ftrel unmended and unwashed, 

2. These appearances, and they are not images of fancy, as 
sly foretel the ruin of a family, as does the thunder cloud, 
rain, or the rumbling of the mountain, the bursting of a 
»no. 

3. How important, then, that every husbandman should 
x:(ite well his daughters, cherishing and maturing all that 
ellence of mind, and temper, and sincerity of heart, which 
ong to her sex, pre-eminently fit her for the endearing 
itions of child, of sister, of wife, and of mother. How 
K)rtant, also, to every young nian» that he be blessed with 
h a connexion. 

14. It cannot be too oflen, or too strongly impressed upon 
minds of fathers, and of mothers too, tnat their daughters 
id, in their keeping, the aestinies of the present, and, at least, 
the generation to come. How desirable, too, that their 
ler virtues be clothed with piety. Pious women have ever 
m highly favoured of heaven. They were first to listen at 
i feet of the Savioui*, first to weep at his sufferings, last to 
ger around his cross, first to worship at his sepmchre ; to 
im, first was announced the resurrection. They shall stand 

%rest his throne. 

8* 
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LESSON LVI. 

Song of Marion^s Men. 

[The exploits of General Francis Marion, the famous partisan ' 
of South Carolina, form an interesting portion of tne annaL 
American Revolution.] 

1 . Our band is few, but true and triedy 

Our leader, frank and bold ; 
The British soldier trembles 

When Marion's name is told. 
Our fortress is the good green wood, 

Our tent the cypress tree ; 
We know the forest round us. 

As seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny vines. 

Its jflades of reedy grass, 
Its safe and silent islands 

Within the dark morass. 

2. Wo to the English soldiery 

That little dread us near ! 
On them shall light, at midnight, 

A stransfe and sudden fear : 
When waking to their tents on fire 

They grasp their arms in vain. 
And they who stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again ; 
And they who fly in terrour, deem 

A mighty host behind, 
And hear me tramp of thousands 

Upon the hollow wind. 

3. Then sweet the hour that brings release 

From danger and from toil : 
We talk the battle, over. 

And share the battle's spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout. 

As if a hunt were up. 
And woodland flowers are gatliered 

To crown the soldieT'a c\\\>. 
With merry songs we mocV. xh^ Vvai^ 
That in the pine-top gne^es^ 
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And slumber lonff and sweetly, 
On beds of oaKen leaves. 

Well knows the fair and friendly moon 

The band that Marion leads ; 
The glitter of their rifles, 

The scampering of their steeds. 
'Tis life our fiery barbs to guide 

Across the moonlit plains ; 
'Tis life to feel the night vnnd 

That lifts their tossing manes. 
A moment in the British camp, 

A moment, and away 
Back to the pathless forest. 

Before the peep of day. 

o. Grave men there are by broad Santee, 

Grave men with hoary hairs, 
Their hearts are all with Marion, 

For Marion are their prayers. 
And lovely ladies greet our band» 

With kindliest welcoming. 
With smiles like those of summer, 

And tears like those of spring. 
Fot them we wear these trusty arms, 

And lay them down no more 
Till we have driven the Briton, 

For ever, from our shore. — W. C. Bryant. 



LESSON LVII. 
On the True Honour of Man 

1. The proper honour of man arises not from some of those 
lendid actions and abilities which excite high admiration, 
►urage and prowess, military renown, signal victories and 
tiquests, may render the name of a man famous, without 
idering his character truly honourable. To many brave 
jn, to many heroes renowned in story, we look up with won- 
r. Their exploits are recorded. Their praises are sung* 
\ej stand as on an eminence above tlie le^Vi oi txmctlV\\A> — 
eir ewinenee, nevertheless^ may not be oi ^^\. i&«t\.>Qi^^^ 
ch we how with inward esteem and ie»p^^'V- ^waa'^Nav'^ 
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more is wanted for that purpose than the conquering arm, and 
tlie intrej)id inind. 

2. The hiurcls of the warriour must, at all times, be died in 
blood, and bedewed witli the tears of the mdow and the orphan. 
But if they have been stained by rapine and inhumanity; if 
sordid avarice lias marked his character; or low and gross 
sensuality has degraded his life ; the great hero sinks into a 
little man. AVliat, at a distance, or on a superficial view, we 
admired, becomes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it 
more closely. It is like the Colossal statue, whose immense 
size struck the spectator afar off with astonishment ; but when 
nearly viewed, it appears disproportioned, unshapely, and rude. 

3. Observations of the same kind may be applied to all ihc 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments; from the refined 
politicks of the statesman ; or the literary eflbrts of genius and 
erudition. These bestow, and, within certain bounds, ought to 
bestow eminence and distinction on men. They discover 
talents which, in themselves, are shining, and which become 
highly valuable when employed, in advancing the good of 
mankind. Hence, they frequently give rise to fame. But a 
distinction is to be made between fame and true honour. 

4. The statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous; 
%vhile 3^et the man himself is far from being honoured. Wc 
envy his abilities. We wish to rival them. But we would not 
choose to be classed with him who possesses them. Instance! 
of this sort are too often found in every record of ancient or 
modern history. 

5. From all this it follows, that in order to discern where 
man's true honour lies, we must look, not to any adventitious • 
circumstances of fortune; not to any single sparkling quality; 
but to the whole of what forms a man ; what entitles him, as 
such, to rank high among that class of beings to which he 
belongs ; in a word, we must look to the mind and the soul. 

6. A mind superiour to fear, to selfish interest and corruption; 
a mind governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and 
integrity; the same in prosperity and adversity; which no 
bribe can seduce, nor terrour overawe; neither by pleasure 
melted into efleminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection; 
such is the mind wliicli forms the distinction and eminence 
of man. 

7. One who, in no situation of life, is either ashamed or 
afraid of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part wjtii 
/irmness and constancy; true to the God whom he worships, 

^nd true to the faith in which \\e i^>TolLes.^e^ \.ci\iOi\^N^i\ S.v5\^il 
lection to his bretfccn of maTafciwCi*, i\vAX\WL \.o \\\^ ^t\K\\\* 
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enerous to his enemies, warm ^vith compassion to the unfortu- 
ate; self-denpng to little private interests and pleasures, but 
salous for pubhck interest and happiness; magnanimous, 
ithout being proud ; humble, without being mean ; just, 
ithout being harsh ; dmple in his manners, but manly in his 
ielings ; on whose words we can entirely rely ; whose coun- 
nance nerer deceires us ; whose professions of kindness are 
le efiusions of his heart : one, in nne, whom, independent of 
ly views of advantage, we would choose for a supenour, could 
[1st in as a friend, and could love as a brother ; this is the 
in, whom in our hearti above all others, we do» we most 
•nour« — Blair. 



LESSON LVHL 
The. Naiure of True Eloqner^ce, 

1. When publick bodies are to be addressed on momentom 
casions, when great interests are at stake, and strong passions 
cited, nothing is valuable in speech, farther than it is con- 
cted with hign intellectual and moral endowments* Clear- 
as, force, and earnestness, are the qualities which produce 
nviction. 

2. True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It 
nnot be brought from far. Labour and learning may toil for 

but they wDl toil in vain. Words and phrases may be 
arshalled in every way, but they cannot compass it. It 
ast exist in the man, in the subject, and in the occasion. 

3. Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of decla- 
ition, all may aspire after it ; they cannot reach it It comes, 
it come at all, like the outbreaking of a fountain from the 
rth, or the bursting forth of volcanick fires, with spontaneous, 
i^nal, native force. 

4. The graces taught in the schools, the costly ornaments and 
idied contrivances of speech, shock and disgust men, when 
eir own lives, and the fate of their wives, their children, and 
eir country, han^ on the decision of the hour. 

5. Then, words nave lost their power, rhetorick is vain, and 
[ elaborate oratory contemptible. Even genius itself then feels 
buked and subdued, as in the presence of higher qualities. 
\ienypsitnoiism is eloquent ; then, Be\{-devo\\oia.\a ^^qj^kbIS.* 

% The clear conceipixon^ outrunning 0\e A^e^xiOCvstia ^\ 
fefc ihe high purpoaoj the firm resolve, \!tie ^ikvmcl^^«^ ^^vcnX 
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speaking on the ton^e, beaming from the eye, informing eveiy 
feature, and urging the whole man omvard, right onward, to hu 
object ; this, this is eloquence ; or, rather, it is something 
greater and higher than all eloquence ; it is action, noblci 
sublime, godlike action.— -D. Webster. 



LESSON LIX. 
The Education of the Poor, 



i 



1. The education of the poor sifts the talents of a countiy, 
and discovers the choicest gifts of nature in the depths of solitum^ 
and in the darkness of poverty ; for Providence often sets tht 
grandest spirits in the lowest places, and gives to many a mak^ 
a soul far better than his birth, compelling him to dig withttti 
spade, who had better wielded a sceptre. I 

2. Education searches every where for talents; siflin? amonrlr 
the gravel for the gold, holding up every pebble to the liffht, ana 
seeing whether it oe the refuse of nature, or whether the hand 
of art can give it brilliancy and price. 

3. There are no bounds to the value of this sort of educatton. 
I come here to speak upon this occasion; when fourteen of 
fifteen youths, who have long participated of your bounty^ 
come to return you their thanks. 

4. How do we know that there may not be, among all these, 
one who shall enlarge the boundaries of knowledge; who shaD 
increase the po s'^er of his country by his enterprise in com- 
merce; watch over its safety in the most critical times by hii 
vigilance as a magistrate; and consult its true happiness bybia 
integrity and his ability as a senator ? 

5. On all other things there is a sign, or a mark ; we know 
them immediately, or we can find them out ; but man, we do 
not know ; for one man differs from another man, as heav^ 
differs from earth ; and the excellence that is in him, educalioa 
seeks for with vigilance, and preserves with care. We might 
make a brilliant fist of our great English characters who have 
been born in cottages. May it ever increase ; there can be BO 
surer sign that we are a wise and a happy people. — Smith. 
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LESSON LX. 
7^ Jjfftse of Nature. 

^HEN the mind becomes animated with a love of nature, 
g is seen that does not become an object for curiosity and 
y. A person under the influence of this principle can 
rse witn a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
He meets with a secret refreshment in a description ; 
'ten feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and 
>ws, than another does in the possession. : 
[t gives him, indeed, a kind of property in every thing he 
and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of nature 
lister to his pleasure ; so that he lookB upon the world, 
were, in another light, and discovers in it a multitude 
arms, that conceal themselves from the generality of 
ind. 

4. river is traced to its fountain ; a flower to its seed ; and 
k to its acorn. If a marine fossil lies on the side of a 
tain, the mind is employed in the endeavour to ascertain 
mse of its position. 

If a tree is buried in the depths of a morass, the history 
! world is traced to the delude ; and he who grafts, inocn- 
and prunes, as well as he who plants and transplants, will 
3 an innocent pleasure in noting the habits of trees and 
modes of culture ; the soils in which they delight ; the 
IS into which they mould themselves; and will enjpy as 
a satisfaction from the symmetry of an oak, as from the 
letry of an animal. 

Every tree that bends, and every flower that blushes, feveri 
less copse, a barren plain, the cloudy firmament, and the 
r mountain, are objects for his attentive meditation. For — 

To him, who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible fonns, she speaks 
A. various langukge ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is awwe.— "S^vi ksrt , 
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LESSON LXI. 

Domestick Economy. 

[Extract from an Address delivered by Cyrus Barton, one of the editon 
of the New Hampshire Patriot and State Grazette, before Uie Coocon 
Mechanicks* Association, October 5, 1831.] 

1. The love of distinction is undoubtedly one of the strongest 
passions of the human breast, to acquire this, the means resorted 
to are as various as the dispositions and habits of men are dis- 
cordant, or as the customs of society in various countries and 
ages of the world are diflerent 

2. In our own country, where the genius, oi our institutions 
reduces all men to a natural level ; where the hij^hest offices 
and the most dignified stations are legitimate objects for the 
pursuit of all who choose to compete for them ; llie barriers 
which circumscribe the field of ambition are removed, and a 
wider range is given for the exorcise of the various talents and 
acquirements incident to a civilized, brave, and refined people. 

3. But this very freedom which we enjoy; this ncUural 
equality which our constitutions and laws secure to all our 
citizens, although far from being an evil in itself^ may be, and 
doubtless is, often converted into an evil, which bears heavOj 
upon a great portion of our citizens. 

4. Our institutions making us all equal, there is a strong 
propensity to preserve an appearance of equality as regards 
wealth, and the external trappings of fashion with our more 
fortunate neighbours, whatever may be our ability to sustain 
such appearance. 

5. Hence the evil. Instead of being content to move on in 
, the circumscribed limits to which our circumstances bind U8« 

we often bring poverty, and ruin, and wretchedness upon our* 
selves and families, in a vain endeavour to ape the fasnions of 
those who have the ability to incur such expenditures, wi&oul 
injury to themselves. 

6. It is this cause which has led many people, and especially 
many mechanicks into useless extravagance and unnecessary 
expenditures, until bankruptcy and ruin have overtaken them. 

7' It is, I believe, a very general errour into which people 
/all, to attach, a consequence to extextvaV decowAicMaawbicn they 
Bre^ not entitled to^ and to trust to \Keixi ioT T^«y^^\aJa^\.^ 'v\ 
society, while they overlook those eaaent\«Xcvv3a^>ae^>\ule^\\% 
^^"^ -'ntclligcncc ; wUlxouX w\iic\\ to tcv^^V^wxrV ^ 
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erer hope to arrive at eminence in his profession, or to any 
good degree of respectability in society. 

S. It is a mistaken notion altogether, to suppose that a fine 
house, fine Au*niture, and fine ♦ quipage are necessary to confei 
respectability, or that a man is esteemed more highly in 
consequence of them. To those who can afibrd them, such 
indulgences are rational and laudable. 

9. But when we see a young mechanick with a small capital^ 
ill of which is necessary to carry on his basiness, going beyond 
lis resources in this particular ; setting up house*keeping in a 
Jtyle of extravagance proper only for tne rich, he not only 
timers in a pecuniary point of view, in consequence, but also 
n his reputation. 

10. His credit suffers, and prudent men will uUqi predictions 
3f his future fate, which arc almost sure to be verified. No 
jrounff mechanick was ever tliought the worse of, or received 
tvith Jess consideration in society, for graduating his expendi- 
tures according to his means, and for living within his income^ 
although his house .may carry the most plain and unosten 
tatious appeai'ance, and his table indicate the most frugal und 
homely, fare. 

11. But, on the contrary, this very plainness and frugality 
will procure for him the respect of the sensible and reflecting 
He will secure a repiiUilion for econ:;iny and good manage 
tnent; his credit will rise in tlie neighbourhood; his business 
will increase,* and, in the end, his habits of industry and 
econoniy, will enable hiin to indulge in all the innocent and 
rational luxuries attendant upun wealth, acquired by honest 
means. 

12. It is a desire to get forward in the world too soon, that 
has ruined many an* intelligent and enterprising young me- 
chanick. An impatience to assume a station in fashionable 
societj^, before he has acquired the means to sustain the char- 
acter m which he is so desirous tp figure, has brought down 
many a promising mechanick, who, but for this mistaken 
notion of what constitutes true respectability, might, in a few 
years, have enjoyed, in full fruition, the reality of all hie 
rational hopes and desires. 

9 
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LESSON LXn. 

Scerie of Ahsery, 

1. I saw at midnight's lone and silent hour, 

A sorrowing mother with her sleeping babe, 
Waiting in silence the return of him 
Who was her husband. Pale and wan. 
And worn away ^vith grief, she sat 
A picture of dejection, sorrow, and despair. 

2. Her eyes were full of tears, and as she gazed 
Upon ner senseless infant as it slept. 
Unconscious of its mother's tears, that flowed 
In secret silence on its sleeping form ; . . 

She thought of other times, the happier timesy 
When in the sunshine of her father'^ smiles. 
Her mother's tender and paternal care : 

3. With friends and kindred relatives around,— 
Brother's and sister's in aflection joined, — 
She past the happy years of youtn away ; 
When he, — now levelled with the brutes, — 
Was every thing that's good and virtuous, 
And for whom she left a home 

, Of peace and happiness, o'er which no cloud 
Scarce ever rose to darken what was joy. 

4. *Twas then the path of life looked plain. 

And the deceitful dream that promised happinesifi 
And spread the path with visionary flowers, 
She thought would bloom for ever bright, 
And ne'er be withered by an adverse mast 

5. She mused too on the chaxige, that fatal change^ 
Which blasted all her happiness, and made 
Tlie future wear an aspect dark and dismal ; 
She thought upon herself: what coidd she do? 
When he, who, in the 'presence of the Eternal One 
And men, and aii^els, solemnly did vow, 

That be would guide, Tp«o\»c\., wA c,wi\foti Ker^ 
Was now a poor, debased, «tiidTsvv5«t^^\i««i^\ 

A slave to his own appelitfi, and iaW«tv 

^ii a level with the beaa\s. 
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0. Suddenly the step 

Of his approach was heard ; I saw her shrink 
With timid fear, as nearer yet the sound 
Of his return fell on her listening ear. 
It was not always thus. There was a time 
When his return was welcomed back ^vith smiles. 

7. But it was different now. His totterinff steps 
Had reached his door : with trembling nana 
'Twas opened. There he stood 
With glaring eyeballs, and a look 
That more became a devil than a man. 
He ffazed upon his sorrowing wife and sleeping babei 
Witnout one spark of that affection which 
Once burnt within, a piure and holy flame. 

S. Rum had changed 

Aflection into hatred ; had taken away 
A heart of flesh, and, in its istead, 
Had placed a heart of stone ; or such a one 
As dwells within the tiger's breast. 
Where pity never enters ; and the melting cry 
Of suflering innocence may plead in vain, 
To find an entrance to his savage breast.' — ^T. 

PAWTUCKET CHaONICLB. 



LESSON xxm. 

History of the English Language, 

• 

.. The language which is at present spoken throughout 
3at Britain, is neither the ancient primitive speech of the 
,nd, nor derived from it, but is altogether of foreign origin, i 
e language of the first inhabitants of our island, l^eyond ' 
ibt, was the Celtick, or Graelick, common to them with uaul; 
n which country it appears, by many circumstances, that 
3at Britain was peopled. 

\. This Celtick tongue, which is said to be very expressivo 
. copious, and is probably one of the most ancient languages 
he world, obtained once in most of the western regions of 
•ope. 

It was the language of Gaul, of GTe^\.l^A\aMV,^^\t^^ixA^ 
rery probably of Spain also ; ta\» la \^Sft eovxt^^ ^S. ^^'^'^ 







I. 
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revolutions, which, by means of the conquests, first of thtf 
Romans, and afterward of the northern nations, changed ihJr 
ffovernmcnt, speech, and, in a manner, the whole face of Europe.! 
This tongue was ffradually obliterated, and now subsists only irff" 
the mountains of Wales, in the highlands of Scotland, andp 
among the wild Irish ; for the Irish, the Welsh, and the Erse,f^ 
arc no other tlian diflcrent dialects of the^same tongue, the 
ancient Celtick, 

4. This, then, was the language of the primitive Britons, the 
first inhabitants that we know of in our island, and continued^' 
60 till the arrival of the Saxons in England, in the year of our 
Lord 450 ; who, having conquered the Britons, did not inte^ 
mix with them, but expelled them from their habitations, and 
drove them, together with their language, into the mountaini 
of Wales. 

• 6. The Saxons were one of those northern nations thati' 
overran Europe ; and tbeir tongue, a dialect of the Gothicl,< 
or Teutonick,^ altogether distinct from the Celtick, laid the 
foundation of the present English ton^e* With some inte^^ 
mixture of Danish, a language probably from the same rootr 
with the Saxon, it continued to be spoken throughout the! 
southern part of the island, till the time of Wuliam ther 
Conqueror. r 

6. He introduced his Norman or French, as the language || 
of the court, which' made a considerable change in the speech 
of the nation; and the English which was spoken afterward, 
and continues to be spoken now, ts a mixture of the ancient 
Saxon and this Norman French, together with such new and 
foreign words as commerce and learning have, in progress of 
time, gradually introduced. 

7. The history of the English language can, in this manner, 
be clearly traced. The language spoken in the low countries 
of Scotland is now, and has been for many centuries, no other 
than a dialect of the English. How, indeed, or by what steps, 
the ancient Celtick tongue came to be banished from the low 
country in Scotland, and to make its retreat into the highlands 
and islands, cannot be so well pointed out, as how the like 
revolution was brouglit about in England. 

S. Whether the southernmost part of Scotland was once 
subject to the Saxons, and formed a part of the kingdom of 
Northumberland, or whether the great number of lEnglish 
exiles that retreated into Scotland upon the Norman conquest, 
and upon other occasions, introdviced iivto that country their 
own language, which afterwarA, \>y V\\e wvwVxjfiJX. mN^twsva^^ ^^ 
^te two nations, prevailed over l\\e Cc:\vXc>i., wc^ xmR.^xXssov's 
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contested points, the discussion of which would lead us too 
&r from our subject 

9. From what has been said, it appears that the Teutonick 
dialect is the basis of our present speech. It has been imported 
among us in three different forms : the Saxon, the Danisn, and ^ 
the Norman ; all which have mingled together in our language. I 
A very great number of our words too are plainly derived ^^ 
from the Latin. These we had not directly from the Latin, * 
but most of them, it is probable, entered into our tongue through 
the channel of that Norman French, which William the Con- 
queror introduced. 

10. For, as the Romans had long been in full possession 
of Gaul, the lan^age spoken in that country, wlien it was 
invaded by the Franks and Normans, was a sort of corrupted 
Latin, mingled with Celtick, to which was given the name of 
Romanshe ; and as the Franks and Normans did not, like the 
Saxons in England, expel the inhabitants, but, after their vic- 
tories, mingled with them ; the lan^age of the country became 
a compound of the Teutonick dialect, imported by tnese con- 
querors, and of the former corrupted Latin. 

IL' Hence, the French language has alwaj-s continued to 
have a very considerable affinity with the Latin ; and, hence, a 
great number of words of Latin origin, which were in use 
among the Normans in France, were introduced into our tonffue 
at the conquest ; to which, indeed, many have since been added . 
directly from the Latin, in consequence of the great diiTusion 
of Roman literature throughout all Kurope. — Blair. 



LESSON LXIV. 
Evils in Female Education. * 

L Young ladies suffer from the habits of schools. Their 
exercise is much too limited. They walk out, it is true, but 
scarcely at a rate sufficient to warm their feet Their time for 
amusement is too little; and full romping exercise, exercist* 
which brings all the muscles into play, is discoura<:^ed. 

2. It is vidgaf to use the limbs as nature designed ; it is 
vulgar to take the food which nature requires ; aiid young 
ladies must not do any thing that is vulgar. Sitting, moreover, 
for hours at needlework, or in what are called accomplish- 

xnentSf they leave a numerous clasft oi ta\»0^^% xj^'^jCxcv^ 'vw^ 

want of ej^erd/se. 
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3. The muscles of the back arc especially enfeebled, and I 
the spinal column in youth, comparatively soft and flexibW 1 
bends under the wcignt of the head and arms. The spine I 
yields, because the muscles which closely connect the bones, I 
and by their actiofi keep them in a proper line, are too weak. I 

4. We are often asked, why are spmal complaints so com- 1 
mon ? We answer, that a pnncipal cause is the want of full 
exercise; we say that young persons are obliged to acquire 
what is of little or no use in after life, while they neglect what 
is necessary to the establishment of the body in health and 
vigour ; in short, we have daily to lament, that the muscular 
exercise is sacrificed to accomplishments and learninff. 

5. If it be asked, why are girls more subject to distortion 
than boys ? ' The amusements of the boys are far more active 
than sedentary ; those of the girls are more sedentary than 
active. 

6. When girls leave the school, the same system of muscular 
quietism is enforced. They must keep up their accomplish- 
ments by practice. Several hours a day tney must devote to 
musick, and, frequently, a considerable time to the more injuri- 
ous occupation of jlrawing ; most of the remaining day they 
spend in finger occupations. 

7. Little time is devoted to exercise in the open air, and the 
exercise they do take, is such as to -chill, rather than to invigo- 
rate the circulation. Need I add, that half the disorders of the 
young arise from the errours I have mentioned ? Need I advert 
to remedies and preventions? They are obvious. 

Thackraii on the Influence of Employment, 



LESSON LXV. 

March, 

1, The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies : 
I hear the rushing of the blast. 
That through the snowy valley flies. 

2. Ah ! passing few are they who speak. 

Wild, stormy month, in praise of tfiee ; 
Yet, though thy winds arfe Voud ^w^We^ak, 
Thou art a welcome m(>Til\v \.o me* 
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«>. X' ui uaOU to northern lands again 

The glad and glorious sun dost bring ; 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wearest the gentle name of spring. 

4. And, in thy reign of blast and storm. 

Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed wmds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 

5. Then sing aloud the gushing rills. 

And the full springs, from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills. 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 

6. The year's departing beauty hides, 

Of wintry storms, the sullen threat ; 
But in thy sternest frown abides, 
A look of kindly promise yet. 

7. Thou bringest the hope of those calm skies. 

And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. — ^Bryant. 



LESSON LXVI. 
April, 

1. VT HEiM tiie warm sun, that brings 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again, 
'Tis sweet to visit the still wood, where sprmgs 

The first flower of the plain. 

2. I love the season well. 

When forest glades are teeming with bright forms, 
Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretel 
The coming in of storms. 

3. From the earth's loosened mould 

The sapling draws its sustenance, and l\vTvxe'&\ 
Though stricken to the heart wVlYvmwX.^T'^ e.^^-* 
The drooping tree revivca, * 
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4. The softly warbled song 

Comes througn the pleasant woods, and coloured winga 
Are glancing in the golden sun, along 
The forest openings. 

• 

5. And when bright sunset fills 

The silver woods ^vith light, the green slope throws 
Its shadows in the hollows of the hills, 
And wide the upland glows. 

6. And when the day is gone 

In the blue lake, the sky, o'erreaching far. 
Is hollowed out, and the moon dips her horn, 
And twinkles many a star. 

7. Inverted in the tide 

Stand the ^ray rocks, and trembling shadows throw, 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 
And see themselves below. 

€. Sweet April, many a thought 

Is wedded unto thee, as' hearts are wed ; 
Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought, 
Life's golden fruit is shed. — ^Longfellow. 



LESSON LXVII. 

General Washington to Ms TVoops. 

Delivered before the battle of Long Island, in 1776. 

L The time is |iow near at hand, which must, probably 
determine whether Americans are to be freemen or slaves 
whether they are to have any property they can call their own 
whether their houses and farms are to be pillaged and destroyed 
and themselves consigned to a state of wretchedness, fron 
which no human efforts will deliver them. 

2. The fate of unborn millions will now depend, under God 
on the courage and conduct of this army. Our cruel and unre 
lenting enemy leaves us only the choice of a brave resistance 
or the most abject submission. We have therefore to resolve 
to conquer or to die. 

3. Our own, our country's honour, calls upon us for a Tigor 
ouB and manly exertion ; and if we now shamefiiny ASl^ ^ 
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shall become infamous to the whole world. Let us, then, rely 
on the goodness of our cause, and the aid of the Supreme 
Being, in whose hands victory is, to animate and encourage us 
to ^reat and noble actions. 
\ 4. The eyes of all our countrymen are now upon us ; and 
we shall have their blessings and praises, if happily we are the 
instruments of saving them from tne tyranny meditated against 
'ehem. Let us, therefore, animate and encourage each other ; 
and show the whole world, that a freeman contending for lib- 
erty on his own ground, b superiour to any slavish mercenary 
oh earth. 

5. Liberty, property, life, and honour, are all at stake ; upon 
your courage and conduct, rest the hopes of our bleeding and 
insulted country ; our "wives, children, and parents, expect 
safety from us only ; and they have every reason to believe, 
that Heaven will crown with success so just a cause. 

6. The enemy will endeavour to intimidate by show and 
appearance ; but remember, they have been repulsed on various 
occasions by a few brave Americans. Their cause is bad ; 
their men are conscious of it ; and if opposed with firmness 
and coolness on their first onset, with our advantage of works 

I and knowledge of the ground, the victory is most assuredly 
ours. Every good soldier will be silent and attentive ; wait for 
orders ; and reserve his fire until he is siure of doing execution. 



LESSON LXVIII. 

The Indiana, 

1. There are many traits of the Indian character highly 
interesting to the philosopher and Christian. Their uncon- 
querable attachment to their pristine modes and habits of life, 
which counteracts every effort toward civilization, furnishes to 
the philosopher a problem too profound for solution. 

2. Their simple and unadorned religion, the same in all ages, 
and free from the disguise of hypocrisy, which they have 
received, by tradition, from their ancestors, leads the mind to 
a conclusion, that they possess an unwritten revelation from 
God, intended for their benefit, which ought to induce us to 
pause before we undertake to convert them to a more refined 
and less explicit faith. 

3. The religion of the Indian appears to be fitted for that 
state and condition in which his MLakei \v!i« X^^^w ^ss;^^^\ nk^ 
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place him. He believes in one Supreme Being, with all tin, 
mighty attributes which we ascribe to God ; whom he denon^ 
nates the Chreat and Good Spirit, and worships in a deroid 
manner, and from whom he invokes blessings on himself anil 
friends, and curses on his enemies. 

4. Our Maker has left none of his intelligent creatures i 
without a witness of himself. Long before tlie human mind in 
capable of a course of metaphysical reasoning upon the con- 
nexion which exists between cause and effect, a sense of Deity' 
is inscribed upon it. It is a revelation which the Deity bat 
made of himself to man, and which becomes more clear and 
intelligible, according to the manner and degree, in which it is 
improved. In the Indian, whose mind has never been illumined 
by the light of science, it appears weak and obscure. 

6. Those moral and political improvements, which are the 
pride and boast of man in polished society, and which result, 
from mental accomplishments, the savage views with a jealons 
sense of conscious inferiority. Neither his reason, nor hii 
invention, appears to have been exercised for the high and 
noble purposes of human excellence ; and, while he pertina- 
ciously adheres to traditional prejudices and passions, he im* 
proves upon those ideas only which be has received throu^ 
the senses. 

6. Unaided by any other light than that which he has received 
from the Father of lights, thelndian penetrates the dark curtm 
which separates time and eternity, and believes in the immo^ 
tality of the soul, and the resurrection of the body, not only 
of all mankind, but of all animated nature, and a state of future 
existence, of endless duration. It is, therefore, their general 
custom to bury with the dead, their bows, arrows, and spears, 
that they may be prepared to commence their course in an- 
other state. 

7. Man is seldom de^aded so low, but that he hopeis, and 
believes, that death will not prove the extinction of his being. 
Is this a sentiment resulting from our fears or our passions? 
Or, rather, is it not the inspiration of the Almighty, which 
gives us this understanding, and which has been imparted to 
SJ the children of men ? A firm belief in the immortality of 
the soul, mth a devout sense of a general superintending power, 
essentially supreme, constitutes me fundamental article of the 
Indian's faith. 

S, His reason, though never employed in high intellectual 
attainments and exertions, is lees coTru^Ve^^TA^fctN^KN^-^lttle 
/ie roams in his native forests, than Vjv mi \xx««8Xf«.\&\ VssNKt- 
course with cinlized man. • • ♦ "ae^o^^wA^/m^^TVK® 
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m, the manifestation of divine goodness, and pursues the 
lase with a fearless and unshaken confidence in the protec- 
on of that great and good Spirit, whose watchful care is over 
1 his works. 

9. Let us not, then, attribute his views of an omniscient 
id omnipresent Being to the effect of a sullen pride of indc- 
sndence, and his moral sense of right and wroni^ to a heartless 
isensibihtv. Deprived, by the peculiarities of his situation, 
r those offices of kindness and tenderness which soften the 
sart, and sweeten the intercourse of life in a civiHzed state ; 
e should consider him a being doomed to suffer the evils of 
le strong^est and most vigorous passions, without the consola- 
on of mose divine and human virtues which dissipate our 
ires, and alleviate our sorrows. 

10. It is now two hundred years since attempts have been 
ade, and unceasingly persevered in, by the pious and benevo- 
nt, to civilize, and Christianize, the North American savage, 
itil millions of those unfortunate beings, including ,many 
itire tribes, have become extinct The few who remain 
ithin the precincts of civilized society, stand as human monu- 
ents jof Gothick grandeur, fearful and tremulous amid the 
volutions of time. 

11. Neither- the pride of rank, the allurements of honours, 
)r the hopes of distinction, can afford to the Indian a ray of 
•mfort, or the prospect of better days. He contemplate^ the 
:st as the retumless seasons of happiness and joy, and rushes 

the wilderness as a refuge from the blandishments of art, 
d the pomp and show of polished society, to seek, in his 
tive solitudes, the cheerless gloom of ruin and desolation. 

National (Cincinnati) Republican. 



LESSON LXIX. 

Description of Winter. 

[By tho author of the Fall of the Indian.] 

1. Hark to the voice of Whiter ! He hath laid 
His grasp on the wilderness, and tossed 
Tlie shivering garments of the woods ^\o^ 
Forib tq^tiie warring elements. He tenia 
The venerable oak^ and moas green pme. 

And gtrewB their splintered frasmetiU Sxi ^^ ^^»V 
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2. Lo ! on the midnight tempest he hath ilung 
His flowing mantle, and at morn the hills 
Are sprinkled with its snowy particles, 
And field, and precipice, and cottage roof. 
He gives the frost its message, and the brook 
That in the hollow valley runs its race, 

g Halts in its pebbly channel, and its face 

Soon wears the fixed and stony gaze of death. 

3. Then happy he who hath a cheerful home. 
And blazing nre, and pillow for his head ; 
For long and loud the pitiless tempest blows, 
And 'gainst the door and rattling casement knocks 
Or up the chimney lifts its ruffian voice. 

4. Yet beautiful art thou, "Winter, and thy reign 
With many a merry frolick is made glad ; 

Fair are the woods, where bends the frozen bougli 
With many a bright festoon and garland white. 
And round the knotty trunk an icy crust 
Of thick transparent ice is firmly clasped. 

6. Then on the lake, beneath the winter moon, 
The skaters sweep in many a mazy ring ; 
And many a loud tumultuous shout is raised 
As skips the ball along the polished ice, 
And down the neighbouring steep the boyish sled 
Cleaves iu white furrows the unspotted snow. 



LESSON LXX. 
Sketch of tlui History of PriiUing. 

1. The business of transcribing the remains of Grecia 

Roman literature became a useful, an innocent, and a ph 

employ to many of those, who, in the dark ages, woul 

have pined in the listless languor of monastick retire 

Exempt from the avocations of civil life, incapable of lil 

exertion from the want of books and opportunities of im{ 

ment, they devoted the frequent intervals of religious d' 

the transcription of authors wYvom iYvcy o^l^w IvUla under 

2. The servile oflice of a mete covY^«>^^^^"^ Tv^*^ ^^^ 

hr those who knew not to invent •, an^ ^^ ^T\\.^:t% vcv ^ 

lojium were inspired with an evn\xU\\onto ^^c,^\mVs 
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varietj of their illuminations, the fidelity of their copy, and 
multitude of their performances. 

:. But when every letter of every copy was to be formed 
the immediate operation of the hand, the most persevering 
duity could effect but little. The books appear not to have 
n written with the rapidity of a modem transcriber, but 
h formal stiflhess, or a correct elegance, equally inconsistent 
h expedition. They were, therefore, rare, and consequently 
ch valued ; and, whenever sold, were sold at a great price. 
L Few, indeed, but crowned and mitred heads, or incor* 
rated communities, were able to procure a number sufficient 
merit the appellation of a library ; and even the boasted 
raries of princes and prelates, were such as are now easily 
needed by every private collection. ' ^ 

5. To be poor, with whatever ability or inclination, was, at 
e time, an insurmountable obstacle to literary improvement ; 
d, perhaps, ^e indulge an unreasonable acrimony in our 
neral censure of monkish sloth and ignorance, notKsonsider- 
r that an involuntary fault ceases to be blameable ; that 
lorance is necessary where the means of information are 
arce ; and that sloth is not to be avoided where the requisites 
proper employment are not attainable without great expense* 
earnest solicitation. 

6. It was, perhaps, less with a view to obviate these incon- 
tniences, than from the interested motives of deriving OTeater 
tin by exacting the usual price for Cvopies, multiplied witn more 
se and expedition, that a new mode was at length practised, 
irived from the invention of the art of printing ; a discovery 
hich, of all those recorded in civil history, is of the most 
iportant and extensive consequence. 

7. That the lirst productions of the press were intended to 
ass for manuscripts, we are led to conclude from the resemb- 
lance of the type to the written characters, from the omission 
f illuminations, which were to be supplied by the pen to facili- 
ite the deception, and from the inventor's concealment of hit 
rocess, so fkr as to incur suspicion of witchcraft or magick, hf 
^hich alone the first observers could account for the extrao^ 
inary multiplication of the transcripts. 

8. But the deceit was soon detected. The perfect resem- 
ilance in the shape of the letters, in the place and number ol 
he words on every page ; the singular correctness, and, ab<Tv#. 
lU, the numerous copies of the same author, inevitably led to 
i diiscoveiy of the truth. 

P. To conceal it, indeed^ was no loticet 4etf\t€kA.,^V«ew««^xv' 

?<w Aad suggested the great lucraU^e BiSv^o^*-^*^ ^"^^ '^^^ 

10 
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practicability of multiplpng books, without end, by the proeM 
newly inrented. It soon appeared, though it waa not obvioa 
at first, that the new mode would be more agreeable to dM 
readef, aa well as easier to the copyist, and that printed boob 
would universally supersede the use of manuscripts, from i 
choice founded on judicious preference. 

10. The art was soon professed as a trade ; and the business 
of copying, which had once afforded only amusement or gain 
to the curious and the idle, became the constant employment 
and support of a numerous tribe of artisans, and constituted a 
rery considerable source of mercantile advantage. 

11. Of an art, which, though it- had yet acquired but small 
decrees of perfection, appeared of most extensive utility in 
rehgion, in politicks, in literature, and even in commerce, no 

labour has been spared to investigate the history ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the inquirers into the origin of arts, instigated by the 
zeal of minute curiosity to push their researches too far, often 
discover them so rude, obvious, and inartificial at their com- 
mencement, as to reflect very little honour on those whom they 
ostentatiously exhibit as the earliest inventors. 

12. Such has been the result of the investigations of those, 
who, dissatisfied with the commonly received opinions on the 
date of the invention of printing, pretend to have discovered 
traces of it, man^ years before the first production of Faustus, 
in 1457 ; and it is true, that the Speculum Salutis, and a few 
other books are extant, which are, on ^ood reasons, judged to 
have been stamped, not printed agreeable to the rules of art, 
long before the erection of a press at Mentz. 

13. But the mode in which they were executed, like the Chi- 
nese, bears but little resemblance to the art of printing, properly 
80 called ; it appears not, by any historical memoir, to have 
suggested the first hint of it, and is too imperfect to deserve 
notice as even the infant state of this momentous invention. 

14. National pride, like the pride of individuals, is often 
founded on slight or dubious pretensions. Thus have Germany 
and Holland contended, with all the warmth of party, for the 
imaginary honour of giving birth to the inventor of printing; 
wk©, after all, was probably led to the discovery, not by the 
enlarged views of publick utility, but by fortunate circum- 
stances, concurring with the desire of private and pecuniary 
advantage. 

15. But, though the history of printing, like all other his* 
tories, is in some degree obscure and doubtful at its earliest 
Deriod ; though Strasourg has boasted of Mentel, and Haar* 

tern of Coitert aa the inyentOT \ yet is there great reason to 
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tn^ndfl^ diat the few argruments advanced in their fitTOinr 'm 
jypoited onljr by forgery and falsehood : and we may wtikAy 
lert^ wifh the majority of writers, and with the ffeneral Toica 
JEimqpa^ that tiie time of the invention was aoout the year 
iO» tna pl^co Mentz, and the persons Gutenburgy Faiiatiii» 
i SchaeneTy in conjunction. — V, Knox. 



LESSON LXXI. 
The Hose, 

1. The rose had been washed, jost washed in a shower^ 
Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower* 
And weighed down its beautiful head. 

5^ The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wet^ 
And It seemed to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regrety 
On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

3. I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned ; 
And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
I snapped it, it fell to the ground. 

4. And suph, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part. 

Some act by the delicate mind. 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a hear^ 
Already to sorrow resigned. 

5. This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 

Miffht nave bloomed with its owner awhfla 9 
And tne tear that is wiped with>a little addressy 
May be followed perhaps by a smile. — CowpSB. 



LESSON LXXII. 

Schemes of Life often lUusory. 

. Omar, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five years 
honour and prosperity. The fiivour of three successive 
fa had filled his house with gold and silver; and whenever 
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he ftppearedy the benedictions of the people proclaimed bii 
passage. 

2. Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. Ttf^ 
brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower 
is passing away in its own odours. The vigour of Omar begaa 
to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from his head ; strength departeii 
from his hands, and agility from his feet. He gave back to the 
calif the keys of trust, and the seals of secrecy ; and sought no 
other pleasure for the remains of life, than the converse of thi 
wise, and the gratitude of the good. 

3. The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His cham 
ber was filled by visitants, eager to catch the dictates of expe 
rience, and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. Calk 
the son of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every day early, an 
retired late ; he was beantiful and eloquent Omar admired hi 
>vit, and loved his docility. " Tell me," said Calid, *' thou \ 
whose voice nations have listened, and whose wisdom is know 
to the extremities of Asia, tell me how I may resemble Omi 
the prudent. The arts by which thou hast gained j>owerai 
preserved it, are to thee no longer necessary or useful ; impi 
to me the secret of thy conduct, and teach me the plan ujx 
which thy wisdom has built thy fortune." 

4. '' Young man," said Omar, ** it is of little use to foi 
plans of life. When I took my first survey of the world, in ii 
twentieth year, having considered the various conditions 
mankind, in an hour of solitude, I said thus to myself, learn 
against a cedar, which spread its branches over my ha 
seventy years are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remainis 
ten years I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, and te 
will pass in foreign countries. 

5. ''I shall be learned, and therefore shall be honoured; evi 
city will shout at my arrival, and every student will solicit : 
friendship. Twenty years thus passed, will store my mind "vt 
images, which I shall be busy, through the rest of my life 
comoining and comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible ae 
mulations of intellectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures 
every moment ; and shall never more be weary of myselfl 

6. "I will not, however, deviate too far from the ben 
track of life ; but will try what can be found in female delici 
I will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise 
Zobeide : with her I wiU live twenty years witMn the subi 
of Bagdad, in every pleasure that wealth can purchase, 
fancy can invent I wiU then retire to a rural dwelling, pass 
iiays in obscurity and contemplation, and lie silently dowi 
Ihe bed of death. Through my life it shall be my set 
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esolution, that I will never depend upon the smiles of princes ; 
hat I will never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will 
lever pant for puhlick honours, nor disturb my quiet with the 
.flairs of state. Such was my scheme of life, which I im- 
»ressed indelibly upon my memory. ^ 

7. " The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in 
earch of knowledge, and I know not how I was diverted from } 
3y design. I had no visible impediments without, nor any • 
n^ovemable passions within. I regarded knowledge as the 
i^est honour, and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day stole 
pon day, and month glided after month, till I found that seven 
ears of the first ten had vanished, and left nothing behind them. 

8. •* I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; for why 
bould I go abroadf while so mucn remained to be learned at 
ome T I immured myself for four years, and studied the laws 
f the empire. The fame of my skill reached the judges ; I was 
lund able to apeak upon doubtful questions ; and was com- 
landed to standat the footstool of the calif. I was heard with 
ttention ; I was consulted with confidence ; and the love of 
raise fastened on my heart. 

9. " I still wished to sec distant countries ; listened with 
tpture to the relations of travellers ; and resolved some time 
» ask my dismission, that I might feast my soul with novelty : 
it my presence was always necessary ; and the stream of 
ifliness hurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid lest I 
lould be charged with ingratitude: but I still proposed to 
ivel, and therefore would not confine myself by marriage. 

10. " In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time of 
ivelling was past ; and thought it best to lay hold on the 
Udty yet in my power, ana indulge myself in domestick 
easiires. But at fifty no man easily finds a woman beautiful 
the Honries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected, 
lualted and deliberated, till the sixty-second year made me 
hamed of wishing to marry. I had now nothing left but 
fcirement ; and for retirement I never foimd a time, till disease 
reed me from publick employment. 

11. *' Such was my scheme, and such has been its conse- 
lence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled 
r^y the years of improvement ; with a restless desire of seeing 
Terent countries, I have always resided in the same city: 
th the highest expectation of connubial felicity, I have liver! 
sniTTicd ; srid Trith "!!!li!?r?yf !T"?^J!!?'*** ^^ contemplative 
imnent, I am going to die within the waller of Bugd&M.'* 

10* 
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LESSON Lxmn. 



DetUh of Prince WUliam, 

1. Henry I., king of England, had a son called William, a 
brave and active youth, who was arrived at his eighteenth year. 
The king loved him most tenderly, and took care to have him 
recoffnised as his successor by the states of England ; and car 
ried nim over to Normandy, m the North of France, to receiv« 
the homage of the barons of that dutchy. 

2. Having performed the requisite ceremony, the kin^ se 
sail for England, accompanied by a splendid retinue of ih 
principal n^ility. William, his son, was detained by som 
accident for several hours ; and the crew having spent th 
interval iii drinking, became so intoxicated that they ran tb 
ship upon a rock, and it was immediately dashed to pieces. 

3. The prince was put into a boat, and might have escape 
had he not beeil called back by the cries of his sister. £ 
prevailed upon the sailors to row back and take her in ; but i 
sooner had the boat approached the wreck, than numbers, wl 
had been left, jumped into it, and the whole were drown€ 
King Henry, when he heard of the death.of his son, fainti 
away ; and from that moment, he never smiled again. 



LESSON LXXIV. 
Bt Never Smiled Agaviu 

1. The bark that held a prince went down, 

The sweeping waves rolled on. 
And what was England's glorious crowii 

To him that wept a son ? 
He lived, for life mnj long be borne 

Ere sorrow break its chain ; 
Why comes not death to those who mourn t 

He never smiled agaiu, 

'^ • J^Z olami prona lonns ftTOtnid "Ms thr6ii€ii 
The stately, and the brave ; 
But which conid fill the place of OQe T 
That one bev^a^ iih%-v?Kv%. 
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Before him passed the young and fair, 

In pleasure's reckless train ; 
But seas dashed o'er his son's bright hair ; 

He never smiled again. 

3. He sat where festal bowls went round ; 

He heard the minstrel sing ; 
He saw the tourney's victor crowned. 

Amid the knightly ring. 
A murmur of the restless deep 

Was blent with every strain ; 
A voice of winds that would not sleep ; 

He never smiled again. 

4. Hearts in that time closed o'er the trace 

Of vows once fondly poured ; 
And strangers took the kinsman's place 

At many a joyous board. 
Graves which true love had bathed with tears, 

Were left to heaven's bright rain ; 
Frc«h hopes were born for other's years ; 

He never smiled again. — ^Mrs. Hemans. 



. LESSON LXXV. 
AUrnction. 

1. Attraction is that property of matter by which bodies 
and their parts tend to approximate and to unite with each 
other. Though we know not the cause of attraction, we can 
discover its efi^cts, viz. in the cohesion of the particles of bodies, . 
and in the tendency of bodies, generally, to fall toward the 
earth. There are several kinds of attraction ; as, the attraction 
of cohesion^ of gravitation^ of electricity^ of magnetism, and 
chymical attraction. It is, however, only with the attraction 
of cohesion and gravitation that we are at present concerned. 

2. " The attraction of cohesion is that by which the con 
stituent particles of bodies are kept together. By this principle 
they preserve their forms and are prevented from falling, to 
pieces.*' This attraction takes place between bodies only when 

■ they are very near to each other, apparently in contact. Thus, 
when two drops of water or other fluid be placed near each 
other, Aey will niri together and ^otwv c<Wi \!w\^^ ^\^\* ^5^ 



i 
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Sieces of lead, plates of glass, or other bodies, having a sniootlib 
at surface, be pressed closely together, they will adhere M 
firmly as to require a considerable force to (Separate them. 

3. ** It is probably owing to the various decrees of cohesion 
that some bodies are hard, and others soft; that some are in t 
solid, others in a fluid state.'* Those bodies whose particle! 
are most intimately united, cohere with the greatest force and 
exhibit the most indissoluble texture, the most unyielding^ 
tenacity. Heat has a considerable influence upon the cohesire 
powers of bodies ; and, if increased to a certain degree, it will 
throw the particles of bodies out of the sphere of each other's 
attraction. Thus, the particles of water cohere; but when 
heatfed so as to boil, they go off in steam. The same is obserr^- 
ble of other bodies. 

4. '* It is the attraction of cohesion which restores to steam 
and to vapour its liquid form ; which unites into drops of rain 
the misty particles of the dissolving clouds ; which, also, col- 
lects from the humid atmosphere that moisture which settles 
in the form of dew." The terms cohesive, adhesive, and capU* 
lary attraction, are, in many instances, used indiscriminately; 
though the two latter are used in a more restricted sense. 
Adhesion denotes that attraction which exists between con- 
tiguous particles of different bodies ; and capillary attraction* 
that power by which fluids are attracted up capillary tubes. 

5. Water will ascend small capillary tubes nearly or quite to 
the top. It will also ascend the pores of a sponge, or any 
other porous substance, which is caused by the water's being 
attracted by that substance. It is probably by this power that 
the watery juices are made to ascend the pores of vegetables, 
and also, that water is drawn to the tops of the highest moun- 
tains, from which it issues in springs and flowe down. The 
attraction of gravitation is that force by which bodies at a dis- 
tance are drawn toward each other ; though, in a more restricted 
sense, it is used to express that force by which all bodies near 
the surface of the earth are drawn toward its centre. { 

6. The attraction of gravitation operates on bodies or col- 
lective masses of matter ; whereas cohesion takes place chiefly 
between particles of the same body. Gravitation takes place 
between all bodies, though ever so remote from each other ; 
while cohesion affects such only as are near and apparently 
contiguous. Although gravitation acts upon all the nartiel^ii 
of bodies, as well as on the collective masses, yet bodies of a 
hard or solid form, by means of their cohesion, so far resist the 

effBcta of gTBFitation as to retain tKeix ^gaie« 
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7. As all the particles of bodies possess attraction, the more 
kTticles exist in a given body the greater will be its attracting 
>wer. Hence it appears, that the attractive power of any 
)dy is proportional to its quantity of matter. The earth con- 
sting of a much greater quantity of matter than any body in 
s vicinity, the force of its attraction must, of course, far exceed 
lat of any body on or near its surface. Consequently, bodies 
ear the earth, if unsupported, fall to the ground. 
8. Bodies near the earth's surface, if supported, press upon 
le object which prevents their fall with a force equal to that 
dth which they gravitate toward the earth. This force, or 
ownward tendency of a body, is usually termed its wciffkt, 
nd is proportional to its quantity of matter. Tho ugh all bodies, 
t a given distance, attract each other with a force directly pro- 
)ortional to the quantity of matter or number of particles they 
contain, yet, this force, in bodies of a given quantity, varies 
according to their distances. The nearer bodies approach each 
)ther the more powerfully they attract. 

9. Hence it is found, that the power of gravity is greatest at 
he surface of the earth ; that bodies high in me atmosphere 
ire acted upon less the farther they are removed from its 
surface. It nas also been proved, that the force of gravity 
liminishes downward from the earth's surface to its centre, 
vhere it is nothing. By the power of gravitation all bodies 
elevated above the earth will, if not supported by other bodies, 
all to its surface in a direct course toward its centre. By the 
jame power all bodies* on the earth, having a tendency toward 
ts centre, are kept steady on its surface. 

10. Though it must require a greater attractive force to move 
I large mass of matter than a smaller one, yet each mass, being 
ittracted by a force exactly proportional to its quantity, will be 
3qually impelled by such force. Hence, all bodies at equal 
distances from the earth will fall with equal velocities. It was, 
indeed, formerly thought that smoke, steam, &c., possessed no 
freight, no gravitating powers; but later experiments have 
shown that these are equally obedient to the general law as 
bodies more dense, and that it is owing to the density of the 
atmosphere that such light bodies ascend, or are prevented 
from falling. 

11. Were falling bodies moved only by one impulse from 
attraction, the power of gravity not continuing to act on them 
durinff their descent, they would fall, from whatever height, 
wiiti me same equable or uniform motion through their whole 
course, passing through equal spaces in equ^ times. But 
felling bodies do not move in this mttraaat. '^\\k^ \ft^^^^>&cv 
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accelerated^ i, e. continually increased velocities. '*This act 
erated motion is producea by the constant action of ^vi 
which, by adding a new impulse at every instant, gives 
additional velocity every particle of time." 

12. Bodies thrown perpendicularly upward move with 
retarded velocity: the same gravity which would accelen 
their descent retards their motion upward, till, overcoming t 
force with which they were thrown up, they will return to t 
earth in a length of time equal to that of their ascent As : 
bodies gravitate toward the earth, so the earth itself gravitat 
equally towards all bodies. We do not, indeed, see it movii 
towards falling bodies, because the earth, being immensely Is 
ger than any bodies on its surface, its motion must be infinite 
small in comparison with theirs. 

13. '*It is observable that though bodies gravitate towa 
the earth's centre, it is not any thing at the centre that caus 
this attraction. The whole mass of the earth is the attractii 
body, and the cause of weight Gravity is a universal prim 
pie : it is that which, in the tiands of the Creator, first forme 
and still maintains the earth in a globular shape: it is th 
which preserves every thing, animate and inanimate, on i 
surface." 

14. It is this attraction of gravitation, distributed throu^ 
the planetary world, that keeps all those lar^e bodies in the 
proper orbits, and preserves Uiem from runmng into disorde 
This evidently manifests the wisdom of Ood in the plan of tl 
universe. Nothing less than infinite Wisdom could have ii 
vented this plan, and nothing less than almighty Power coui 
liave put it in operation. — ^Juvenile Philosopher* 



LESSON LXXVI. 
America, 

1. Here the free spirit of mankind at length 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall placQ 
A limit to the Rant's unchained strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race. 
For, like the comet's way through infinite spaeeb 
Stretches the Ion? untravelled path of light 
Into the depths of ages : we may trace, 
AJkr, the brightening glory of its flight, * 

TW the receding ray* are \ob\ V> "^wmdwi «kv^ 



S. Europe ifl giyen a prejr to sterner fates, 

And writhes in shackles ; strong the arms that ^hain 
To earth her struggfing midtitude of states ; 
She too is strong, and might not chafe in rain 
Against them, hut shake off the vampire train 
That batten on her blood, and break their net. 
Yes, she shall look on brighter days, and gain 
The mieed of worthier deeds ; the moment set 

To rescue and raise up, draws near, but is not yet. 

3. But thou, my country, thou shalt never faU, 
But with thy chOdren ; th^ maternal care, . 
Thy lavish love, thy blessmgs showered on all ; 
These are thy fetters ; seas and stormy air 

. Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where 
Amonff thy gallant sons that ffuard thee well, 
Thou laugnest at enemies : who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 

How happy, in thy lap, the sons of men shall dwell. 

Bryant. 



LESSON LXXVII. 
The Torrid and Frigid Zones. 

How oblique and faintly looks the sun on yonder climates, 
removed from him! How tedious are the winters there! 
r deep the horrours of the night, and how uncomfortable 

the light of day ! The freezing winds empltfv their 
est breath, yet are not spent wiui blowing. The* sea, 
h elsewhere is scarce confined within its limits, lies here 
ured in walls of crystal. 

The snow covers the hills, and almost fills the lowest val-> 
How wide and deep it lies, incumbent over the plains, 
ig the sluggish rivers, the shrubs, and trees, the dens of 
;s, and mansions of distressed and feeble men! See! 
e they lie confined, hardly secure against the raging cold, 
le attacks of the wild beasts, now masters of the wasted 

and forced by hunger out of the naked woods. 
Yet, not disheartened, (such is the force of human breasts,) 
bus provided for, by art and prudence, the land, conipen* 
V gifts of Heaven, men and their herds may wait for a 
se. For at length the sun, approaching, melts the snQw> 
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sets longing men at liberty, and affords them means 
to make provision against the next return of cold. 

4. It breaks the icy fetters of the main ; where 
monsters pierce through floating islands, with arms \ 
withstand the crystal rock ; while others, who, of th- 
seem great as islands, are by their bulk alone armed £ 
but man ; whose superiority over creatures of such st 
size and force, should make him mindful of his pri 
reason, and force him humbly to adore the great ( 
of these wondrous frames, and Author of his own 
wisdom. 

5. But, leaving these dull climates, so little favour 
sun, for those happier regions on which he looks mo 
making perpetual summer, how great an alteration d< 
His purer light confounds weak-sighted mortals, pier 
scorching beams. Scarce can \hey tread the glowin 
The air they breathe cannot enough abate the lire wl 
within their panting breasts. Their bodies melt. < 
and fainting, they seek the shade, and" wait the coc 
ments of the night. Yet oft the bounteous Creato 
other refreshments. He casts a veil of clouds before 
raises gentle gales ; favoured by which the men s 
pursue their labours ; and plants, refreshed by dews am 
can gladly bear the warmest sunbeams. — Shaftesbi 



LESSON LXXVIII. 
Religion. 

1 . We pity a man who has no religion in his heart, r 
irresistible yearnings after a better, holier existent 
contented with the sensuality and grossness of ear 
spirit never' revolts at the darkness of his prison 
exalts at the thought of its final emancipation. W( 
for he affords no evidence of his high origin, no ma 
bf that intellectual prerogative which renders him i 
lord of the visible creation. 

2. He can rank no higher than animal nature ; tl 
could never stoop so lowly: To seek for beastly ex 

^ to minister with a bountiful "hand \.o sVt^iyv^^ ^w^sL^'SiY 
^ tites, are the attributes of the ammiV «\oTve. ^oXw 
Olid aspirations to this life and wotV\,*\^\\V^ \^^^ 
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the place of our birth, without ever liAing the veil of the 
>rizon which bent over our infancy. 

3. There is religion in every thing around us, a calm and 
dy religion in the unbreathing things of nature, which man 
3uld do well to imitate. It is a meek and blessed influence, 
waling, as it were, unawares upon the heart. It comes, it has 
» terrour ; no gloom in its approaches. It has to rouse up 
e passions ; it is untrammelled by the creeds, and unshadowed 
" the superstitions of man. 

4. It is fresh from the hands of the Author ; and growing 
>m the immediate presence of the Great Spirit which per- 
des and quickens it. It looks out from every star. It is 
long the hills and valleys of earth ; where the shrubless 
ountain-top pierces the thin- atmosphere of eternal winter ; 

where the mighty frost fluctuates before the strong wind, 
th its dark waves of green foliage. 

5. It is spread out like a legible language upon the broad 
36 of the unsleeping ocean. It is the poetry of nature. It 
that uplifts the spirit within it, until it is tall enough to over- 
3k the shadows of our place of probation, which breaks, link 
,er link, the chains that bind us to mortality; and which 
ens to imagination a world of spiritual beauty and holiness. 

Sir Humphry Davy. 



LESSON LXXIX. 
Rural Charms, 

[, Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain ! 
Where health and plenty cheer the labouring swain ; 
Where smiling spring its earliest visits paid. 
And parting summer's ling'ring blooms delayed ; 
Dear lovely bow'rs of innocence and ease ! 
Seats of my youth, when ev'ry sport could please ! 

^ 

L How often have I loitered o'er thy green. 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene I 
How often have I paused on every charm. 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 
The never-failing brook, the busy mi\\. 
The decent church that topped the neigJaboxxnti^AjS^' 
Hie hawthorn bush, with seats beneam \^e ^i»»% 

For talking age and whispering lovcis rcvade. 

11 
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3. How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play ; 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree I 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 
The young contending as the old surveyed ! 
And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground, 
And slights of art, and feats of strength went tound ; 
And still as each repeated pleasure tired, 
Succeeding sports the mirtnful band inspired : 

4. The dancing pair, that simply sought renowiif 
By holding out, to tire cacn other down ; 
The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face. 
While secret laughter tittered round the place : 
The bashful virgm's sidelong looks of love ; 
The matron's glance, that would those looks reprove. 

B. Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's closei 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came softened from below* 

6. The swain, responsive as the milk-maid sung ; ^ I 
The sober herd, that lowed to meet her young ; 
The noisy geese, that gabbled o'er the pool ; 
The playful children, just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog's voice, that bayed the whisp'ring wind; 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind : 
These all, in soft confusion, sought the shade. 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

GoLDSMIUSi 



LESSON LXXX. 
Washington's Love to his Mother, 



1. Immediately after the organization of the present goveriH 

ment. General Washington repaired to Fredericksburg to pay 

his humble duty to his mother, preparatory to his departtui 

for New York. An affecting scene ensued. The son feelinn 

remarked the ravages which a toxtuTvng disease had made. Xfm 

the ased jOram^ of bis moiher, «iiv4 tVvv\a u^^*eftwi^\i«t\ ^ 
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2. ^ The people, madam, have been pleased, with the most 
flattering upanimity, to elect me to the chief magistracy of these 
United States; but before I can assume the umctions of my 
office, I have come to bid you an afifectionate farewell. So 
soon as the publick business, which must necessarily be encoun- 
tered in arrandng a new government, can be disposed of, I 
"will hasten to Virginia, and — 

3. Here the matron interrupted. "My son, you will see 
me no more. My great age, and the disease which is fast 
approaching my vitals, warn me that I shall not be long of the 
\irorld. I trust in God I am somewhat prepared for a better. 
But go, George, ful£l the high destinies which Heaven appears 
to assign you : go, my son, and ma}' that Heaven's, ana your 
mother's blessing, be with you always." 

4. The president was deeply afiected. His head rested upon 
ihe shoulder of his parent, whose aged arm feebly, yet fondly, 
encircled his neck. That brow, on which fame naa wreathed 
the purest laurel virtue ever gave to created man, relaxed from 
its lofty bearing. That look which could have awed a Roman 
senate in its Fabrician day, was bent in filial tenderness upon 
the time-worn features of the venerable matron. 

5. The great man wept A thousand recollections crowded 
upon his mind, as memory, retracing scenes long past, carried 
lum back to the paternal mansion, and the days of his youth, 
and there the centre of attraction was his mother ; whose care, 
instructions, and discipline, had prepared him to reach the top- 
most height of laudable ambition ; yet how were his glories 
forgotten while he gazed upon her from whom, wasted by time 
and malady, he must soon part with, to meet no more. 

6. The matron's predictions were true. The disease which 
BO long had preyed upon her frame completed its triumph, and 
she expired at the age of eighty-five, confiding in the promises 
of immortality to the humble believer. 



LESSON LXXXL 

Portrait of a Worldly Woman, 

1. A WOMAN has spent her youth without the practice of any 

^ xemarkable virtue, or the commission of any thing which is 

jLjagruitly wrong ; and she is now united vriih a man, whose 

■mmmI endowments are not more distinguished than her own, 

Kb^wliD is industrious, rich, and pTOspexo\x«. k^wvaX*^^ ^^^«^' 
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nexion she had no objection ; and it is what her friends entiielf 
approved. 

2. His standing in life is respectable ; and they both 
along without scandal, but without much approbation of 
own consciences, and without auy loud applause from othenj 
for the love of the world is the principle which predomina 
in their bosoms ; and the world never highly praises its own 
votaries. 

3. She is not absolutely destitute of the external appearance 
of religion ; for she constantly attends church in the afternooQi 
unless she is detained by her guests ; and in the morning, unless 
she is kept at home by a slight indisposition, or unfavourable 
weather, which she supposes happens more frequently on Sim- 
days than other days, and whicn, it must be confessed, an 
several degrees less inconvenient and less unpleasant than 
similar causes, which prevent her from going to a party <rf 
pleasure. 

4. This, however, is the end of her religion, such as it is; 
for, when she is at church, she does not think herself under 
obligations to attend to what is passing there, and to join in 
the worship of her Maker. She cannot, with propriety, be 
called a woman professing godliness ; for she naakes no publick 
profession of love to her Saviour : she does only what is 
customary ; and she would do still less if the omission were 
decorous. 

5. Of domestick religion there is not even a semblance. As 
her husband does not think proper to pray with his family, 
so she does not think proper to pray with her children, or to 
instruct them in the doctnnes and duties of Christianity. On 
the Gospel, however, no ridicule nor contempt is cast ; and 
twice or thrice in a year, thanks are given to God at her table; 
that is, when a minister of religion is one of her guests. 

6. No time being consumed in devotion, much is left for the 
care of her house, to which she attends with worldly discretion. 
Her husband is industrious in acquiring wealth, and she is 
equally industrious in spending it in such a manner as to keep 
up a genteel appearance. She is prudent in managing her 
affairs, and suffers nothing to be wasted through thoughtless- 
ness. In a word, she is a reasonable economist ; and there is 
a loud call, though she is affluent, that she should be so, as her 
expenses are necessarily great. 

7. But she is an economist, not for the indigent, but for her- 
self; not that she may increase her means of doing good, but 

that she may adorn her person, and the persons of ner chil- 
ifren, with ffold, and pearls, and cosiVy wi^vy *, tLoX.xSwaX.^bs may 
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make a feast for the poor, the mainied, the lame, and the blind, 
but that she may make a dinner or a supper for her rich neigh- 
bours, who will bid her again. 

6. Though the preparations for these expensive dining and 
evening parties are more irksome than the toils of the common 
labourer, yet she submits to tliem with readiness ; for she loves 
the world, and she loves the approbation which she hopes the 
world will bestow on the brilliancy of her decorations, and the 
exquisite taste of her high-seasoned viands and delicious wines. 
For this reputation she foregoes the pleasure which she would 
feel in giving bread to the fatherless, and in kindling the cheer- 
ful fire on the hearth of the aged widow. Thus, though she has 
many guests at her board, yet she is not hospitable ; and, though 
she gives much away, yet she is not charitable ; for she gives 
to those who stand in no need of her gifts. 

9. I call not this woman completely selfish ; for she loves 
her £Bimily. She is sedulous in conferring on her daughters a 
polite education, and in settling^them in tlie world as reputably 
as she is established herself. For her sons she is still more 
anxious ; because the sons of the rich are too much addicted 
to extravagance ; and she is desirous to preserve them from 
dissipations, which would tarnish the good name that she would 
have them enjoy in the world, and which, above all, would 
impair their fortunes. 

10. But here her affection terminates. She loves nothing 
out of the bosom of her own fanfiily : for the poor and the 
wretched she has no regard. It is not strictly accurate to say, 
tjiat she bestows nothing on them; because she sometimes 

fives in publick charities, when it would not be decent to with- 
old her donations ; and she sometimes gives more privately, 
when she is warmly soHcited, and when all her friends and 
neighbours give : but, in both cases, she concedes her alms 
wim a cold and unwilling mind. She considers it in the same 
light as her husband views the taxes which he pays"'to the 
government, as a debt which must be discharged, but from 
which she >vould be glad to escape. 

11. As a rational woman, however, must not be supposed 
to conduct herself without reason, she endeavours to find ex- 
cuses for her omissions. Her first and great apology is, that 
she has poor relations to provide for. In this apology there is 
truth. Mortifying as she feels it to be, it must be confessed 
that she is clogged with indigent connexions, who are allowed 
to come to her house when she has no apprehension that they 
wOl be seen by her wealthy visitants. 

12. As it would he a gross violatioTi oi ^ecetLCTj^ «sA ^?^c«ax 

n* 
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every one would condemn as monstrous, for her to permit 
them to famish when she is so able to relieve them, she does, 
indeed, bestow somctliing on them ; but she gives it sparingly, 
reluctantly, and haughtily. She flatters herself, however, mat 
she has now done every thing which can with justice be 
demanded of her, and that other indigent persons have not a 
claim on her bounty. 

13. Another apology is, that the poor are vicious, and do not 
deserve her beneficence. By their idleness, and intemperance 
they have brought themselves to poverty. They have little 
regard to truth ; and, though it must be allowed that their dis- 
tress is not altogether imagmaiy, yet they are ever disposed to 
exaggerate their sufTerings. While they are ready to devout 
one another, they are envious toward the rich, and the kind- 
ness of their benefactors they commonly repay ^vith ingratitude. 

14. To justify these charges she can produce many exam- 
ples ; and she deems that tliey are sufficient excuses for her 
want of humanity. But she forgets, in the mean while, that 
the Christian woman, who sincerely loves God and her neigh- 
bour, in imitation of her heavenly Father, is kind to the cvifas 
well as the good, to the unthankful as well as the grateful. 

Freeman. 



LESSON LXXXII. 
Elegy to Pity, 

1. Hail, lovely power ! whose bosom heaves the sigh, 

When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ; 
Whose tears spontaneous crystallize the eye, 
When rigid fate denies the power to bless* 

2. Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From llow'ry meads, can with that sigh compare; 
Nor dewdrops glitt'ring in the morning itiy, 
Seem ne'er so beauteous as that falling tear. 

3. Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies : 
No blood-stained traces mark thy blameless way; 
Beneath thy feet no hapless insect dies. 

4^ Come, lovely nymph, and laivge live mead with mc. 
To spring the partridge Irom \Vve ^xnVfel\i\lQ^\ 
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From secret snares the strugding bird to free ; 
And stop the hand upraised to give the blow. 

6. And when the air with heat meridian glows, 

And nature droops beneath the conqu'rinff gleam, 
IfOt us, slow wandering where the current nows, 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream. 

6. Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care. 

To me thy sympathetick gifts impart ; 
Teach me in friendship's gnef to bear a share, 
) And justly boast the gcn'rous feeling heart 

7. Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan's grief; 

With timely aid the widow's woes assuage ; 
To mis'ry's moving cries to yield relief; 
And be the sure resource of drooping age. 

8. So when the genial spring of life shall fade. 

And sinking nature own the dread decay. 
Some soul congenial then may lend its aid. 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 



LESSON LXXXIII. 
Zjines on the Death of my much loved Infant, 

II. I LAID my hands upon her brow and it was damp and cold. 
Her deep blue eye was glazed and fixed, the fearful tale 
was told ; 
I gently pressed her little lips, I felt her parting breath, 



I 



I laid her little body down, the vital spark had fled ; 
I gazed a^dn upon my child, the lovely, and the dead : 
And that dear little face was there, so peaceful and so mild ; 
I could not wish her back again ; but, ah, she was my child ! 

S. Ah, could I mourn, her little heart no longer heaved with pain ; 
That sickness could no more distress, nor fever parch a^in ; 
That she now drank from that pure stream whence hving 

fountains flow, 
EfCBped (rom life's dread buflfeting, its aoxto\<r^ «tk.^\X%^^\ 
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4. No : though a bud of promise, thou, mj bright ray preciou 

one; 
And though my heart had well nigh burst, when death hk 

work had done ; 
And though full many a weary hour thy infant smiles beguile^ 
I would not wish thee back again, my child^ my lovely diild! 

5. No : to thy mother's fostering arms thou wast but lent, no 

given ; * 

And thou hast early foimd thy way into thy native heaven ; 
Now in the bosom of thy God, from every sorrow free, 
I would not wish thee back again, but I would go to thee. 

Charlotte. 



LESSON LXXXIV. 
rA« Land of our Birth, 

1. There is not a spot in this wide peopled earth, 
So dear to the heart as the land of our birth : 

'Tis the home of our childhood ! the beautiful spot 
Which mem'ry retains when all is forgot 

May the blessing of God 

Ever hallow the sod, 
And its valleys and hills by our children be trod. 

2. Can the language of strangers, in accent unknown. 
Send a thrill to our bosom like that of our own ? 
The face may be fair, and the smile may be bland. 
But it breathes not the tones of our dear native land. 

There's no spot on earth 
Like the land of our birth, * 
Where heroes keep guard o'er the altar and hearth ! 

3. How sweet is the language which taught us to blend 
The dear names of parent, of husband, and friend ; 
Which taught us to lisp on our mother's soft breast 
The ballads she sung as she rocked us to rest. 

May the blessing of God 
Ever hallow the sod, 
And its valleys and hills by our children be trod. 

Southern Clariok. 
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LESSON LXXXV. 
The Dying Man to his Watch. 

1. Token of a sainted mother, 

By her dying hand bestowed, 
Oil have I, by thee admonished, 

Turned my feet in duty's road. 
Oft I've sought the shrine of pleasure, 

Oft in prayer I've bowed the knee ; 
But by light or gloom surrounded, 

Each event was marked by thee. 

2* Time its ceaseless finger tracing. 
O'er thy ever-chanffing face, 
Tells of life that's quickly fleeting. 
And of hours that wear apace : . 
All my hours on thee are noted. 
Every moment as it passed ; 
• And, still faithful, thou art pointing 
To xny dying hour at last. 

3. Oft I've blamed thy tardy movements, 

When some favourite bliss was nigh ; 
When my pulse with hope was beating. 

As the future lured my eye ; 
When bright pleasure shone around me. 

And the scene was all delight, 
I have murmured at thy fleetncss. 

And condemned thy speedy flight 

4. Though my pulse is wildly throbbing, 

Yet unchanged and calm thou art. 
And thy movements will not vary 

When Death's fingers grasp my heart. 
Thy hand will mark that coming moment, 

Soon to seal my earthly doom ; 
Nor pause when loud the bell resounding. 

Toll's a death knell o'er my tomb. — Cora. 

Literary Gazette 
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LESSON LXXXVI. 
The Journey of a Day. . A Picture of BuMan ZAfs» 

1. Obidah, the son of Abensina, left the caravansary eadj 
in the morning, and pursued his journey through the plains • 
Indostan. He was fresh and vigorous with rest ; he ^vas a^ 
mated with hope ; he waa incited by desire ; he walked swifi^ 
forward over the valleys, and saw the hills gradually ru»ii| 
before him. 

2. As he passed along, his ears were delighted with tlN 
morning song of the bird of paradise ; he was fanned by tin 
last flutters of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled with dew fro^ 
groves of spices. He sometimes contemplated the toweiiri 
height of the oak, monarch of the hills ; and sometimes caufl 
the gentle fragrance of the primrose, eldest daughter of ttl 
spring : all his senses were gratified, and all care was banidtfi 
from his heart. 

3. Thus he went on, till the sun approached his meridiii 
and the increased heat preyed upon his strength ; he then looki 
round about him for some more commodious path. He sii 
on his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its shades at 
sign of invitation ; he entered it, and found the coolness ai 
verdure irresistibly pleasant. 

4. He did not, however, forget whither he was travellioj 
but found a narrow way, bordered with flowers, which appean 
to have the same direction with the main road ; and was pleai 
that, by this happy experiment, he had found means to UBJ 
pleasure ^vith business, and to gain the rewards of diligeo 
without suffering its fatigues. 

5. He, therefore, still continued to walk for a time, withe 
the least remission of his ardour, except that he was sometin 
tempted to stop by the musick of the birds, which the heat h 
assembled in the shade ; and sometimes amused himself w 
plucking the flowers that covered the banks on either side, 
the fruits that hung upon the branches. 

6. At last the green path began to decline from its first t 
dency, and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled is 
fountains, and murmuring with waterfalls. Here Obidah pan 
for a time, and began to consider whether it were longer s 
to forsake the known and common track ; but remember 
that the heat was now in its greatest violence, and that tibe p] 
was dusty and uneven, lie xesoVveOL Vo "^xrc^vxa ^^^ x^kss ^ 
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hich he supposed only to make a few meatiders, in compli- 
ice with the varieties of the ground, and to end at last in the 
)iamon road. 

7. Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his pace, 
lough he suspected that he was not fining ground. This 
Deasiness of his mind inclined him to lay hold on every new 
bject, and give way to every sensation that might sooth or 
ivert him. He listened to every echo ; he mounted every hill 
it a fresh prospect ; he turned aside to every cascade ; and 
leased himself with tracing the course of a gentle river that 
)lled among the trees, and watered a large region with innu- 
lerable circumvolutions. 

8. In these amusements the hours passed away unaccounted ; 
Is deviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew not 
»ward what point to travel. He stood pensive and confused, 
Traid to go forward lest he should go wrong, yet conscious 
iai the time of loitering was now past. "V^liile he was thus 
irtured with uncertainty, the sky was overspread with clouds ; 
le day vanished from before him ; and a sudden tempest gath- 
red- round his head. 

9. He was now roused by his danger to a quick and painful 
einem brance of his folly ; he now saw how happiness is lost 
rhen ease is consulted ; he lamented the unmanly impatience 
iutt prompted him to seek shelter in the ^rove ; and despised 
be petty curiosity that led him on from trifle to trifle. While 
le was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of 
hunder broke his meditation. 

10. He now resolved to do what yet remained in his power, 
o tread back the ground which he had passed, and try to find 
lome issue where the wood might open into the plain. He 
Prostrated himself on the ground, and recommended his life to 
he Lord of Nature. He rose with confidence and tranquillity, 
ind pressed on with resolution. The beasts of the desert were 
\n motion, and on every hand were heard the mingled howls 
af rage and fear, and ravage and expiration. All the horrours 
Df daSkness and solitude surrounded him : the winds roared in 
the woods ; and the torrents tumbled from the hills. 

11. Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through the 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or whether he 
was every moment drawing ncarerto safety, or to destruction. 
At lengtn, not fear, but labour, began to overcome him ; his 
breath grew short, and his knees trembled ; and he was on the 
point of lying down in resignation to his fate, when he beheld, 
through tne brambles, the glimmer of «i \a.^t. 

12. He advanced toward the \\g\iV> ^xi4 t«iiK\Ti%'^^V>N.^^^" 
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ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humb! 
door, and obtained admission. The old man set be: 
such provisions as he had collected for himself, on whic! 
fed with eagerness and gratitude. 

13. When the repast was over, "Tell me," said th< 
" by what chance thou hast been brought hither ? I h 
now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderness, in 
never saw a man before." Obidah then related the occ 
of his journey, without any concealment or palliation. 

14. " Son," said the hermit, " let the errours and fo 
dangers and escape of this day, smk deep into th 
Remember, my son, that human life is the journey < 
We rise in the morning of youth, full of vigour, an 
expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope, wit 
and with diligence, and travel on a while in the direct 
piety towards the mansions of rest. 

15. " In a short time, we remit our fervour, and endc 
find some mitigation of our duty, and some more eas 
of obtaining the same end. We then relax our vig 
resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a. dista: 
rely upon our own constancy, and venture to approach 
resolve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of < 
repose in the shades of security. 

16. " Here the heart softens, and vigilance subsides 
then willing to inquire whether another advance ci 
made, and whether we may not, at least, turn our ey 
the gardens of pleasure. We approach them vnih scr 
hesitation ; we enter them, but enter timorous and trc 
and always hope to pass through them without losing 
of virtue, whicn, for a while, we keep in our sight, and i 
we purpose to return. But temptation succeeds ten 
and one compliance prepares us for another ; we in ti 
the happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet wit}} 
gratifications. 

17. " By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our 
intention, and quit the only adequate object of rationa 
We entangle ourselves in business, immergaourselves in 
and rove through the labyrinths of inconstancy, till tl 
ness of old age begins to invade us, and disease and 
obstruct our way. We then look back upon our \h 
horrour, with sorrow, with repentance ; and wish, but t< 
vainly wish, that we had not forsaken the ways of virtu 

18. " Happy are they, my son, who shall learn fr 
^amplc, not to despair ; but sYvaW xeTci^mber^ that, tho 

ofiX is past, and their strengih \a \vasXeCi, Nk^ix^ ^-^\ x^\« 
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lit to be made ; that reformation is never hopeless, nor sin* 
e endeayours ever unassisted; that the wanderer may at 
gth return aAer all his errours ; and that ho who implores 
sngth and courage from above, shall find danger and difficulty 
e way before hun. Go now, my son, to thy repose; com- 
; thyself to the care of Omnipotence ; and when me morning 
b again to toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life.*' 

Dr. Johnson. 



LESSON LXXXVIL 
Steam-boats on the Mississippi, 

1. The advantage of steam-boats, great as it is everywhere, 
I no where be appreciated as on the Mississippi. The dis- 
it points of the Ohio and Mississippi used to be separated 
m New Orleans by an interim] obstruction, far more formi* 
>le in the passing than tlie Atluntick. If I may use a hard 
rd, they are now brouglit into juxtaposition, 

2. To feel what an invention tins is for these regions, one 
ist have seen and felt, as I have seen and felt, the difficulty 
1 danger of forcing a boat ngainyt the current of these mighty 
ers, on which a proirress of ton miles in a day is a good one. 
leed, those huge and unwioldy bi;r.(s, the barges in which a 
at proportion of tlie articles from New Orleans used to bi» 
nsported to the upjKT cuuntiy, rec^uircd twenty or thirty 
ids to work tliem. 

I, I have seen tlicm,.day after day, on tlie lower portions of 
Mississippi, where there was no other way of working them 
than carrying out a cable half a mile in length, in advance 
the barge, and fastening it to a tree. The hands on board 
n draw it up to the tree. While this is transacting, anotlier 
vl, still in advance of that, has ascended to a higher treor 
[made another cable fast to it, to be ready to be drawn upon 
soon as the first is coiled. This is the most dangerous and 
going way of all, and six miles* advance in a &j ia good 
•gress. 

L It is now refreshing, and imparts a feeling of energy and 
ver to the beholder, to see the large and beautiful steam-boats 
dding up the 'eddies, as though on the wing, and, wlicn they 
'e run out the eddy, strike the current. The foam bursts in 
ieet quite over the deck. ' She quivers for a moment witb 
concussion ; and then as though sli<& bftd coVL^^U^V Vax 

13 
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energy, and vanquished her enemy, she resiunes her 8taSilj| 
march, and mounts a^inst the current, five or six miles an hott 
6. I have travelled in this way, for days together, more ti^ 
a hundred miles in a day, against the current of the lilissisapiii 
The difficulty of ascending used to be the only circumstancl 
of a voyage that was dreaded in the anticipation. This difl 
culty now disappears. A family in Pittsburg wishes to mak 
a social visit to a kindred family on Red nver. The trip I 
but two thousand miles. They all go together ; servants, big 

Sage, or '* plunder," as the phrase if, to any amount In twdvi 
ays they reach the point proposed. 

6. Even the return is but a short voyage. Surely the peopl 
of this country will have to resist strong temptations, £f toe 
do not become a social people. You are invited to a breaks 
at seventy miles' distance. You go on board the passing steiB 
boat, and awake in the morning in season for your appomtmeDi 
The day will probably come, when the inhabitants of the wad 
and sickly regions of the lower points of the Mississippi id 
take their periodical migrations to the north, with the gea 
•nd swans of the gulf, and Avith them return in the winter.^ 

7. A sea-voyage, after all that can be said in itf favour, vi 
very different thing from all this. The barren and boundki 
expanse of waters soon tires upon every eye but a seamaaH 
I say nothing of fastening tables, and holding fast to bedjB,o 
inability to write or to cook. I leave out of sight sea-sickntf 
and the danger of descending to those sea-^reen caves, of idnd 
poetry has so much to say. Here you are always near the shoK 
always see the green earth, can always eat, write, and slee] 
undisturbed. YoU'iin always obtain cream, fowIs> vegetabki 
fruit, wild game ; and, in my mind, there is no kind of compel 
son between the comforts and discomforts of a sea and lifi 
voyage. 

8. A stranger to this mode of travelling would find it difficB 
to describe his impressions upon first descending the Mvd 
sippi in one of the better steam-boats. He contemplates tl 
prodigious establishment, with all its fitting of deck commo 
and ladies' cabin apartments. Over head, about him, and 1) 
low him, all is life and movement. He sees its splendid cabi 
richly carpeted, its finishing of mahogany, its mirrors and fi 
furniture, its bar-room, and sliding-tables, to which eighty p 
sengers can sit down with comfort. 

9. The fare is sumptuous, and every thing in a style 
splendour, order, quiet, and regularity, far exceeding toat 
tarerna, in general. You read, you converse, you walk, y 

sleep, «s ytni choose ; fox exxaVorcv \».^ \{t^wLT^«^ ^QmsK. ^'v 
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^Sdng shall be without ceremony. The varied and rerdant 
^scenery shifts around you. The trees, the ^een islands, haye 
i, an appearance, as by enchantment, of moving by you. The 
||iyer-towl, with their white and extended lines, are wheeling 
IMbeir flight above you. 

i. . 10. The sky is bright The river is dotted with boats above 
y you, beside, and below you. You hear the echo of their bugles 
1^ reverberating from the woods. Behind the wooded point, you 
It- see the ascending column of smoke rising above the trees, 
which announces that {mother steam-boat is approaching you. 
iklThis moving pageant glides through a narrow passage between 
^■ihe main shore and an island, thick set with young cotton woods, 
kr.io even, so regular, and beautiful, that they seem to have been 
"S'-ldanted for a pleasure ground. 

IL 11. As you shoot out a^ain into the broad stream, you come 
fcb view of a plantation, with all its busy and cheerful accom- 
Kpaniments. At other times, you are sweeping along, for many 
L leagues together, where either shore is a boundless and path- 
less wildemess. And the contrast, which is thus so strongly 
t- forced upon the mind, of the highest improvement and the 
• latest invention of art, with the most lonely aspect of a grand 
but desolate nature; the most striking and complete assem- 
blage of splendour and comfort, the cheerfulness of a floatin? 
hotel, which carries, perhaps, two hundred guests, with a wild 
and uninhabited forest, one hundred miles in width, the abode 
only of owls, bears, and noxious animals ; this strong contrast 
produces, to me, at least, something of the same pleasant sensa- 
tion that is produced by lying down to sleep with the rain 
pouring on the roof immediately over head. — ^T. Flint. 



LESSON LXXXTia 
Advantages of 8tud/ying Bistory, 



"*! 



!• If we consider the knowledge of history With regtSti, to 
its application, we shall find that it is eminently useful to us in 
three respects, namely, as it appears in a moral, a political, and 
a religious point of view. 

2. In a moral point of view, it is beneficial to mankind at 
large, as the guide of their conduct. In a political, as it sug- 
gests useful expedients to those who exercise the publick offices 
of the state; or as it enables us to foita, Vj c.wx^^'^\\^^^^^ri&^ 
tboee who have gone before t\iein> «k. yaaX ^^"tov^J^ ^"l "^ 
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merits. In a religions, as it teaches us to regard the Suprem 
Bein? as the govemour of the universe, and sovereign dispose 
of all events. 

8. The faculties of the soul are improved by exercise ; am 
nothing^ is more proper to enlarge, to quicken, and to refiit 
tiiem, than a survey of the conduct of mankind. History sup 
plies us with a detail of facts, and submits them to examinatioi 
before we are called into active life. By observation am 
reflection upon others, we begin, an early acquaintance witi 
human nature, extend our views of the moral world, and an 
enabled to acquire such a' habit of discernment, and correctnesi 
of judgement, as others obtain only by experience. 

4. By meditating on the lives of sages and heroes, we exer 
cise our virtues in a review, and prepare them for approaching 
action. We learn the motives, tne opinions, and the passioni 
of the men who lived before us ; and the fruit of that study h 
n more perfect knowledge of ourselves, and a correction of oui 
failings by their examples. 

6. Experience and the knowledge of history reflect mutua 
light, and afford mutual assistance^ W^ithout the former, m 
one can act with address and dexterity. Without the latter 
no one can add to the natural resources of his own mind i 
knowledge of those precepts and examples which have tendec 
to form the character and promote the glory of eminent men 
History contributes to divest us of many illiberal prejudices, 
by enlarging our acquaintance ^vith the world. It sets us ai 
liberty from that blind partiality to our native country, whicli 
is tt sure mark of a contracted mind, when due merit is not 
allowed to any other. 

6. This study, likewise, tends to strengthen our abhorrence 
of vice ; and creates a relish for true ffreatness and solid glory. 
We see the hero and the philosopher represented in their 
proper colours ; and as magnanimity, honour, integrity, and 
generosity, when displayed in illustrious instances, naturally 
make a favoiu^ble impression on our minds, our attachment to 
them is gradually formed. The fire of enthusiasm and of vir* 
tuoQS emulation is lighted, and we long to practise what we 
have been instructed to approve. 

7. The love of our country naturally awakens in us a spirit 
of curiosity to inquire into the conduct of our ancestors, and to 
learn the memorable events of their history. Nothing that 
happened to them can be a matter of indifference to us. We 

sre their deaeendants^ we reap the fruits of dieir publick and 
wivBte labours, and we not only s\ia,xe Vhe \Ti\\eTV\9UMCA fk thflir 
f^pertyi but derivQ reputation from iSa^eVt tioVA^ ^of^oxuiu 
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3. HiatOTy, eonsidered with respect to Uie nature of its sub- 
its, may be divided into general and particular ; and with 
spect to time, into ancient and modem* Ancient history 
mmences with the creation, and extends to the reign of Char- 
nagne, in the year of onr Lord eiffht hundred. Modem 
story, beginning with that period, reaches down to the present 
nes. General nistory relates to nations and publick afiairs, ' 
id may be subdivided into ecclesiastical and civil, or accord- 
g to some writers, into sacred and profane- Biography, 
emoirs, and letters, constitute particular history. Statisticks 
fer to the present condition of nations. Geography and 
ironology are iniportant aids, and give order, regularity, and 
eamess to alL — ^Kett. 



LESSON LXXXIX, 

Diversity in the Human CharacUr, 

1. YiRTiJoijs and vicious every man must be» 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree ; 

^ The rogue and fool by fits are fair and wise, 
* A.nd e'en the best, by fits, what they despise. 

2. 'Tis but by part we follow good or ill. 
For vice, or virtue, self directs it still ; 
Each individual seeks a several goal ; 

But Heaven's great view is one, a^d that the wboli ; 
That counterworks each folly and caprice ; 
That disappoints the effect of every vice ; 
That happy frailties to all ranks applied ; 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, 
Fear to die statesman, rashness to the chiefs 
To kinffs presumption, and to crowds belief v 
That virtue's end from vanity can raise. 
Which seeks no interest, no reward but praifa ; 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind. 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 

3. Heaven, forming each on other to depend^ 
A master, or a servant, or a friend, 
Bids each on other for assistance call, . 
Till one man's weakness grows the strength of alL 
Wants, j&ailties, passions, closet «X\!i\ ^W^ 
jnie common interest, or endeax \!l^^ >&«• 

1^ 
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To duMie we owe true friendship, love sineerOt 
Each homefelt joy that life inherits here ; 
Yet from the same, we learn in its decline, 
Tho0e Joys, those loves, those interests to resign. 
Twaghi half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away» 

4. Whatever the passion, knowledge, fame, orpclft 
Not one would change his neighbour with himselfl 
The learned is happy, nature to explore, 
The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 
The rich is happy in the plenty given. 
The poor contents him with tne care of heaven. 
See the blind becrgar dance, the cripple singy 
The sot a hero, lunatick a king ; 
The starving chymist in his golden views 
Supremely blest, the poet in nis muse. 

6. See some strange comfort every state attend. 
And pride, bestowed on all, a common friend ; 
See some fit passion every age supply, 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 

6. Behold the child, by nature's kindly law. 
Pleased with^a rattle, tickled with a straw ;^ 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight; 
A little louder, but as empty quite ; 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage. 
And cards and counters are the toys of age ; 
Pleased with this bawble still, as that before ; 
Till tired he sleeps, and life's poor play is o*er. 

T. Meanwhile opinion gilds, with varjdng rayB» 
Those painted clouds tnat beautify our days ; 
Each want of happiness by hope supplied. 
And each vacuity of sense by pride. 
These build as fast as knowledge can destroy : 
In folly's cup still laughs the bubble, jay : 
One prospect lost, another still we gain. 
And not a vanity is given in vain : 
E'en mean self-love becomes, by force divine^ 
The scale to measure others' wants by thine. 
See ! and confess, one comfort still must rise *, 
Tis thiM ; though man^s ^ fooV y«\. ^\i v^^^tAM 
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LESSON XC. 

7^ Sleepers. 

1. Thby are sleeping ! Who are Bleeping! 

Children, wearied with their play; 
For the stars of ni^ht are peeping, . 

And the sun hath sunk away. 
As the dew upon the blossoms 

Bow them on their slender stem. 
So, as light as their own bosoms, 

Balmy sleep hath conquered them* 

% They are sleeping ! Who are sleeping? 

Mortals, compassed round with wo. 
Eyelids, wearied out with- weeping. 

Close for very weakness now : 
And that short relief from sorrow. 

Harassed nature shall sustain, 
Till they wake again to-morrow, 

Strengthened to contend with pain f 

3. They are sleeping! Who are sleeping? 

Captives, in their gloomy cells ; 
Yet sweet dreams ^re o'er them creeping. 

With their many-coloured spells. 
All they love, again they clasp them ; 

Feel again their long-lost joys ; 
But the haste with which they grasp them, 

Every fairy form destroys. 

4. They are sleeping ! Who are sleeping f 

Misers, by their hoarded gold ; . 
And in fancy now are heaping 

Gems and pearls of price untold. 
Golden chains their limbs encumber. 

Diamonds seem before them strown ; 
But they wakeii from their slumber. 

And the splendid dream is flown. 

6. They arc sleeping ! Who are sleeping? 
Pause a moment, softly tread ; 
Anxious friends are fondly keeipsix^ 
ViipJs by the sleeper's \)cd\ 
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CHher hopes liave all forsaken, 
^e remains, that slumber deep ; 

Speak not, lest the slnmberer waken 
From that sweet, that saying sleep. 

6. They are sleeping 1 Who are sleeping f 
Tiiousands, who have passed away. 
From a world of wo and weeping, 

To the regions of decay ! 
Safe they rest, the green turf under ; 
Sighing breeze, or musick's breathy 
Winter's wind, or summer's thunder, 
Cannot break the sleep of death ! 

Mrs. M. A^ Brown 



LESSON XCI. 
C^eu Swamps of the MisHstippL 

1. Beyond the lakes there are immense swamps of cyp 
which swamps constitute a vast proportion of the inunc 
lands of the Mississippi and its waters. No prospect on < 
can be more gloomy. The poetick St3rx or Acheron had i 
greater union of dismal circumstances. Well may the cyj 
have been esteemed a funereal and lugubrious tree. 

2. When the tree has shed its leaves, for it is a decid 
tree, a cypress swamp, with its countless interlaced brar 
of a hoary gray, has an aspect of desolation and death, 
often as I have been impressed with it, I cannot describe, 
summer its fine, short, and deep green leaves invest these h 
branches with a drapery of crape. 

3. The water in which they grow is a vast and dead ] 
two or three feet deep, still leaving the innumerable cy 
" knees," as they are called, or very elliptical trunks, re 
bling circular bee-hives, throwing their points above the wi 
This water is covered with a thick coat of green matter, re 
bling green buff-vdivet The moschetoes swarm abov< 
water m countless millions. 

4. A very frequent adjunct to this horrible scenery i 
moccasin snake, with his huge scaly body lying in folds 
the side of a cypress knee ; and, if you approach too near 
and reckless as he is, he throws the upper jaw of his 

mouth almost back to hia nec\L, ^"^rai^ ^QiM^xci^l^ \7ami] 
AU ability and wiU to deien4\ni&B«M» 
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5. I trarelled forty miles along this rirer swamp, and a con- 

liderable part of the way in the edge of it ; in which the horse 

Bunk, at every step, half up to his knees. I was enveloped, 

-for the whole distance, with a cloud of moschctoes. Like the 

Ancient Ayemus, I do not remember to have seen a single bird, 

k the whole distance, except the blue jay. Nothing inter- 

Mipted the death-like silence, but the hum of moschetoes. 

I 6. There cannot be well imagined another feature to the 

gloom of these vast and dismal forests, to finish this kind of 

landscape, more in keeping with the rest, than the long moss, 

or Spanish beard ; and this funereal drapecy attaches itself to 

the cypress in preference to any other tree. There is not, that 

I know, an object in nature, which produces such a number of 

Sepulchral images as the view of the cypress forests, all shag* 

g^ed, dark, and enveloped in hanging^ festoons of moss. 

7. If you would inspire an inhabitant of New England, pos- 
sessed of the customary portion of feeling, with the degree of 
lome-sickness which would strike to the heart, transfer him 
tistantly from the hill and dale,, the bracing air and varied 
cenery of the north, to the cypress swamps of the South, that 
re covered with the long moss. 

8. This curious appendage to the trees is first visible in the 
jrpress swamps at about thirty-three degrees, and is seen thence 
^ the gulf. It is the constant accompaniment of the trees in 
eep bottoms and swampy lands, and seems to be an indication 
f the degree of humidity in the atmosphere. I have observed 
lat, in dry and hilly pine woods, far from streams and stagnant 
nktera^ it almost wholly disappears ; but in the pine woods it 
e-appears as you approach bottoms, streams, and swamps. I 
ave remarked too, that, where it so completely envelops the 
ypress as to show nothing but the festoons of the dark ^ay 
loss, other trees are wholly free from it. It seems less inclined 
i attach itself to the cotton-wood trees than to any other. 

9. This moss is a plant of the parasitical species, being propa- 
ated by seed, whicn forms in a capsule that is preceded by a 
ery minute, but beautiful purple flower. Although, when the 
"ees that have cast their leaves are covered with it, they look as 
' they were dead, yet the moss will not live long on a dead tree. 
i is well known that this moss, when managed by a process like 
lat of preparing hemp, or flax, separates from its bark, and the 
kek fiore that remains is not unlike horse-hair, elastick, incor- 

Eible, and an admirable and cheap article for mattresses, of 
ib nxe formed most of the beds of the ^outhenv i^co^le <^C 
ik region. — T. Flint, 
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LESSON XGIL 

Qn Visiting a Scene of Childhood, 

<'I came to the place of my birth, and said, ' The firiends of my yoQl 
where are theyl' and Echo answered, * Where are they V" 

1. Long years had elapsed since I gazed oik the scene, 
Which my fancy stul robed in its freshness of green 
The spot where, a school^boy, all thoughtless, 1 strayed 
By the side of the stream, in the gloom of the shade. 

2. I thought of the friends ivho had roamed with me there. 
When the sky was so blue, and the flowers were so feir; 
All scattered ! all sundered by mountain and wave, 
And some in the silent embrace of the grave ! 

3. I thought of the green banks, that circled around. 
With wild-flowers, and sweet-brier, and eglantine crownc 
I thought of the river, all quiet and bright. 

As the face of the sky on a blue summer night : 

4. And I thought of the trees under which we had strayed. 
Of the broad leafy boughs, %vith their coolness of shade : 
And I hoped, though disfigured, some token to find 

Of the names, and the carvings, impressed 'on the rind. 

5« All eager, I hastened, the scene to behold, 

Rendered sacred and dear by the feeling of old ; 
And I deemed that, unaltered, my eye should explore 
This refuge, this haunt, this elysium of yore. 

6. 'Twas a dream ! not a token or trace could I view, 
Of the names that I loved, of the trees that I knew : 
Like the shadows of night at the dawning of day, 
*' Like a tale that is told," they had vanished away. 

7. And methought the lone river that murmured along, 
Was more dull in its motion, more sad in its song. 
Since the birds, that had nestled and warbled above, 
Had all fled from its banks, at the fall of the grove. 

ft I paused :, and the moral caxaeYvoxafc \o xss^ \A«a^\ 
Behold, how of earth dl ^e ^ofkfc^ ^c'jjmW 
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Oar Tiflions are baseless, our hopes but a gleam, 
Our staff but a reed, and our fife but a dream. 

). Then, oh, let us look, let our prospects allure, 
To scenes that can fade not, to reahns that endure ; 
To glories, to blessings, that triumph sublime 
O'er the blightings of Change, and the ruins of Time. 

Blackwood's Maoazinb» 



LESSON xcm. 

ne Old Man's FunerdL 

1. I SAW an aged man upon his bier : 

B[is hair was thin and white, and on his brow 
A record of the cares of many a year ; 

Cares that were ended and forgotten now. 
And there was sadness round, and faces bowed. 
And women's tears fell f^st, and children wailed aloud. 

% Then rose another hoary man, and said. 
In faltering accents, to that weeping train, 
** Why mourn ye that our aged friend is dead ? 

Ye are not sad to see the gathered grain. 
Nor when their mellow fruit the orchards cast, 
Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripened mast 

3. "Ye si^h not when the sun, his course fulfilled, 
His ^orious course, rejoicing earth and sky, 
In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled. 

Sinks where the islands of refreshment lie. 
And leaves the smile of his departure, spread 
O'er the warm-coloured heaven and ruddy mountain head. 

4* ""Why weep ye then for him, who, having run 

The bound of man's appointed years, at last. 

Life's blessings all enjoyea, life's labours done, 

Serenely to his final rest has passed ? 
While the soft memory of his virtues yet 
Lingers, like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set 

5. "His youth was innocent; his riper age 

Mmed with some act of gooduesa eN^rf ^v) \ 
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And, watched by eyes that lored hun, calm and sagc^ 

Faded his late-declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share Uie holy rest that waits a life well spent 

6. "That life was happjr ; every day he gave ^ 

Thanks for the rair existence that was his ; 
For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 

To mock him with her phantom miseries. 
No chronick tortures racked his aged limb, 
For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 

7. "And I am glad that he has lived thus long; 

And glad that he has gone to his reward ; 
Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong. 

Softly to disengage the vital cord. 
When nis weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to dfie.'* 

Bryant. 



LESSON xcnr. 

Influence of the Dead on the lAmng. 

1. The relations between man and man cease not with ]i£s. 
The dead leave behind them their memory, their example, and 
the effects of their actions. Their influence still abiaes with 
us. Their names and characters dwell in our thoughts and 
hearts. We live and commune with them in their writings. 
We enjoy the benefit of their labours. Our institutions have 
been founded by them. 

2. We are surrounded by the works of the dead. Our 
knowledge and our arts are the fruit of their toil. Our minds 
have been formed by their instructions. We are most inti- 
mately connected with them by a thousand dependahces. 
Those whom we have loved in life are still objects of our 
deepest and holiest affections. Their power over us remainSi 
They are with us in our solitary walks, and their voices speak 
to our hearts in the silence of midnight. 

3. Their image is impressed upon our dearest recollections 

and our most sacred hopes. They form an essential part of 

our treasure laid in heaven. For^ above all, we are separated 

/rom them hut for a little time. We are soon to be united 

with them. 
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4. If we follow in the path of those whom we have loved* 
re too shall soon join the innumerable company of the spirits 
f just men made perfect. Our affections and our hopes are 
iOt buried in the dust, to which we commit the poor remains 
»f mortality. The blessed retain their remembrance and their 
OTe for us in heaven ; and we will cherish our remembrance 
ind our love for them while on earth. 

5. Creatures of imitation and sympathy as we are, we look 
iTound us for support and countenance even in our virtues. 
We recur for them most securely to the examples of the dead. 
There is a degree of insecurity and uncertainty about living 
«rorth. The stamp has not yet been put upon, it, which pre- 
cludes all change, and seals it as a j.ust object of edmiratibn 
for future times. 

6. There is no service, which a man of commanding, intellect 
can render his fellow-creatures, better than that of leaving be- 
hind him an unspotted example. If he do not confer upon 
them this benefit ; if he leave a character, dark with vices in 
the sight of God, but dazzling with shining qualities to the 
view of men ; it may be that all his other services had better 
have been forborne, and lie Jbad passed inactive and unnoticed 
through life. 

7. It is a dictate of wisdom, therefore, as well as feelings 
when a man, eminent for his virtues and talents, has been taken 
away, to collect the riches of his goodness, and add them to the 
treasury of human iiii[)rovor)ient. The true Christian liveth 
not for himself, and dieth vot for himself; and it is thus, in 
oue respect, that he dielh not for hiniscif. — Norton. 



LESSON XCV. 
fPathdrifiaj Emperess of Russia, 

1. Catharina Alexowna, bom near Derpat, a little city in 
Livonia, was heir to no other inheritance than the virtues and 
frugality of her parents. Her father being dead, she lived with 
her affed mother, in her cottage covered with straw, and both* 
tfaougn very poor, were very contented. Here, retired from 
the gaze of the world, by the labour of her hands she supported 
lier parent, who was now incapable of supporting herself. 

% Though Catharina*s face and person were models of pei^ 
ISeetion, yet her whole attention BeemeA*)aea\o^^^.>^V^^*>a«t 
JEQindL Jaer mother taught her to Tead> wdAl %Bl ^^ VxtS^oasw^ 

13 
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minister instructed her in the maxims and duties of religkj 
Nature had furnished her not only with a ready, but a solid m 
of thought ; not only with a strong, but a right understandiq 
3. Catharina was fifteen years old when her mother die 
She then left her cottage, and went to live with the Luthen 
minister, by whom she Had been instructed from her childhoo 
In ills hcyuse she resided in quality of governess to his childrei 
at once reconciling in her character, unerring prudence wi 
surprising vivacity. The old man, who regarded her as oi 
of nis own children, had her instructed in the elegant parts • 
female education, by the masters who attended the rest of I 
family. ^ 

' 4. Thus she continued to improve until he died; by whii 
accident she was reduced to her former poverty. The count 
ofXdvonia was, at that time, wasted by war, and lay in a misei 
ble state of desolation. Those calamities are ever most hea' 

' upon the poor ; wherefore, Catharina, though possessed of 
many accomplishments, experienced all the miseries of hof 
less indigence. Provisions becoming every day more scan 
and her private stock being entirely exhausted, she resolT 
at last to travel to Marienburgh, a city of greater plenty. 

6. With her scanty wardrobe packed up in a wallet, she i 
out on her foumey on foot. She was to i^'alk through a regie 
miserable - by nature, but rendered still more hideous by t 
Swedes and Russians, who, as each happened to becoi 
masters, plundered it at discretion ; but hunger had taught I 

* to^ despise the danger and fatigues of the way. One erenii 
upon her journey, as she had entered a cottage by the wa 
side, to take up her lodging for the night, she was msulted 
two Swedish soldiers. 

6. I'hey might, probably, have carried their insults ii 
violence, iiad not a subaltern officer, accidentally passing I 
come to her assistance. Upon his appearing, the soldiers i 
mediately desisted ; but her thankfulness was hardly great 
than her surprise, when she instantly recollected in her del 
erer, the son of the Lutheran minister, her former instruct 
benefactor, and friend. 

7. This was a happy interview for Catharina. The lit 
stock of money she nad brought from home was, by this tin 
quite exhausted; her clothes were gone, piece by piece, 
order to satisfy those who had entertained her in their house 
her generous countr3rman, therefore, parted with what he coi 

. ' 0pare, to buy her clothes ; furnished her with a horse ; a 
' ^^ her letters o( recoromendatioTi \x> ^ i^\\]b&L tnend of 1 
Mther, the superintendent of Manenbxa^ 
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8L The beautiful stranger was well received at Marienburgh. 
Bbe was immediately admitted into the superintendent's familyy 
U^goremess to his two daughters ; and, though but seventeent 
Ittowed herself capable of instructing her sex, not only in virtue, 
hot in politeness. Such were her good sense and beauty, that 
|ber master himself, in a short time, offered her his hand, which^ 
to his great surprise, she thought proper to refuse. Actuated 
1^ a principle of gratitude, she resolved to marry her deliverer 
Dnly, diough he had lost an arm, and was otherwise disfigured 
by womids received in the service. 

9. In order, therefore, to prevent forther solicitations from 
otiiers, as soon as the officer came to town upon dutv, she 
IB^red him her hand, which he accepted with joy, and their 
miptials were accordingly solemnized. But all the lines of 
her fortune were to be striking. The very day on which they 
Irere married, the Russians laid siege to Maricnburgh. The 
Imhappy soldier was immediately ordered to an attack, from 
Irhich he never returned. 

IOl In the mean time the siege went on with fury, aggravated 

fcone ride by obstinacyi on the other by revenge. The war be- 
^n the two northern powers at that time was truly barbarous : 
die innocent peasant, and the harmless virgin, often shared the 
late of the soldier in arms. Marienburgh was taken by assault f 
|ind such was the fury of the assailants, that not only the gar-^ 
feison, but almost all tne inhabitants, men, women, and children,. 
Were put to the sword. At length, when tlie carnage was pretty 
!irell over, Catharina was found hid in an oven. 
' IL She had hitherto been poor, but free ; she was now to 
konform to her hard fate, and learn what it was to be a slave* 
In this situation, however, she behaved with piety and humility ; 
td though misfortunes had abated her vivacity, yet she was 
leerful. The fame of her merit and resignation, reached even 
ince MenzikofiT, the Russian general. lie desired to see her ; 
18 pleased with her appearance ; bought her from the soldier, 
r master, and placed her under the direction of his own sister, 
[ere she was treated with all the respect which her merit 
lerved, while her beauty every day improved with her good 
ntune. 

ISL She had not been long in this situation, when Peter the 
neat paying the prince a visit, Catharina happened to come 
with some dried fruits, which she served rouna with peculiar 
il^Baty- Tlie mighty monarch saw her, and was struck with 
kir beauty. He returned the next day ; called for the beau- 
fu slave ; asked her several questions, and found the charma 
^ her mind saperiour even to those ot \vfii ^^itbocu 
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13. He had been forced, when young, to marry from 
of interest : he was now resolved to marry pursuant to ] 
inclinauons. He immediately inquired into the histor 
fiiir Livonian, who was not yet eighteen. He traced her 
the vale of obscurity ; through tne vicissitudes of her i 
and found her truly great in them all. The meannes 
birth was* no obstruction to his design. The nuptia 
solemnized in private; the prince declaring to his c< 
that virtue was the surest ladder to a throne.^ 

14. We now see Catharina, raised. from the low, m\n 
cottage, to be emperess of the greatest kingdom upo 
The poor, solitary wanderer is now surrounded by th( 
who find happiness in her smile. She, who formerly 
a meal, is now capable of diffusing plenty upon whole 
To her jood fortune she owed a part of this pre-emin( 
to her nrtues more. 

15. She ever after retained those great qualities wl 
placed her on a throne ; and while the extraordinar) 
ner husband, laboured for the reformation of his male 
she studied, in her turn, the improvement of her own s 
altered their dresses ; introduced mixed assemblies ; i 
an order of female knighthood ; promoted piety an( 
and at length, when she had greatly filled sul the st 
emperessy friend, wife, and mother, bravely died withoi 
regretted by all. — Goldsmith. 



LESSON XOVI. 
May, 

1« I FEEL a newer life in every gale ; 

The winds, that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the 
Tell of serener hours ; 
Of hours that glide unfelt away, 
Beneath the sky of May. 

12. The spirit of the gentle south-wind calls 
From his blue throne of air. 
And where his whispering voice in musick 
Beauty is budding there ; 
The bright ones oi Xhe \^«^ Vt«sk. 
Their atmnbers, and avj^V^* 
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& Hie warinff verdure rolls along the phiiif 
And we wide forest weaves, 
To welcome back its pla3rful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves ; 
And, from its darkening shadow, floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 



. ». 



4. Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods. 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play; 
And the full-brimming floods. 
As gladly to their goal Siey run, 
Hau the returning sun. — J, G. PsRCIVAl* 



LESSON XCVH, 
T%e Autumn Evening. 



■\ 



1. Behold the western evening light ! 
It melts in deepening ^loom ; 
So calmly Christians smk away 
Descending to the tomb. 

% The winds breathe low, the withering leaf 
Scarce whispers from the tree ; 
Sogently flows the parting breathf 
when good men cease to be. 

S» How beautiful on all the hills 
The crimson light is shed ! " 
*Tis like the peace the Christian gives 
To mourners round his bed. 

4* How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is cast ! 
•Tis like the memory left behind • 
When loved ones breathe their last. 

6, And now, above the dews of night» 
The yellow star appears ; 
So faith springs in the heatt ol liofiie 
Whose eyes are bathed m iewtiu 

13* 
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f^ Bat soon the morning's happier light 
Its glory shall restore ; 
And eyelids that are sealed in death 

Shall wake to close no more. — ^Psabodt. 



LESSON XCVIII. 
CuUivation of Moral Taste, 

1. A LiTSftART taste, while it has its principles in the 
of the mind, is formed by the study and imitation of t 
models, and by having the attention habitually directed 1 
h truly beautiful. Aloral taste is founded in like mai 
our constitution, is cherished and cultivated by familiari 
in6ral beauty, and by avoiding whatever has a tendenc}; 
pair the love of what is ri^ht, and the aversion to what is 

2. As our opinion of oiity is greatly influenced by oui 
teste, so, on the other hand, moral taste is much afifec 
our judgement of what is right. Hence it is, above all 
necessary, that this taste should be founded in just not 
rectitude, and supported hy virtuous conduct, it is imp 
that he should long love virtue, whose actions are habit 
variance with her principles and rules. 

3. But it is to influences more remote and indirect, inf 
less suspected, and, therefore, more to be feared, that 1 
call your attention. There are many circumstances, w] 
not solicit us to violate our sense of duty, which yet les 
reverence for virtue, and abhorrence of vice, and thus 

. break down tlie barriers to practical aberrations from the 
of rectitude. 

4. The first I shall mention is intimacy with such ind: 
as combine amiable qualities, intelligent minds, and cu 
manners, with a disregard of principle, and corrupt 
As bigotry, cant, and superstition often give a disgusting 
lous, or repulsive air even to true piety, which it reqi 
small effort of the mind to separate from it ; in. like i 
vice is often so united with engaging qualities, that it 1 
"pardoned for the association, or lost in the assemblag 

6. The ingenuous and well educated youth is at m 

bapB, offended, and even paiijed b^ the indecent aUu 

profane jest ; but they ate \xlteied. \a «vxch ^ood eompa 

9eaaonedwitik so mncn 'wit, that iih.ey ^« lot^^ei^^s^'^ 

^^nura of a good keari. VHi^u ^ v^ ^% «Mk», \V\ 
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tain they will soon be heard with indifference, and at last joined 
in without compunction. 

6. The same effect is produced by two classes of books. The 
one, where the power of the writer has concealed the deformity 
of vice under refinement of expression, or confounded its nature 
by associating it with qualities which are interesting and amia- 
ble. Here, perhaps, the delicacy of taste is not so much 
impaired as its correctness perverted ; it is not insensibility, 
but errour, which is produced. The warmth of genius^ like 
that of tlie tropical sun, has called up a luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion ; and the unwary observer is unconscious of the poison 
that is breathed from flowers so sweet, or the reptiles that hide 
under foliage so beautiful. 

7. But there is another class of books, in which there is no dis- 
guise ; and profligacy and vice appear without a veil ; although, 
perhaps, their names may be a little changed. Drunken- 
ness is conviviality, and libertinism warmth of constitution. 
Yet there is so much to awaken curiosity in the narrative, so 
much of humour, of truth, and of human nature in the char- 
acters and incidents, that, by many, the faults are pardoned for 
the sake of the excellencies, till these very faults increase the 
relish of the whole. 

8. I have heard the putting of such books into the hands of 
the young, defended by an argument like this ; that they are a 
sort of preparatory discipline for the temptations of real life ; 
that in the commerce of the world, the young cannot but be 
exposed to the seductions of vice, and it is best they should 
know beforehand something of its nature and power, that they 
may be the better able to withstand them. 

9. In answer to this, it may, I think, be said, that those cir- 
cumstances, which impair the delicacy of moral feeling, and 
silently seduce the imagination and passions, without directly 
leading to conduct, are more dangerous, in their effects, than 
temptations, which immediately allure us to act wrong ; because 
the former, calling for no resistance, and producing no reac- 
tion, leave the principles of virtue enfeebled ; whereas the latter, 
requiring an active determination of the will, the same mind 
would recoil from them with abhorrence. Imprer sions merely 
passive steal upon the heart, and pollute the sources of moral 
health ; while temptations, counteracted by positive resistance 
and opposite condiict, produce a salutar}*^ exercise, by which 
thft moral powers are invigorated. — ^Frisbis. 
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LESSON XCIX. 
The Bermit, 

1. At the close of the day, when the hamlet is still. 

And mortals the sweets of forgetful ness prove ; 
When naught but the torrent is heard on tne hill. 

And naught but the nightingale's song in the grove 
*Twas then, by the cavq of the mountain afar, 

While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began 
No more with himself or with nature at war, 

He thought as a sage, while he felt as a man : 

2. ''Ah, why thus abandoned to darkness and wo; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 

Ana sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew thy sad lay ; 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to mow 
Oh, sooth him, whose pleasures, like thine, pass awa} 

Full quickly they pass, but they never return. 

3. " Now, gliding remote, on the verge of the sky. 

The moon, naif extinguished, her crescent displays 
But, lately I marked, when majestick on high. 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's faded glor^ no change shall renew ! 

Ah, fool ! to exult m a glory so vain I 

4* " 'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 

I mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you, 
For morn is approaching your charms to restore. 

Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glittering with de 
Nor yet forthe ravage of winter I mourn : 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save : 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 

Oh, when shall it dawn on the night of the grave P 

6. *Tw&8 thus, by the glare of false science betrayed. 
That leadisi to bewilder, and daxd^ to blinds 
My ihoughtsi wont to Toom, irom «\iaA& oxv^vt^XA^SuMl 
DeBtructioji before xne mi4 bottom \>^dmv^\ 
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** Oh, pity, great Father of light," then I cried, 

** Tny creature, who fain would not wander from thee ; 

Lo, humhled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 
From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free.*' 

K And darkness and doubt are now flying away : 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn. 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray. 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of mom. 
See Truth, Love, and Mercy, in triumph descending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of Death smiles and roses are blending, 

And Beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. — Beattik. 



LESSON C. 

Spirit of Freedom. 

1. Spirit op Freedom ! who thy home hast made 
. In wilds and wastes, where wealth has never trod, 
Nor bowed her coward head befDre her god. 
The sordid deity of fraudful trade ; 
Where power has never reared his iron brow, 
And glared his glance of terrour, nor has blown 
The maddening trump of battle, nor has flown 
His blood-thirst eagles : where no flatterers bow, 
And kiss the foot that spurns them ; where no throne. 
Bright with the spoils from nations wrested, towers, 
The idol of a slavish mob, who herd. 
Where largess feeds their sloth with golden showers, 
And thousands hang upon one tyrant's word. 

5^ . Spirit of Freedom ! thou, who dwellest alone, 
Unblenched, unyielding, on the storm-beat shore, 
And findest a stirring musick in its roar, 
And lookest abroad on earth and sea, thy own, 
Far from the city's noxious hold, thjj" foot , 
Fleet as the wild deer bounds, as if its breath 
Were but the rankest, foulest steam of death ; 
Its soil were but the dunghill, where the root 
Of every poisonous weed and baleful tree 
Grew yifforously and deeply, till their shade 
Had choked and killed eacn wholesome plaiil« end hid 
In rotteDneaa the flower of L\be>ut\« 
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Thou fliest to the desert, and its sands 
Become thy welcome shelter, where the pure . 
Wind gives its freshness to thy roving bands, 
And languid weakness finds its only cure ; 
Where few their wants, and bounded their desireSy 
And life all spring and action, they display 
Man's boldest flights, and highest, warmest fires. 
And beauty wears her loveliest array. 

3. Spirit of Freedom ! I would with thee dwell, 
Whether on Africk's sand, or Norway's crags. 
Or Kansa'« prairies, for thou lovest them well, 
And there thy boldest daring never flags ; 
Or I would launch with thee upon the deep, 
And like the peterel make the wave my home, 
And careless as the sportive sea-bird roam ; 
Or with the chamois on the Alp would leap. 
And feel myself upon the snow-clad height, 
A portion of that undimmed flow of light. 
No mist nor clqud can darken ; oh ! with thee. 
Spirit of Freedom ! deserts, mountains, storms, 
Would wear a glow of beauty, and their forms 
Would soften into loveliness, and be 
Dearest of earth, for there my soul is free. — ^Percitai.. 



\ 



LESSON CL 
Character of a Christian Mother, 

1. What a publick ble3eing, what an instrument of the most 
exalted good, is a virtuous Christian mother ! It would require 
a far other pen than mine to trace the merits of such a char- 
acter. How many feel that they owe to it all the virtue and 
piety that adorn them ; or may recollect at this moment some 
saint in heaven, that brought them into light to labour for their 
happiness, temporal and eternal ! 

2. No one can be ignorant of the irresistible influence which 
such a mother possesses, in forming the hearts of her children, 
at a season when nature takes in lesson and example at every 
pore. Confined by duty and inclination %vithin me walls of 
her own house, every hour of her life becomes an hour of in* 

0truction ; every /eature of her conduct «l iT^u^^^lanted virtue. 
3. Metbinks I behold her enciic\ed\)y \ieT\i^w^i3fea»^ 
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like a being more than human, to which every mind is bent, and 
every eye directed ; the eager simplicity of infancy inhaling 
from her lips the sacred truths of religion, in adapted phrase 
and familiar story ; the whole rule of tneir moral and reli^ous 
duties simplified for easier infusion. The countenance of this 
fond and anxious parent, all beaming with delight and love, 
and her eye raised occasionally to heaven in fervent supplica- 
tion for a blessing on her work. 

4. Oh ! what a glorious part does such a woman act on the 
great theatre of humanity ; and how much is that mortal to be 
pitied, who is not struck with the image of such excellence! 
i When I look to its consequences, direct or remote, I see the 
plants she has raised and cultivated spreading through the com- 
. munity with the richest increase of fruit. I see her difiusing 
happiness and virtue thrbugh a great portion of the human race ; 
I can fancy generations yet unborn rising to prove, and to hail 
her worth. — Kirwan. 



tf 



LESSON OIL 

IfUelligence of the People a Means of Safety to the Chvernment, 

1. In a government like ours, where the supreme control 
depends on the opinion of the people, it is important certainly 

I that this opinion should be enlightened. ** There is no power 
on earth which sets up its throne in the spirit and souls of men, 
and in their hearts and imaginations, their assent also and belief, 
equal to learning and knowledge ; and there is scarce one in- 
stance brought of a disastrous government, where learned men 
have been seated at the helm." 

2. Now the most certain mode of making learned rulers, is to 
extend as far as possible the influence of learning to the people 
from whom the rulers are taken. But intelligence not only 
Ituikes good rulers, it makes peaceable citizens. It causes men 
to have just views of the nature, value, and relations of things, 
the purposes of life, the tendency of actions, to be guided by 
Purer motives, to form nobler resolutions, and press forward to 
lliore desirable attainments. 

3.. Laws will be obeyed, because they are understood and 
^Ighily estimated. Men will submit cheerfully to good govem- 
tuent, and consult the peace of society, in proportion as they 
learn to respect themselves, and value dieir own character. 
*I*beie Hfingv are (he fruit of knowledge. "fimX \^<K!ns&s^^\k ^^ 
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soil which gives exuberant growth to discords, delusions, and 
the dark treacheries of faction. 

4. While the people are ignorant, they arc perpetually sub- 
ject to false alarms, and violent prejudices, ready to give a 
loose rein to the wild storms of their passions, and prepared 
to yield themselves willing victims to the seductions of eveiy 
ambitious, turbulent, treacnerous, and faithless spirit, who maV 
choose to enlist them in his cause. Knowleage will wore 
upon this charm with a potent efficacy, lay the hideous spectres 
which it calls up, and preserve the soundness and growing 
strength of the social and political fabrick. 

5. It should be considered the glory, and the duty of tb< 
ffovernment, to aid in establishing morals and religion. Th( 
first step in accomplishing this purpose is to fix the principle 
of virtue, and impress the importance of religious practice, b] 
enlarging the sphere of mental light, touching the springs o 
curiosity, opening the cliannels of inquiry, and pouring into tb 
mind new materials of thought and reflection. 

6. All branches of intellectual improvement will lead to mon 

goodness. The mind which is taught to expatiate throughoi 
le works of God, to ascend to the heavenly worlds and fin 
him there, to go into the deep secrets of nature and find hii 
there, to examine the wonders of its own structure, and loo 
abroad into the moral constitution of things, and perceive th 
hand of an invisible, Almighty Being, giving laws to the whoL 
will be impressed with a sense of its own dependance, and f« 
something of the kindling flame of devotion. 

7. It is not in human nature to resist it. And so the ma 
who begins to study the organization of society, the mutui 
relations and dependances of its parts, its objects, and th 
duties it imposes on those who enjoy its benefits, will soon b 
made to respect its institutions, value its privileges, and practis 
the moral virtues, in which its very existence consists. 

8. The more extensively these inquiries are encouraged, an 
these principles inculcated, in the elements of education, thi 
greater will be the certainty of moral elevation of charactei 
and the brighter the prospects of a virtuous community. Ii 
regard to religion, ignorance is its deadliest bane. It gather 
the clouds of prejudice from all the dark, corners of the mind 
and causes them to brood over the understanding, and too oftei 
the heart, with a dismal, chilling influence. 

9. It gives perpetuity to errour, defies the weapons of argt 
xnent and reason, and is impassive even to the kden sword o 

eternal truth. To bring into &a\a\aLXY ^cl\ow these two g 
instruments of human happmeaa, moxiaX*^ w\^ ^^y^qw^x^S 
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SO much importance, as to multiply the facilities of educa* 
. and quicken the spirit of enlightened inquiry. 
). Through the medium of education the govenmient may 

a stronger impulse to the arts, and help to huild up the 
ire of the sciences. Before men can invent, or make pro- 
id discoveries, they must be taught to think. Savages 
3r advance a step farther in inventions and discoveries, than 
^ are compelled by their wants. The external comforts of 
lized life depend on the useful arts, which an improved 
B of the intellect has brought to light. 
1. In the -sciences, and in literature, we have a. vast uncul- 
ted field before us. In the arts of traffick, and the mysteries 
rain, we may, perhaps, be contented with the skill we pos- 
;. But to be contented with, our progress in the sciences 

literature, and all those attainments, which chiefly dignify 

adorn human nature, would argue an obtuseness and apathy 
gether unworthy of a people, who are blessed with so many 
Ltical, civil, and local advantages of various kinds, as the 
abitants of the United St£^tes.-^NoRTH American Reyibw. 



LESSQN era. 
I^anding of the Pilgrim Fathers, 

1. The bi'caking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast ; 
And the woods, against a stormy sky. 
Their giant branches tossed ; 

2. And the heavy night hung dark, 

The hills and waters o'er. 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 

3. Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 

4. Not as the flying come. 

In silence and in feai \ 
They shook the depth* o£ ih^ ^e«et«% ^owia 
With Jheir hymus of \o£Vy t\^^^- 

14 
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6. Amid the stonn they sang. 

And the stars heard, and the sea ; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods ring 
To the anthem of the free. 

6. The ocean-eagle soared 

From his nest, by the white wave's foam. 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared : 
This was their welcome home. 

7. There were men with hoary hair 

Amid that pilgrim band : 
Why had they come to wither there^ 
Away from their childhood's land! 

8. There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely higfa^ 
And the fiery heart of youth. 

0. What sought they thus afar ? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas ? the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith's pure shrine» 

10. Ay, call it holy ground, 

•rhe soil where first they trod ! 
* They have left unstained what there they found* 
Freedom to worship God ! — Mrs. Hemans* 



LESSON CIV. 
TVie Hypocrite. 

L Great day of revelation ! in the grave 
The hypocrite had lefl his mask ; and stood 
In naked ugliness. He was a man 
Who stole the livery of the court of heaven 
To serve the evil one ; in virtue's guise 
Devoured the widow's house and orphan's bread : 
In holy phrase transacted villanies 
ITiat comhion sinners doisl liotme^^^'m^* 
At sacred feast he sat among l\ve ^^SjqXs, 
^nd with his guilty bauds touc\ie^>:vo\ie«X'&Mv^ 
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fL And none of sin lamented more, or sighed 
More deeply, or with graver countenance. 
Or longer prayer, wept o'er the dying man, " 
Whose infant children, at the moment,, he 
Planned how to rob : in sermon style he bought* 
And sold, and lied ; and salutations made 
In Scripture terms : he prayed by quantity. 
And with his repetitions long and loud, 
All knees were weary ; with one hand h6 put 
A penny in the urn of poverty, 
And with the other took a shilling out. 

3. On charitable lists, those trumps which told 
The publick ear who had in secret done 

'The poor a benefit, and half the alms 
They told of, took themselves to keep them soundings 
He blazed his name, more pleased to have it there 
Than in the book of life. Seest thou the man 1 
A serpent with an angel's voice ! a grave 
With flowers bestrewed ! and yet few were decelFed^ 

4. His virtues being over-done, his face 
Too grave, his prayer too lon^, his charities 

Too pompously attended, and his speech ^ 

Larded too frequently, and out of time 
With serious phraseology, were rents 
That in his garments ope'd in spite of hini, 
Throi^gh which the well accustomed eye could see 
The rottenness of his heart. — Pollok. 



LESSON C V. 
Mental Improvement, 

1. No man is obliged to learn and know every thing, for it is 
erly impossible ; yet all persons are under some obligation 
improve their own understanding. Universal ignorance or 
inite errours will overspread the mind which is neglected, 
1 lies without cultivation. Skill in the sciences is, indeed, the 
siness and profession but of a small part of mankind ; but 
TO are many others placed in such a rank in the World, as 
ows them much leisure and lar^e opportunities to cultivate 
sir reason, and enrich their minds with various ktiowled^;^. 

2. The common duties and beue&\s ol ^odeX^ ^^i(Vas^\)i&^^'^ 
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to every man living, and even onr necessary relations to a 
family, a neighbournood, or government, oblige all persons 
whatsoever to use their reasoning powers upon a thousand 
occasions ; every hour of life calls for some regular exercise 
of our judgement as to times and things, persons and actions; 
without a prudent and discreet determination in matters before 
us, we shall be plunged into perpetual errours in our conduct 
Now, that which should always be practised, must at some time 
be learned. \ 

3. Besides, every son and daughter of Adam has a most im- 
portant concern in the affairs of a life to come, and, therefore, 
it is a matter of the highest moment for every one to under- 
stand, to judge, and to reason right about the things of religion. 
It is vain for any to say, we have no leisure or time for it 

4. The daily intervals of time, and vacancies from necessary 
labour, together with the one day in seven in the Christian 
world, allow sufficient opportunity for this, if. nien wouiLd but 
apply themselves to it with half so much zeal and diligence as 
they do to the trifles and amusements of this life ; and it would 
turn to infinitely better account. 

5. There are five eminent means or methods whereby the 
mind is improved in the knowledge^ of things ; and these arc 
observation, reading, instruction by lectures, conversation, ^nd 
meditation, which last, in a peculiar manner, is called study. 

6. Observation is the notice that we take of all occurrences 
in human life, whether they are sensible or intellectual, whethei 
relating to persons or things, to ourselves or others. It is this 
that furnishes us, even from our infancy, with a rich variety of 
ideas and propositions, words and phrases. 

7. AIJ tnose things which we see, hear, or feel, which we per 
ceive by serise or consciousness, or which we know in a direc 
manner, with scarce any exercise of our reflecting faculties oi 
our reasoning powers, may be included under the general name 
of observation. There is no time or place, no transactions 
occurrences, or engagements in life, which exclude us firoa 
this method of improving the mind. 

8. Reading is that means of knowledge, whereby we acquain 
ourselves wiui the affairs, actions, and thoughts of the livinc 
and the dead, in the most remote nations, and most distant ages 
By reading, we learn not only the actions and sentiments of dif 
ferent nations and ages, but transfer to ourselves the knowledge 
and improvements of the most learned men, the wisest and bes 
of mankind. 

9. It is another advantage o^ Te^.^\Tv^, >isa.\. -^^ xsaay revicT 
what we have read ; wo may coBa\i\X ^^i^ ^^^^ ^^\w^\A^^ 
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and meditate on it at successive periods in our retired hours. 
Unless a reader has an uncommon and most retentive memory, 
there is scarcely any book or chapter worth reading once, that 
is not worthy of second perusal. 

10. Publick or private lectures are such verbal instructions 
as arc given by. a teacher while the learners attend in silence. 
An instructer, when he paraphrases and explains other authors, 
can mark out the precise point of difficulty or controversy, and 
unfold it "When he teaches us natural philosophy, or most 
parts of mathematical learning, he can convey to our senses 
those notions, with which he would furnish our minds. He 
can make the experiments before our eyes. He can describe 
figures and diagrams, point to the lines and angles, and by 
sensible means make out the demonstration in a more intelh- 
gible manner. 

11.' Conversation is that method of improving our minds, 
wherein, by mutual discourse and inquiry, we learn the senti* 
ments of ouiers, as well as communicate our own. By friendly 
conference, not only the doubts which arise in the mind upon 
any subject of discpurse are easily proposed and solved, but 
the very difficulties we meet with in books and in our private 
studies may find a relief. A man of vast reading, without 
conversation, is like a miser, who lives only to himself. 

12. Meditation, or study, includes all those exercises of the 
mind, whereby we render all the former methods useful, for 
our increase m true knowledge and wisdom. By meditation 
we fix in our memory whatsoever we learn, and form our own 
judgement of the truth or falsehood, the strength or weakness of 
what others speak or write. 

13. Neither our own observation, nor reading the works of 
the learned, nor attendance on the best lectures of instruction, 
nor enjoying the brightest conversation, can ever make a man 
truly knowing and wise, without the labours of his own reason 
in surveying, examining, and judging, concerning all subjects 
upon the best evidence he can acquire. — ^Watts. 



LESSON CVL 
T%e Brokenrhearted Woman, 



1. How many bright eyes grow dim ; how many soil cheeks 
.grow pcde ; how many lovely forms fiide away into the tomb, 
and none can tell the cause mat blighted their loveliness. As 
the dove will clasp its wings to its svSie, wA «s^«t «dl\^^\«w^ 
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the arrow that is preying on its yitalsy so it is the nature of 
woman to hide from the world the pangs of wounded affection. 

2. The love of a delicate female is alwayis shy and silent. 
Eren when fortunate she scarcely breathes it to herself; but 
when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her bosom, 
and' there lets it cower and brood amonff the ruins of her peace. 
With her the desire of the heart has faded. 

3. The great cliarm of existence is at an end. She neglects all 
the cheerful exei 'rises that gladden the spirits, quicken the pulses, 
and send the tide of life in healthful currents through the veins. 
Her rest is broken ; the sweet refreshment of sleep is poisoned 
by melancholy dreams ; " dry sorrow drinks her blood," until 
her enfeebled frame sinks under the least external assailment. 

4. Look for her after a little while, and you find friendship 
weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering that one, 
who but lately glowed with all the' radiance of health and 
beauty, should now be brought down to "darkness and the 
worm." You will be told of some wintry chill, some slight 
indisposition, that laid her low ; but no one knows ^e mental 
malady that previously sapped her strength, and made her so 
easy a prey to the spoiler. ^ 

5. She is like some tender tree, the pride and beautjr of the 
grove; graceful in its form, bright in its foliage, but with the worm 
preying at its core. We find it suddenly withering, when it 
should be most fresh and luxuriant. We -see it drooping its 
branches to the earth, and shedding leaf by leaf; until, wasted 
and perished awav, it falls even in the stillness of the forest ; and 
as we muse over the beautiful ruin, we strive in vain to recollect 
the blast or thunderbolt that could have smitten it with decay. 

6. I have seen many instances of women running to waste 
and self-neglect, and disappearing gradually from the cartli, 
almost as if they had been exhaled to heaven ; and have repeat- 
edly fancied that I could trace their deaths through the various 
declensions of consumption, colds, debility, languor, melan- 
choly, until I reached the first symptom of disappointed love. 

W. Irving. 



LESSON CVII. 

Summer Morning. 

L Sweet the beams of rosy morning 
Silent chasing gloom away ; 
Lovely teints the sky adorning. 
Harbingers of opcn\v\g d^y \ 



-r- 



See the king of daj appearingy 
Slow his pro^preM and serene ; 

Soon I feel the influence, cheering 
Of this grand and lovely scene I 

2. Lovely songsters join their voices. 

Harmony the grove pervades ; 
All in nature now rejoices, • 

Light and joy succeed the shades. 
Stars withdraw, and man arises. 

To his labour cheerful goes ; 
Day's returning blessings pri^gi&s, 

And in praise his pleasure shows ! 

3. May each mom, that, in succession. 

Adds new mercies ever flowing, 
Leave a strong and deep impression 

.Of my debt, for ever growing ! 
Debt of love, ah ! how mcreasmg! 

Days and years fresh blessings bring; 
But my praise shall flow unceasing. 

And my JVIaker's lov6 I'll sing I 



LESSON cvin. 

Nothing Formed in Vain. 

m 

!• Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom, as if aught was formed 
In vain, or not for admirable ends. 
Shall little haughty Iffnorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ! 
As if upon a full prc^ortioned dome, 
On swelling columns heaved, the pride of art ! 
A critick-fiy, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold. 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole ! 

52. And I'.ves the man, whose universal eye 

Has swept at once the unbounded scheme of things : 
Marked their dependance so, and firm. a.ccQtd^ 
As with unfaltering accenjt to coiicVx<ie% 
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That this availeth naught ! Has an^r se^ 

The mighty chain of beings, lessening down 

From infinite perfection to the brink 

Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss ! 

From which astonished thought, recoiKng, turns! 

Till then alone let zealous praise ascend, 

A.nd hymns of holy wonder, to that power, 

Wliose wisdom shines as lovely in our minds, 

A.S on our smiling eyes his servant sun. — ^Thomsok. 



•• LESSON CIX. 
Description of Arabia, 

1 . In the vacant space between Persia, Sjrria, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, the Arabian peninsula may be conceived^ as a ti 
gle of spacious but irregular dimensions. From the nortl 
point of Beles on the jEuphrates, a line of fifteen hunt 
miles is terminated by the straits of Babelmandel and the 
of frankincense. % 

2. About half this length may be allowed for the mi 
breadth, from east to west, from Bassora to Suez, from the 
sian gulf to the Red sea. The sides- of the triangle are gradi 
enlarged, and the southern basis presents a front of a thou 
miles to the Indian ocean. 

3. The entire surface of the peninsula exceeds in a fou: 
proportion that of Germany or France; but the far gr< 
part has been justly stigmatized with the epithets of the s 
and the sandy. Even the wilds of Tartary are decked bj 
hand of nature with lofty trees and luxuriant herbage ; anc 
lonesome traveller derives a sort of comfort and society 
the presence of vegetable life. 

4. But in the dreary waste of Arabia, a boundless lev< 
sand is intersected by sharp and naked mountains, and the 
of the desert, without shade or shelter, is scorched by 
direct and intense rays of a tropical sun. 

5. Instead of refreshing breezes,1the winds, particularly 
the southwest, diffuse a noxioiTs and 6ven deadly vapour; 
hillocks of sand, which they alternately raise and scattei 
compared to the billows of the ocean ; arid whole cara' 
whole armies, have been lost and buried in the whirii 
The comon benefits of water are an object of desire and 
test; and such is the scarcity of wood^ that some art is reqi 

to preserve and propagate ihe e\em»ii\» ol i«ft% 
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6. Arabia is destitute.of navigable rivers, which fertilize the 
soil, and convey its produce to the adjacent regions : the tor 
rents that fall from tne hills are imbibed by the thirsty earth i 
the rare and hardy plants, the tamarind or the acacia, that striko 
their roots into the clefts of the rocks, are nourished by the 
dews of the night: a scanty supply of rain is collected in cis- 
terns and aqueducts : the wells and springs are the secret treasure 
of the desert; and the pilmm of Mecca, after many a dry and 
(roltry march, is disgusted by the taste of the waters which have 
rolled over a bed of sulphur or salt 

• 7. Such is the general and genuine picture of the climate of 

Arabia. The experience of evil enhances the value of any local 

or partial enjoyments. A shady grove, a green pasture, a stream 

of fresh water, are sufficient to attract a colony of sedentary 

Arabs to the fortunate spots, which can afford food and refresh* 

int to themselves and their cattle, and which encourage their 

lastry in the cultivation of the palm-tree and the vine. 

8. Tne high lands, that border on the Indian ocean, are disf 

i^pnshed hy their superiour plenty of wood and water : the 

Le 4^ ^ more temperate^ the fruits are more delicious, the animals 

1 the human race more numerous : the fertility of the soil 

ites and rewards the toil of the husbandman ; and the pecu- 

i^l^lfbr gifts of frankincense and coffee, have attracted} in dinerent 

the merchants of the world. — Gibbon. 



OUTJ 



LESSON ex. 
hr f TV%a in the Care of Providence Recommended* 






an:: 



1. Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless, and a very 
Wretched being. He is subject every moment to the greatest 
Calamities and misfortunes. He is beset with dangers on all 
^f glides; and may become unhappy by numberless casualties, 
bj f • Which he coula not foresee, nor have prevented had he fore- 

I leen them, 
y% 58. It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many 
ij l"*ltecidents, that we are under the care of one who directs con- 
w.f ' lingencies, and has in his hands the management of every thing 
f*'% 1l»t is cai^ble of annoying or offending us ; who knows the 
^hnf. ^Mtsbnce we stand in need of, and is dways ready to bestow 
^^ %obl those who ask it of him. 

^■^ 8. Thd natural homage whicK swda «u ct%'^>sK^ ^-^^a^v.^ ^ 
* tsMiety wise and good a Being, \» a fccm x^aJKaa^ ^st^Xssa.^ 
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the blessings and conveniences of life ; and an habitual trust 
in him, for deliverance out of all such dangers and difficultiei 
as may befall us. ^ { 

4. The man who always lives in this disposition of minji 
has not the same dark and melancholy views of human nature^ 
as he who considers himself abstractedly from this relation to 
the Supreme Being, At the same time that he reflects upon 
his own weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with 
the contemplation of those divine attributes, which are em- 
ployed for his safety and his welfare. He finds his want of 
foresight made up, by the omniscience of him who is his sup- 
port. He is not sensible of his own want of strength, when he 

• knows that his helper is almighty. 

5. In short, the person who has a firm trust in the Supreme 
Being, is powerful in his power, wise by his wisdom, happr 
by his happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine attn» 
bute ; and loses his own insufHciency in the fulness of infinitiS 
perfection. To make our lives more' easy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to relieve and 
succour us ; the Divine Goodness having made such a reliance 
a duty, notwithstanding wc should have been miserable had it 
been forbidden us. , 

6. Among several motives which might be made use of to 
recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those 
that follow. The first and strongest is, that we are promised 
he will not fail those who put their trust in him. But without 
considering the supernatural blessing, which accompaides this 
duty, we may observe, that it has a natural tendency to its own 
reward ; or, in other words, that this firm trust and confidence 
in the great Disposer of all things, contribute very much to the 
getting clear of any afHiction, or to the bearing of it manfully. 

7. A person who believes he has his succour at hand, and 
that he acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts himself be* 
yond his abilities ; and does wonders, that are not to be matched 

' by one who is not animated with such a confidence of succefNK 
Trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being, naturally pro-* 
duces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other dispositioflf 
of mind, which alleviate those calamities that we are not dQe.qj 
to remove. j 

8. The practice of this virtue administers great comfort Ijt^ 
the mind of man in times of poverty and affliction ; but morf^ 
of a}}, in the hour of death. When the soul is hovering, in diK; 

last moments of its separalioiv, ^Vvew \1 \a ^uat enterin|[ .c# 
another state of existence, to conveTae\9\V)cL%c.fe\vfe%^%sA^^sfsfieiii 
wd companioBSf that arc altoget\xet uevf \ viWt casv ^e^s!^ 
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ber nnder such Iremblinga of thought, such feart such an^detjr, 
mch apprehensions, but the casting of al! her caree upon HiKt 
i irho firat gave her hfiing ; who has conducted her through one 
<UgB of it ; and' who will be aiivays present to guide and com- 
ibrt her in her progress through eternity 1 — Adpibon. 



7%< Respect due to ail Men. 

1. Lkt those M'hose riches have purchased for them the page 
of knowledge, regard with respect the native powers of them 
I towhose eyes it has never been unroUcd. The day-labourer, and 
llie professor of science, belong naturally to the same order 
of inlelligences. Circumstances and situation have made all 
the diiference between them. The understanding of one haa 
Ibeen free to walk whither it would : that of tlie oiher has been 
libnt vp and deprived of the liberty of ranging the fields of 
mow; edge. Society has condemned it to the dungeon of 
rignor nee, and then despises' it for being in the dark. 
I 2. 'i .liore have been multitudes that would have added to the 
uom, I r have rntLcllished the forfii, of human knowledge, if 
ftieir jowtii had hpon taughfthe rudiments, and their life allowf^ 
lAenileiEurc In prosecute the pursuit of it. The attention tliat 
pwdd have hecD crowned with splendid successes in the inquiry 
Mtu'~ truth, hits all been expended in the search after bread. 
I 3. The cu.'iosity tliat would have penetrated to the secrets 
pf Dattlrc, esplored the recesses of mind, and compassed the 
fiecorda of time, has been choked by the cares of want. The 
[feicy, that would have glowed with a heat divine, and made a 
biilliant addilioil to the blazing thouehls and burning words 
lof the poetical ivorld, has been chilled and frozen by the cold 
Hinds'of poverty. 

4. Many a one, who cannot read what others wrote, had the 
knowledge of elegant letters been given him, would himself 
*ave written what ages might read with delight He that 
t>Ioughs the ground, had he studied the heavens, mig'ht have 
^Ifiderstood the slurs as well as he understands the soil. Many 
S nge has laiii hid in the savage, and iu#ny a slave was. made , 
^tfeeanemperour. 

£. Blood, says the pride of life, is moia \i(j-&aOT*Jw ^oMa 
f*^eX. Indigent nobi^jlf looks down uponMn'aAeio'^^^*- 
*"' :iiliment, pmhcd a'litile farther, leads ^« ftve-^AvAVw*^ 
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|>ur8iiing. Mind i» the noblest part of the man ; and of 
Tirtue is the noblest distinction. 

6. Honest man^ in the ear of Wisdonr, is a grander i 
is a more hij^h-sounding title, than peer of the realm, or ] 
of the blood. According to the eternal rules of -eelestic 
oedency, in the immortaT heraldry of Nature and of H< 
Virtue takes place of all things. It is the nobility of ai 
li is the majesty of God ! — Fawcett. 



LESSON cxn. 

Vvrtue, the only True Happineu. 

1. I saw the virtuous man contend 

With life's unnumbered woes ; 
And he was poor, without a friendt 
Pressed by a thousand foes. 

• 

2. I saw the Passions^ pliant slave 

In gallant trim, and gay ; 
His course was Pleasure's placid waye^ 
His life, a summer's day. 

3. And I was caught in Folly^s snare. 

And joined her giddy train ; 
But found her soon the nurse of care, 
And punishment, and pain. 

4. There Burely is some guiding power, 

Which rightlv suffers wrong ; 
Gives Vice to bloom its little hour, 
But Virtue late and long. — Camoens. 



LESSON CXIII. 
The Mutual Relation between Sleep and Night. 

1. The relation of sleep to night appears to have b 

pressly intended by our benevolent Creator. Two poj 

tnanifast; first, that the animal frame requires sleep ; se 

that night brings with it a slletifte, ^n^ ^ c««s».^<^\v ol ^ 

which aUour of sleep being t?i\weTV m^^wN. VoNfeTf^^ 

mthont Iqq^ 
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2. Animal existence is made up pf action and simnbert 
nature has provided a season for eacn. An animal which stood 
not in need of rest, would always live in daylight. An animal,, 
which, though made for -action, .and delighting in action, must 
have its strength repaired .by sleep, meets, by its constitution,, 
the returns of day and night. 

3. In the human species, for instance, were the bustle, thiB 
labour, the motion of life upheld by the constant presence of 
light, sleep could not be enjoyed without being disturbed by 
noise, and without expense of that time which the eagerness 
of private interest would not contentedly resign. 

4. It is happy, therefore, for this part of the creation, I mean 
that it is conformable to the frame and wants of their constitu^ 
tion, that nature, by the ver)^, disposition of her eletnents, has 
commanded, as it were, and imposed upon them, at moderate 
intervals, a general intermission of their toils, their oceupationa, 
and their pursuits. 

5. But it is not for man, either solely or principally, that 
night is made. Inferiour, but less perverted natures^ taste its 
solace, and expect its return with greater exactness and advan* 
tage than he does. I have often observed, and never obsenrecl 
but to admire, the satisfaction, no less than the regularity, with 
which the ^eatest part of the irrational world yield to tnis soft 
necessity, uiis grateful vicissitude ; how comfortably the birds . 
of the air, for example, acirfress themselves to the repose of 
the evening ; with what alertness they resume the activity of 
the day. 

6. Nor does it disturb our argument to confess, that certain 
species of animals are in motion (luring the night, and at rest in 
the day. With respect even to them, it is still true, that there is 
a change of condition in the animal, and an external change cor« 
responding with it. There is still the relation, though inverted. 
The fact is, that the repose of other animals sets these at liberty, 
and invites them to their food or .their sport. 

7. If the relation of sleep to night, and in some instances, its 
converse, be real, we cannot reflect without amazement upon 
the extent to which it carries us. Da^' and night are things 
close to us ; the change applies immediately to our sensations ; 
of all the phenomena of nature, it is the most obvious, and the 
most familiar to our experience ; but, in its cause, it belongs to 
the great motions whicn are passing in the- heavens. 

8- While the earth glides round her axle, she ministers to 
-ihe alternate necessity of the animals dwelling upon her surfiiccp 
tithe same time that she obeys the mfLvxerucib olvvc^^^^Vsx^^^^^^viw 
wiidf regulate the prdw of many ihovowniii^ciiAA^ '^^^ ^'^^^ 

16 
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iion, therefore, of sleep io night, is the relation of the inhab* 
itants of the earth to the rotation of their dobe : probably it is 
more ; it is a relation to the system, of which that globe is a 
part; and, still farther, to the congregation of systems, of which 
theirs is only one. If this account be true, it connects the 
meanest individual with the universe itself; a chicken, roosting; 
upon its perch, with the spheres revolving in the firmament • 

Palet. ' 






LESSON CXIV. 
National Cflory, 



1. We are asked, what have we gained by the war ? I have 
shown that we have lost nothing in rights, territory, or honour; 
nothing for which we ou^ht to have contended, according to 
the principles of the gentlemen on the other side, or accord* 
ing to our own. Have we gained nothing by the ^ar ? Let 
any man look at the degraded condition of this country before 
the war, the scorii of the universe, the contempt of ourselves, 
and tell me if we have gained nothing by the war ? 

2. What is our present situation ? Respectability and char^ 
tcter abroad, security and confidence at honie. If we have not 
obtained, in the opinion of sorne, the full measure of retribution, 
our character ana constitution are placed on a solid basis never 
to be shaken. 

3. The glory acquired by our gallant tars, by our Jacksons, 
and our Browns on the land, is that nothing ? True, we had 
our vicissitudes; there were humiliating events which the patriot 
cannot review without deep regret ; but the great account, 
when it comes to be balanced, . will be found vastly in our 
favour. 

4. Is there a man who would obliterate from the proud pages 
of our history, the brilliant achievements of Jackson, Brown* 
and Scott, and the host of heroes on land and sea, whom I 
(Cannot enumerate ? Is there a man who could not desire a 
participation in the national glory acquired by the war ? Yes, 
national glory^ which, however the expression may be con- 
demned by some, must be cherished by every genuine patriot 

5. What do I mean by national glory ? Glory such as Hidlt 
Jackson, and Perry have acquired. And are gentlemen insensi- 

Metd their deeds, to the value o{ tViemmax^miatuifftibe country 
A the hour of peril hereafter t Did iDbj^^^Vd^^ ^vY^«ci&^Y$^ 
preserve Greece but once t 
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ft While the Mississippi continues to bear the tributes of 
tfie Iron Mountains and the AUeganies to her Delta and to the 
Golf of Mexico, the eighth of January shall be remembered, 
and the glory of that day shall stimulate futtire patriots, and 
nerFe the arms pf unborn freemen in driving the presumptuous 
invader from our country's soil 

7. Gentlemen may boast of their insensibility to feelings in- 
spired by the contemplation of such events. But I would ask, 
does the recollection of Bunker's hill, Saratoga, and Yorktown 
afford them no pleasure ?. Every act of noble sacrifice to the 
country, ever^ instance of patriotick devotion to her cause has 
its beneficial influence. . 

8. A nation's character is the sum of its splendid deeds ; they 
constitute one common patrimony, the nation's inberitancc. 
They awe foreign powers, they arouse and animate our own 
people. I love true glory. It is this seatiment which ought 
to be cherished ; and, in spite of cavils, and sneers, and attempts 
to put it down, it will finally conduct this nation to that height 
to which God and nature have destined it — Clay* 



LESSON CXV. 

A Character of Napoleon Bonaparte^ down to the period of hi$ 

Exile to Elba, 

1. He is fallen ! We may now pause before that splendid 
prodigy, which towered among us like some ancient ruin, 
whose frown terrified the glance its magnificence attracted. 

2. Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, he sat upon the throne, a 
sceptred hermit, wrapped in the solitiide of his own originality. 
A mind bold, independent, and decisive ; a will despptick in 
its dictates ; an energy that distanced expedition, and a con- 
science pliable to every touch of interest, marked the outline 
of this extraordinary character ; the most extraordinary, per- 
haps, that, in the annals of this world, ever rose, or reigned, 
or fell. 

3. Flung into life in the midst of a revolution, that quickened 
every energy of a people who acknowledged no superiour, he 
commenced his course, a stranger by birw, and a scholar by 
charity ! 

4. With no friend but his sword, and no fortune but his 
\aJents, he rushed into the lists, wlveie iwj^, wA^«!5Si^^^2EA. 
-emus bad arrayed themselves, and coIn^^^^.^QtL^^^^^'K^''^sssa. 
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%8 from the glance of destiny. He knew no motive but interest ; 
he acknowledged no cri tenon but success ; he worshipped no 
God but ambition ; and with an eastern devotion he knelt at 
the ahrine of his idolatry. Subsidiary to this^ there was no 
creed that he did not profess ; there was no opinion that he 
did notr promulgate : in the hope of a. dynasty, he upheld the 
erescent ; for the sake of a divorce, he bowed before the cross : 
the orphan of Bt. Louis, he became the adopted child of the re- 
publicK ; and with a parricidal ingratitude, on the ruins both of 
the throne and the tribune, he reared the throne of his despotism. 

6. A professed catholick, he imprisoned the pope ; a pre- 
tended patriot, he enipoverished the country ; ana in the name 
. of Brutus, he grasped, without remorse, and wore, without 
ehame, the diadem of the Cesars ! 

6.- Through this pantomime ef his policy. Fortune played 
the clown to his caprices. At his touch, crowns crumbiedv 
l)eggar8 reigned, systems vanished ; the wildest theories took 
ihe colour of his whim, and all that was venerable, and all that 
was novel, changed places with the rapidity of a drama. Even 
apparent defeat assumed the appearance of victory ; his flight 
from Egypt confirmed his destiny ; ruin itself only elevated 
him to empire. 

7. But if his fortune was great, his genius was transcendent; 
decision flashed upon his councils; and it was the same to 
decide and to perform. To inferiour intellects, his combinations 
appeared perfectly impossible* his plans perfectly impractica- 
bie ; but, in his hands, simplicity marked their developement, 
and success vindicated their adoption. His person partook 
the character of his mind; if the one never yielded in the 
cabinet, the other never bent in the field. 

8. Nature had no obstacles that he did not surmount ; space ■ 
no opposition that he did not spurn ; and whether amid Alpine 
rocks, Arabian sands, or polar snows, he seemed proof against 
peril, and empowered with ubiquity ! The whole continent 
of Europe trembled at beholding the audacity of his designs, 
and the miracle of their execution. Skepticism bowed to the 
])rodigies of his performance; romance assumed the air of his- 
tory ; nor was there aught too incredible for belief, or too 
fanciful for expectation, when the world saw a subaltern of 
Corsica waving his imperial flag over her most ancient capitals. 
All the visions of antiquity became common places in his con- 
templation : kings were hb people ; nations were his outposts « 

and he disposed of courts, and crown^^ ^xvd. c,\kt(v^5^^^\iddiurcheib . 
0od cabinetSpM if they wereVhe ^luVw d\^\NaxvR» ^i^^^SoM^ 
^Hmrdl 
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9. Amid all these changes he stood immutable as adamant; 
It mattered little whether in the field or the drawing-^room ; 
irith the mob or the levee ; wearing the jacobin bonnet or the 
iron crown ; banishing a Braganza, or espousing a Hapsburgh ; 
dictating peace on a raft to the czar of Russia, or contemplatmg 
defeat at the gallows of Leipsick ; he was still the same mill* 
taiy despot ! ft 

10. Cradled in tlie camp, he was to the last hour. the darling 
of the army ; and whether in the camp or the cabinet, he never 
forsook a friend or forgot a favour. Of all his soldiers^ not 
one abandoned him, till afTection was useless, «nd their first 
stipulation was for the safety of their favourite. 

11. They knew well that if he was lavish of them, he was 
prodigal of himself; and that if he exposed them to peril, he 
repaid them with plunder. For tjie soldier, he subsidized e.very 
people ; to the people he made even pride pay tribute. The 
victorious veteran glittered with -liis rains; and the capital, 
gorgeous with the spoils of art, became the miniature metropolis 
of the universe. - 

12. In this wonderful combination, his aflection of Uterationa 
must not be omitted. The jailer of the press, he affected iibB 
patronage of letters ; the proscriber of books, he encouraged 
philosophy ; the persecutor of autfiors, and the murderer of 
Printers, he yet pretended to the protection of learning ! the 
issassin of ralm, the silencer of De Stael, and the denouncer 
»f Kotzebue, he was the friend of David, the benefactor of 
)e Jjille, and sent his academick prize to the philosopher of 
!!ng1and. 

13. Such a medley of contradictions, and at the same time 
uch an individual consistency, were never united in the same 
haracter. A royalist ; a republican- and . an emperour ; a 
aahometan ; a catnolick and a patron of the synagogue ; a sub- 
Item and a sovereign ; a traitor and a tyrant ; a Christian and 
n infidel : he was, Uirough a]l his vicissitudes, the same stem« 
mpatient, inflexible original ; the same mysterious, incompre- 
lensible self; the man without a model, and without a shadow* 

14. His fall, like his life, bafiied all speculation. In short, 
lis whole history was like a dream to tne world, and no man 
an tell how or why he was awakened from the revery. Such 
8 a faint and fec^ble picture of Napoleon Bonaparte^ the 
irst (and it is to be hoped the last) emperour of the French. 

16. That he has done much evil, there is little doubt ; that 
10 has been the origin of much good thetfe \% vasX. ^^s^ ^5>w^55y. 
Hjptfuigli Ms means, intentional or iiol> ^^^vw, rotVxx.^, "^^^^ 
maeeJmve ariaea to the blessings of nfcee coTv«^iV\v'C\ovv\ v^'^^^- 

15^ 
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«tilion lias found her grave in the ruins of the inquisition ; 
the feudal syjBtem, willi its whole train of tyrannick satelli 
has fled for ever. 

16. Kings may learn from him, that their saftst study, as ' 
as their n(3}lest, is the interest of the people : the people 
taught by him, that there is no despotism so stupendous agt 
which they have not a resource : and to those who would 
upon the ruins of both, he is a living lesson, that if ambi 
^n raite them from the lowiest station, it can also prosi 
Ihcun from the highest — Phillips. 



LESSON CXVI. 
^tsamntcfthe Quicksilver Mines in Idria^ in Camiolat Oerma 

1. Next morning we proceeded, during an hour, ove] 
same barren country. Of a sudden, the road seems to d 
pear riffht before the eyes of the traveller, and he finds hii 
oi^ the pHnk of a huge hollow in (he mountains. The efifS 
singular and striking. He looks do^vn into the whole o1 
kettie, surrounded on every side bv irregular, towering < 
trhich are here and there tufled with patches of fir, but in 
«ral Bxhibit only the naked and dreary rock. 

9. iPhe picture was entirely changed by the mist in i 

•very thing was enveloped.. The morning was not suffici 

advanced ; the sun, though bright arid warm above, had n 

penetrated into the gulf, which was filled to the brim with i 

fleecy vapour, into which the road seemed to descend, as i 

laereair. .^ 

3t All around the rugged cliffs rose above its surfaci 

the rocky shores of. a mountain lake, and imagination 

assign no depth to the abyss over which its light and hoi 

mantle was spread. As the sun came nearer the meridis 

▼apour^ began to rise slowly, but without dividing itsel 

those distinct, and rapidly ascending columns, which, ofte 

duce such fantastick appearances, in the higher passages 

Swiss Alps. 

4. In a short time the whole kettle was visible, term! 

below in a narrow, irregular valley. The Idria, issuing a 

from the mountains on the south, rushed alon^ in the b 

On the cragSy which, circling round, seemed to shut out th 

£rom all communication wilYv \!he N70T\dL^\iQX^t.^\.^<^e 

oe Been, for they are too rccVpvloxx* \ wv^ ot^i \x«tfe ^ 

ft Hfw Mcanty patches of cv1^t«l^ox1) Iot ifias^ «^Vi^\« 
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In the centre of the valley, and about seven hundred feet 
IT the brink, the ey e rested on the little town of Idria, and 
uts scattered round the base of the mountain which con- 
the entrance to the mines. 

The discovery of these mercurial mines, like that of so 
r other mines, is attributed to accident. A Carniolian peas- 
rho drove a small trade in wooden vessels, was in the habit 
opin^ his way into this recess, at that time entireljr covered 
wood, to procure materials for his tubs and pails, which 
)metimes finished on the spot. He had placed some pails 
small pool, in a rivulet which issued from the mountain, 
lie purpose of "seasoning" them, as we should express it 
Leep them under water, he put into them a quantity of sand 
a from the bed of the stream. 

In the morning he found all his strength scarcely sufficient 
It one of them out of the water. He could ascribe this only 
e weight of the sand, whidh he had thrown in by handfuls 
jvening before ; sand so heavy was to him a phenomenon, 
he carried some of it to the pastor of his village. The 
r, suspecting what might be the reason, sent it to the im- 
d director of mines, and, on examination, it was found to 
ain above half its weight of quicksilver. 
The whole of what now constitutes the department of 
I, was immediately declared a domain of the crown ; but 
mines were first worked by private adventurers on leases, 
the miners have still preserved various traditions of the 
of some, and the diflicidties which all of these speculators 
to encounter. Tlie shafts were driven deep in the solid 
t, but no quicksilver appeared. 

^ One after andther the speculators drew back from the 
ertaking, and it centred, at last, in one who was more san- 
le and persevering. But he, too, hoped and laboured in vain'; 
the destitution, into which he had plunged his family by the 
uccessful adventure, brought him to his grave. His i!i^dow 
compelled to give up the operations ; but the workmen 
lared they would still make an attempt for the femily of him 
) had so long given them bread, and continued the search 
rteen days longer, without wages. , 

0. The fourteenth of these days arrived, but no quicksnver 
eared. Toward the afternoon, the workmen, who had been 
oyed all day long by sulphureous vappur and a more un- 
ifortable atmosphere than usual, tfere about to ^ve ui^ 
ir task ior ever in despondency, wA'^t^wt^ Xa ^c«^^^«^^»^ 
ve ground, the festival of Iheii p«i\xoTk «ttMvV <^^ ^^^^ '^^i 
fened to be the eve, when a shout icota iQftftVs^wN. ^'^^^'^ 
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the shaft, announced that the deep concealed rein had, at length 
been dragged jfrom its lurking place. . 

11. The saint was postponed, and the mercury pursued. I 
was soon ascertained that the labours and expense of yean 
would be amply repaid. The revived widow prudently sok 
her remaining right to the government ; and, since that period 
during more than four hundred years, Idria has not ceased U 
pour Its thousands into the imperial treasury. _ 

12. The entrance to the mine is a little to the southward oi 
the town, in the side of a small hillock, which rises in front oi 
the mountainous wall that surrounds the. dell. The visitei 

Euts on a miner's dress. It is not only necessary to leavjE 
ehind watches, rings, snu^oxes, and similar articles, whicli 
would infallibly be affected by the quicksilver; but, for thf 
same reason, tne accompanying miner insists on your dispen- 
sing with all coats and waistcoats, which have metal buttons. 

13. In every case a miner's dress is at once more convenieni^ 
end more independent of the moisture and rubbings, which 
may be encountered below ground, although, in this beautiful 
mine, there is little to be apprehended from either. The minen 
have not yet ceased their jokes on two ladies, who went dova 
with some fashionable company, during the Congress in tlie 
neighbouring Laybach, and returned, the one wiUi her ffoU 
watch converted into a tin trinket by Ae quicksilver, anathe 
fair cheeks and neck of the other bedaubed with the blacknesf 
of falsehood by the sulphur. 

14. The descent can be made to the very bottom of tHe mine 
in less than five minutes, in. one of the large buckets in which 
the ore is brought above ground. This mode though the less 

- £iti^ing, is noC therefore, better ; for, in descending the shaft 
on foot, one can observe much better the care and regularity 
with which all the operations have been carried on, particularly 
in latter times. .1 

15. From the first step, daylight is excluded; for the passage^ 
hewn in the rock, descends at a very acute angle : were it a 
smooth surface, it would be impracticable. Excepting the steep- 
ness, it has no other inconvenience. Instead of clambering 
down a wet, slippery, wooden ladder, as in Freyburgh, you 
descend on successive flights of steps, as regular as if tSey nad 
been constructed for a pnvate dwelling. 

16. Here and there are landing places, where galleries branch 
off, through which veins have been followed, or the sh^ft de- 

0cenda in a new direction. TYoa \& Kke Te^d^»t xsw^^ In. which 

the mining is carried on, from the s>irfft.c^ ol^O[\fc ^sx"^ Vi "^ 

lowest part of the mine, fonximg ^ sM^iN«snwftfcw>a ^ta^^ 
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eending about seven hundred feet ; for the mine as yet is no 
^er, owing to the superabundance and richness of the ore. 
IS {Hercea in the hard limestone rock. 
i7. A still more useful degree of care has been bestowed on 
walls and ceilings. Instead of leaving the bare, rugged 
ik, as is still frequently done elsewhere, or supporting the 
)f with wood, as was in former times the universal practice, 
8 passage into the earth is lined with a strong wall of hewn 
Qe, arched above ; so that. the descent is, in reality, through 
commodious vaulted passage, about four feet wiae, and, m 
erage height, rather more than six. 

18. The wallinff with stone is preferable, both in security 
d duration, to the old custom of lining and supporting the 
ifts with wood ; the increasing scarcity and value of wood 
re, likewise, made it the cheaper mode. Neither is the 
our 80 great as at first sight might be imagined. The stones 
id are those cut out in carrying the shaft itself dowmvard. 
L9. All the trouble in transporting them along a gallery to 
!' bottom of the perpendicular shaft, by which the ore and 
ibish are conveyed above ground, is tnus saved. No mine 
dd be more fortunate in regard to the absence of water, 
slight degree of moisture on the walls and ceiling is all that 
1 be occasionally traced. The atmosphere is perfectly dry , 
A comfortable, except in the neighbourhood of rich veins. 

20. The only unpleasant accompaniment of the ore is the 
Iphur which almost universally attends it; its fumes weie 
'onffest in the lowest galleries. The miners have learned to 
nsider it as a proffnostick of good ore ; for it is universally 
served, that the ncher the vein is the greater is the quantity 
sulphur; they have never pure air and good ore together. 

21. But neither the action of the sulphur, nor of the mercury, 
I the health and appearance of the workmen, is at all so 
rikihg as it has sometimes been representaed. That the mer- 
iry brings on a periodical salivation, is merely a joke. Its 
fecte are most observable on the teeth, which are generally 
ificient and discoloured. 

22. The preparatory processes, through which the ore must 
188 before being finally carried to the roasting ovens, are per- 
rmed on the otner side of the town, on the banks of the loria. 
at it is only with the inferiour ores that such processes are 
pessary ; all that are held to contain sixty-five per cent, of 
licksilver, or upwards, are put immediately into the oven. 

23. This nmy be represented as a s(\\ia.tQ W\V\^xv^^ ^\NV5i&^ 

y hnek Boors into £ve or six co mpaTlmenXa. T\v«&ei ^^^^c^^jx^ 
»/ continuous, but are pierced wldv a immVj^x oiV^^^^'^^'^'^'^ 
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flame and smoke may ascend from the one to the other, 
ore is spread out upon them, the apertures being left uncov 
The fire is kindled between die lowest floor and the gr< 
and every outlet and crevice in the whole iabrick is then 
fully shut. 

24. The action of the fire, gradually extending itself fror 
layer to another, through the openings in the floors, sepa 
the quicksilver from its accompanymg fossils; it rises, 
limated, along ^vith the smoke, to the top, from when 
has no passage but by flues, which are led throuffh the ' 
in a winding direction, that it may cool by continued circula 

25. As it cools, the pure quicksilver is precipitated, an 
scends, by internal communications between tne flues, t 
lower part of the wall. The fire is kept up, till it is ascert! 
by the disappearance of vapours, that all tne mercury has 
disengaged ; nor are the outlets opened, till the whole 
cool mat all the quicksilver must have been deposited. 

26. The metal is found deposited in hollows at the bo 
of the walls, made on purpose to receiye it, and communic 
mth the flues. The sulphur is gained at the same time, 
quicksilver is then tied up in sheep or goat skins pre^red 
alum, these having been found to be the cheapest and 
convenient of the materials which will contain mereury wi 
being injured* — ^Russel. 



LESSON cxva 

A 31ather to her Sleeping Infani, 

1. Sleep on, dear child, nor let me wake 
Such peaceful dreams as thine ; 
But gently press thy lips, to take 
One kiss, to sweeten mine. 

8. Ah, sorrow ! must thine impress fall . 
On this fair, polished brow ! 
And must time's furrows fasten hexe^ 
Where all is softness now ? 

ft Yes, age, vnih amiotift care, will eome, 
And leave liia f^omy tt%ft^\ 
Yet never, to thy mo^«t*^ «!J«^% 
Less fair will "Wm <b»l ift»^ 
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4. Oh, no, my child ; when trials rise. 
And pain and sorrow come ; 
Here rest thy head, upon my hreasty 
And let it he thy home. 

6. Should foes dhstnict thy path, my soBt 
And changing firiendsnip flee ; 
Yet ever constant will prove one ! 
. Thy mother it will be.— A. M. T. 



LESSON cxvni. 

Wxirttci from an Oration on the Virtues of General Washington^ 
pronounced the 9th of February , 1800. 

1. It is natural that the gratitude of mankind should be drawn 
their benefactors. A number of these have successively* 
\9eQ9 who were no less distinguished for the elevation of 
Bir virtues than the lustre of meir talents. Of those, how- 
er^ who were bom, and who acted through life as if they 
Ire bom not for themselves, but for their country and the 
urile human race, how few are recorded in the long annals 
a^'s, and how wide the intervals of time and space thai 
ade them. 

S3. In all this dreary length of way, they appear like five or 
: lighthouses on as many thousand miles of coast; they 
sam upon the surrounding darkness with an inextinguishable 
lendour, fike stars seen through a mist ; but they are seen 
e stars, to cheer, to guide, and to save. 
3. Washington is now added to that small number* Already/ 
attracts curiosity, like a newly discovered star, whose b^ 
^nant light will travel on to the world's and time's farthest 
unds. Already his name is hung up by history as conspicu* 
sly as if it sparkled in one of the constellations of the sky. 
t. By commemorating his death, we are called this day to 
dd the homage that is due to his virtue ; to confess the com- 
m debt of mankind as well as our own ; and to pronounce 
r posterity, now dumb, that eulogium, which thiey will deli|^l 
ttho ten ages hence when we are dumb. ^ 

5). The imambitious life of Washington, declining flAa, yet 
IQECed by it, seemed, like his own Potdmack, wiaening and 
jf^cirfnir his chanoeJ, as heapnroachea ttie a«a^ «iA ^^^^s^vsl% 
Wi A0 m^Rdneaa and senunty of bis gr^aXxvoea >Rr«v& "^^ 
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end of his course. Such a citizen would do honour to 
country. 

6. The constant veneration and affection of his country 
show that it was worthy of such a citizen. However his 
tary fame may excite the wonder of mankind, it is chiefly bj 
civil ma^stracy that his example will instruct them. C 
generals have arisen in all ages of the world, and, perhaps, 
m those of despotism and darkness. 

7. In times of violence and convulsion, they rise, by the fo 
of the whirlwind, high enough to ride in it, and direct the stoi 
Like meteors, they glare on the black clouds with a splendo 
that, while it dazzles and terrifies, makes nothing visible 
the darkness. The fame of heroes is, indeed, growing vul^ 
They multiply in every long war ! They stand in history,! 
thicken in tneir ranks, almost as undistinguished as their oi 
soldiers. 

8. But such a chief magistrate as Washington, appears 
the polestar iu a clear sky, to direct the skilful statesi 
His presidency will form an epoch, and be distin^ished asl 
age of Washington. Already it assumes its hign place inl 
political region. Like the milky way, it whitens along 
allotted portion of the hemisphere. 

9. The latest generations of men will survey, through 
telescope of history, the space where so many virtues bk 
their rays, and delight to separate them into groups and " 
virtues. As the best illustration of them, the living mom 
to which the first of patriots would have chosen to consign 
fame, it is my eimest prayer to heaven, that our country 
subsist, even to that late day, in the plenitude of its liberal 
happiness, and mingle its mild glory withWashingrton*8,W 



LESSON CXIX. 
On Plants, 

1. Plants stand next to animals in the scale of exiisteiM 
they are, like them, organized bodies ; like them, increase 
nutrition, which is conveyed through a system of tubes a 
£ne vessels, and assimilated to their substance ; like them, tfa 
propaffftte their race from a parent, and each seed produces 
awnpumt ; like therft, they grow by insensible degrees from 
injkni state to full vigouT^^nA., ^iv.«t ^ c.«t\aL\Tv\ftTQ\QC matmi 
decay and die. In short, exee^x. KJtift ^^«t% 'oiS. v^i^^e!^ 
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>inotion, they seem to possess every characteristick of sen* 
it life. 

\, A plant consists of a root, a stem, leaves, and a flower or 
ssom. The root is bulbous, as the onion; long, like the 
snip or carrot ; or branched out into threads, as the greater 
nber are, and particularly all the large ones ; a bulbous root 
dd not support a large tree. The stem is single or branched, 
iginff for support, or upright, clothed with a skin or bark. 
5. The flower contains the principle of reproduction, as the 
►t does of individuality. This is the most precious part of 
plant, to which every thing contributes. The root nourishes 
the stem supports, the leaves defend and shelter it : it comes 
th but when nature has prepared for it by showers, and sun, 
1 gentle, soothing warmth : colour, beauty, scent, adorn it ; 
1 when it is complete, the end of the plant's existence is 
jwered. It fades and dies ; orj if capable by its perennial 
;ure of repeating the process, it hides in its inmost folds the 
;cious germe of new being, and itself almost retires from 
stence till a new year. 

I. A tree is one of the most stately and beautiful objects in 
d's visible creatix)n. It does not admit of an exact dennition, 
t is distinguished from the humbler plant by its size, the 
ength of its stem, which becomes a trunk, ana the compara* 
e smallness of the blossom. In the fruit-trees, indeed, the 
mber of blossoms compensates for their want of size ; but 
the forest-trees t!ie flower is scarcely visible. Production 
jms not to-be so important a process where the parent tree 
es for centuries. 

5. Ever/ part of ven:etables is useful. Of many the rooiA 
3 edible, and the seeds are generally so ; of many the leaves, 
of the cabbage, sj)inage ; the buds, as of the asparagus, cauli- 
wer; the bark is often employed medicinally, ^s the quinquina 
d cinnamon. 

6. The trunk of a tree determines the manner of its growth, 
d gives firmness ; the foliage serves to form one mass of a 
imber of trees ; while the distinct lines are partly seen, partly 
dden. The leaves throw oyer the brancnes a rich mantle, 
le flowing tresses ; they wave in the wind with an undulatory 
otion, catch the glow of the evening sun, or glitter with the 
in"; they shelter innumerable birds and animals, and afford 
riety in colours, from the bright green of spriuff to thd varied 
Lnts of autumn. In winter, however, the form of each tree and 

\ elegant ramiiicationa a-re discerned, vjYiv^ ^«i\^\j^i«^ ^»Qsx^^ 

3 lowing robe of verdure. 

r; tri^ea are beautiful in all cornb\w\ioTO '. «»» i\^^^Vt^^^ 
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60 ; the clump, the gror^ rising like an amphitheatre; ih§ 
flowing line tnat marks the skirts of the wood, and the daiki 
deep, boundless shade of the forest ; the ^een line of the hedge- C 
row. the more artiiicial avenue, the gothick arch of yerdure, ue i^ 
taiif^^lcd thicket. 

S. Young trees are distinguished by beauty ; in matority ihttt 
characteristick is strength. The ruin of a tree is venerable even 
when fallen : we are then more sensible of its towering heiffht: 
we also observe the root, the deep fangs which held it againit 
so many storms, and the firmness of the wood ; a sentiment of ^ 
pity mixes, too, with our admiration. 

9. The trees in groves and woods shed a brown, religion 
horrour, which favoured the religion of the ancient world. Treei 
she her from cutting winds and sea air ; they preserve moisture; 
but, if too many, in their thick and heavy mass lazy vapoun 
stagnate ; their profuse perspiration is unwliolesome ; they shut 
out the golden sun and ventilating breeze. 

10. It should seem as if the number of trees must hare been 
diminished for ages, for in no cultivated country does the growth 
of trees equal the waste of them. A few gentlemen raise plan- 
tations, but many more cut down ; and the farmer thinks not 
of so lofty a thing as the growth of ages. Trees are too lofty 
to want the hand of man. 

1 1. The florist may mingle his tulips, and spread the paper 
rufTon his carnations ; he may trim his mount of roses andhis 
laurel hedge ; but the lofty growth of trees soars far above him. 
If he presumes to fasliion them with his shears, and trim them 
into fanciful or mathematical shapes, offended* taste will mock 
all his improvements. Even in planting he can do little. He 
may succeed in fancying a clump, or laying out an avenue, and 
may, perhaps, gently incline the boughs to form the arch ; but 
a forest was never planted. — Mrs. Barbavld. 
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LESSON CXX. 
Importance of Science to a Practical Mechaniek, 

1. Let us imagine, for a moment, the condition of an indi- 
vidual, who has not advanced beyond the merest elements of 
knowledgCf who understands nomm^oCllvc ^tlnciples even of 
AJs own art, and inquire wlval c\vmi^'& vj\W x>e ^»rcwst^\ ydl>^ 
/eelingv, his hopes, and happineaa, \\i ^ \>c«X xds^^^ '^ ^^ 
character, by the gradual inpouimg ot \aiw«\a^^^ 
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)2, He has now the capacity of thought, but it is a barren 
ftenlty, never nourished by the food of the mind, and never 
lising above the poor objects of sense. Labour and rest, the 
kope of mere animal enjoyment, or the fear of want, the care 
of jproviding covering and food, make up the whole sum of his 
existence. Such a man may be industrious, but he cannot love 
■hboinri for it is not relieved by the excitement of improving 
or ehanging the processes of his tirt, nor cheered by the hope 
of a better condition. 

• 3. When released from labour he does not rejoice ; for mere 
idleness b not enjoyment, and he has no book, no lesson of 
science, no play of the mind, no interesting pursuit, to give a 
zest to the hour of leisure. Home has few charms for him ; he 
has little taste for the quiet, the social converse, and exchange 
of feeling and thought, the innocent enjoyments that ought to 
dwell there. Society has little to interest him ; for he has no 
sympathy for the pleasures or pursuits, the cares or troubles of 
others, to whom he cannot feel, nor perceive his bonds of 
relationship. 

4. All of life is but a poor boon for such a man ; and happy 
for himself, and for mankind, if the few ties that hold him to 
this negative existence be not broken. Happy for him if that 
best and surest friend of man, that messenger of good news 
from heaven to the poorest wretch on earth, Religion, bringing 
the fear of God, appear to save him. Without her to support, 
should temptation assail him, what an easy victim would he 
fall to vice or crime ! How little would be necessary to over- 
turn his ill-balanced principles, and leave him grovelling in 
intemperance, or send him .abroad on the ocean or the high* 
way, an enemy to himself and his kind ! 

5. But, let the light of science fall upon that man ; open to 
him the fountain of knowledge. A few principles of pniloso- 
phy enter his mind, and awaken the dormant power of thought. 
He begins to look upon his art with an altered eye. It ceases 
to be a dark mechanical process, which he cannot understand ; 
he regards it as an object of inquiry, and begins to penetrate 
the reasons, and acquire a new mastery over his own instru- 
ments. 

6. He finds other and better modes of doinff what he had 
done before, blindly and without interest, a thousand times. 
He learns to profit by the experience of others, and ventures 
upon untried paths. Difficulties, which before would have stop- 
ped him at the outset, receive a ready ^oVaiioxL ^q«l ^q\x\a 
mnlnous principle of science. 

7. He gains new knowledge and new B\aSV» wA cmi\ssv^^^^^ 
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the quality of his manufacture, while he shortens the process 
and diminishes his own labour. Then labour becomes sweet to 
him; it is accompanied by the consciousness of increasing power; 
it is leading him forward to a higher place among his fellow 
men. Relaxation, too, is sweet to him, as it enables him to 
add to his intellectual stores, and to mature, by undisturbed 
meditation, the plans and conceptions of the hour of labour. 

8. His home has acquired a new charm ; for he is become a 
man of thought, and feels and enjoys the peace and seclusion 
of that sacred retreat ; and he carries thither the honest compla- 
cency, which is the companion of well-earned success. There, 
too, bright visions of the future sphere open upon him, and 
excite a kindly feeling towards those who are to share in his 
prosperity. 

9. Thus his mind and heart expand together. He has be- 
'come an intelligent being, and, while he has learned to esteem 
himself, he has also learned to live no longer for himself alone. 
Society opens like a new world to Kim ; he looks upon his fel- 
low creatures with interest and sympathy, and feels that he has 
a place in their affections and respect. 

10. Teitiptations assail him in vain. He is armed by high 
and pure thoughts. He takes a wider view of his relations 
with the beings about and above him. He welcomes every 

generous virtue that adorns and dignifies the human character. 
Ee delights in the exercise of reason. He glories in the con- 
scioosness and the hope of immortality. — G. B. Emerson. 



LESSON CXXI. 
On Early Rising, 

1. Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed. 
The breath of night is destructive to the hue 
Of every flower mat blows. Go to the field, 
And ask the humble daisy why it sleeps, 
Soon as the sun departs : Why close the eyea 
Of blossoms infinite, ere the still moon 

Her oriental veil puts off? 

2. Think why, 
Nor let the sweetest blossom be exposed 
That nature boaals,to m^>?a \v\:^vpifi\^ ^^xtc^. 
Well may it droop, an^ wV \\a it^^\vTifc"&^\Q^^^ 
Ck>mpeJied to taste the toxiV exw^ ^o\%wvwia ^\«Ma. 
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Of midnight theatre, and morninff ball. 
Give to repose the solemn hour she claims ; 
And, from the forehead of the morning, steal 
The sweet occasion. Oh ! there is a charm 
That -morning has, that gives the brow of age 
A smack of youth, and makes the lip of youth 
Breathe perfumes exquisite. 

3. Expect it not, 

Ye who, till noon, upon a down-bed lie, 
Indulging feverish sleep, or, wakeful, dream 
Of happiness no mortal heart has felt. 
But in the regions of romance. Ye fair, 
Like you it must be wooed or never won ; 
And, being lost, it is in vain ye ask 
For milk of roses and Olympian dew. 
Cosmetick art no tincture can afford. 
The faded features to restore : no chain. 
Be it of gold, and strong as adamant. 
Can fetter beauty to the fair one's will.: — ^Hurdxs. 



LESSON CXXII. 
A West Indian Landscape, 

1. In order to make our readers better acquainted with this 
untry, we shall attempt to describe a morning in the Antilles. 
)v this purpose, let us watch the moment when the sun, ap- 
aring tnrouffh a cloudless and serene atmosphere, illumines 
th his rays the summits of the mountains, and gilds the leaves 

the plantain and orange trees. The plants are spread 
er with gossamer of fine and transparent silk, or gemmed 
th dew-drops and the vivid hues of industrious insects reflect- 
I unnumbered teints from the rays of the sun. 

2. The aspect of the richly cultivated valleys is different, 
t not less pleasing ; the whole of nature teems with the most 
ried productions. It often happens, after the sun has dissi- 
ted the mist above the crystal expanse of the ocean, that the 
5ne is changed by an optical illusion. The spectator observes 
metimes a sand-bank rising out of the deep, or distant canoe^s 
the red clouds, floating in an aerial sea, while their shadows, at 
3 same time, are accurately delineated ^^^^oVi ^«ai* *Ws\^ 
moinenon, to which the FrencTa! Wve i^vexw .^^ T>»ss^.^ ^\ 
a^, JM not uncommon in eqnatoAa\ c\\a»Xe^« 
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3. Europeans may admire the riews in this Archipelago 
during ^e cool temperature of the morning : the lofty moun^ 
una are adorned with thick foliage; the hills, from their summiti 
to the very borders of the sea, are fringed with plants of neve^ 
fading verdure; the mills, and sugar-works near them, an 
obscured by their branches, or buried in their shade. 

4. The appearance of the valleys is remarkable. To fom 
even aii imperfect idea of it, we must group together the pain 
tree, the cocoa-nut, and mountain cabbage, with the tamarindi 
the orange, and the waving plumes of the bamboo-cane. Fields 
of sugar-cane, the houses of the planters, the-huts of the negroes, 
and the distant coast lined vriui ships, add to the beaut^ of a 
West Indian landscape. At sunrise, when no breeze ripplei 
the surface of the ocean, it is frequently so transparent, that 
one can perceive, as if there were no intervening medium, the 
channel of the water, and observe the shellfish scattered os 
the rocks, or reposing on the sand. 

6. A hurricane is generally preceded by an awful stilbettlc^-: 
of the elements; the air becomes close and heavy; the suniilri 
red ; and the stars at night seem unusually large. Freqaentli::> 
changes take place in the thermometer, which rises sometimeiica 
from eiffhty to ninety degrees. Darkness extends over thejii^ 
earth ; tne nigher regions gleam with lightning. 

6. The impending storm is first observed on the sea : foam- 
ing mountains rise suddenly from its clear and motionless 8U> 
face. The wind rages with unrestrained fury : its noise may 
be compared to distant thunder. The rain descends in torrents; 
shrubs and lofty trees are borne down by the mountain stream; 
the rivers overflow their banks, and submerge the plains. 

7. Terrour and consternation seem to pervade the whole of 
animated nature ; land birds are driven into the ocean, and those 
whose element is the sea, seek for refuge in the woods. The 
frighted beasts of the field herd together, or roam in vain for a 
place of shelter. It is not a contest of two opposite winds, or 
a roaring ocean that shakes the earth : idl the elements are I 
thrown into confusion; the equiUbrium of the atmosphere I 
seems as if it were destroyed ; and nature appears to hasten to \ 
her ancient chaos. j 

8. Scenes of sudden desolation have often been disclosed in I 
these islands to the morning's sun : uprooted trees* branches I 
shivered from their trunks, and the ruins of houses^ have been f 
strewed over the land. The planter is sometimes unaUe to I 
diatingmsh. the place of his toimet ^o«««,««\o\ia. Fertile valleyi I 

ttre changed in a few lxo\urs mVo axesLTv N9«fi^»l^«ll!nmj^.^^^^^ 
^0 earcasses of domeatick. axnm«Aft> «nn^ ^<^ VrivSa ^1\Mn«cu 
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LESSON CXXIIi. 



Supposed Speech of John Adams in favour pf the Declaration of 

Independence. 

1. Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my 
hand, and my heart, to this vote. It is true, indeed, that in the 
beginning, we aimed not at independence. But there is a 
Divinity which shapes our ends. The injustice of. England has 
driven us to arms ; and, blinded to her own interest, for our 
good she has obstinately persisted, till independence is now 
within our grasp. We have but to reach forth to it, and it is 
ours. 

2. Why then should we defer the declaration ? Is any man 
so weak as now to hope for a reconciliation with England, 
"wrhich shall leave either safety to the country and its liberties, 
or safety to his own life, and his own honour? Are not you, 
sir, who sit in that chair ; is not he, our venerable colleague, 
near you ; are you not both already the proscribed and predes- 
tined objects of punishment and vengeance ? Cut off from all 
hope of royal clemency, what are you, what can you be, while 
the power of England remains, but outlaws ? 

3. If we postpone independence, do we mean to carry on, 
or to give up, the war ? Do we mean to submit to the measures 
of parliament, Boston port-bill and all ? Do we mean to sub- 
mit, and consent that we ourselves shall be ground to powder, 
and our country and its rights trodden down in the dust ? I 
know we do not mean to submit. We never shall submit 

• 4. Do we intend to violate that most solemn obligation ever 
entered into by men, that plighting, before God, of our sacred 
honour to Washington, when putting him forth to incur the 
dangers of war, as well as tho political hazards of the times, 
we promised to adhere to him, in every extremity, with our 
fortunes and our lives ? I know there is not a man here, who 
would not rather see a general conflagration sweep over the 
land, or an earthquake sink it, than one jot or tittle of that 
plighted faith fall to the ground. 

o. For myself, having, twelve months ago, in this place, 
moved you, that George Washington be appointed commander 
. of the forces, raised, or to be raised, for the defence of American 
.'liberty, may my right hand forget her cunning, and my tongue 
d^VB to the roof of my mouln, if I Vie«Xa.\» at n?wj^x^\sv^^ 
mportlgire him. The war, lYien, m\ja\. ^^ wi- "^^ ^^ssss.^"^ 
%JW A through. And, if the \vaT m\\s\ ^o ow. ^V? ^^^5^ ^ 
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longer the declaration of independence ? That measure will 
strenffthen us : it will give us cnaracter abroad. 

6. The nations will then treat with us, which they never cai 
do while we acknowledge ourselves subjects, in arms agains' 
our sovereign. Nay, I maintain that England, herself, wil 
sooner treat for peace with us on the footing of independence 
than consent, by repealing her acts, to acknowledge, that hei 
whole conduct towards us has been a course of injustice and 
oppression. 

7. Her pride will be less wounded, by submitting to thai 
course of things which now predestinates our. independence, 
than by yielding the points in controversy to her rebellious 
subjects. The former she would regard as the result of for- 
tune ; the latter she would feel as ner own deep disgrace. 
Why then, why then, sir, do we not, as soon as possible, change 
this from a civil to a national war ? And since we must fignl 
it through, why not put ourselves in a state to enjoy all Uie 
benefits of victory, if we gain the victory ? 

8. If we fail, it can be no worse for us. 9ut we shall not fail. 
The cause will raise up armies ; the cause will create navies. 
The people, the people, if we are true to them, will carry us, 
and will carry themselves, gloriously through this struggle. 
I care not how fickle other people have been found. 

9. I know the people of these colonies, and I know, thai 
resistance to British aggression is deep and settled in theii 
hearts, and cannot be eradicated. Every colony, indeed, has 
expressed its willingness to follow, if we but take the lead. 
Sir, the declaration will inspire the people with increased cour- 
age. Instead of a long and bloody war for restoration of 
privileges, for redress of grievances, for chartered immunities, 
neld under a British king, set before them the glorious object 
of entire independence, and it will breathe into them anew the 
breath of life. 

10. Read this declaration at the head of the army ; every 
sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow 
uttered, to maintain it, or to perish on the bed of honour. Pub- 
lish it from the pulpit ; religion will approve it, and the love 
of religious liberty will cling round it, resolved to stand w^ith 
it, or fall with it. Send it to the publick halls ; proclaim it 
there ; let them hear it, who heard the first roar of the enemy's 
cannon ; let them sec it, who saw their brothers and their sons 
fall on tiie field of Bunkerhill, and in the streets of Lexington 

and Concord, and the very waWa vnW ct^ oxxXvsvW^ «a^^rt 
//. Sir, I know the unceTtamty oi \v\vts\;wv^ii^^->oxX j^^ 
/ see clearly through IMb day's Wemesa. Xo^x ^xA\,asA^^ 
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may rue it. We may not live to the time when this declara- 
tion shall be made good. We may die ; die colonists ; die, 
slaves ; die, it may be, ignominiously, and on the scaffold. Be 
it so. Be it so. If it be the pleasure of Heaven, that my coun- 
try shall require the poor offering of my life, the victim shall 
be ready, at the appointed hour of sacrifice, come when that 
hour may. But, while I do live, let me have a country, or at 
least the hope of a country, and that a free country. 

12. But, whatever may be our fate, be assured, be assured, 
that this declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, and it 
may cost blood ; but it will stand, and it will richly compen- 
sate for both. Through the thick gloom of the present, I see 
the brightness of the future, as the sun in heaven. We shall 
make this a glorious, an immortal day. When we are in our 
graves, our children will honour it. Tliey will celebrate it 
"with thanksgiving, with festivity, with bonfires, and illumina- 
tions. On its annual return, they will shed tears, copious, 
gushing tears, not of subjection and slavery, not of agony and 
oistress, l)ut of exultation, of gratitude, and of joy. 

13. Sir, before God, I believe that the hour is come. My 
judgement approves this measure, and my whole heart is in it. 
All that I have, and all that I am, and all that I hope, in this life, 
I am now ready here to stake upon it ; and I leave off, as I 
be^n, that, live or die, survive or perish, I am for the decla- 
ration. It is my living sentiment, and, by the blessing of God, 
it shall be my dying sentiment, independence now^ and indb^ 

PENDENCE FOR EVER. WeBSTER. 



LESSON CXXIV. 

The Western Emigrant 



"is 



1. Amid these forest shades that proudly reared 
Their unshorn beauty towards the favouring skies. 
An axe rang sharpl;^. There, with vigorous arm. 
Wrought a bold emigrant, while by his side 

His little son with question and response 
Beguiled the toil. 

2. " Boy, thou hast never seen 
Such glorious trees, and when the giant trunks 

Fall, how the Urm earth groans. K.t\xwwx^«t,«3iN."^&sss\^ 
The mighty river on whose breaal w^ ^«Cife^ 
So many daya on toward the aeUm^ eviavX 
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Compared to that, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping stream." 

3, " Father, the brook. 
That by our door went singing, when I launched 
My tiny boat with all the sportive boys, 

'Wncn school was o'er, is dearer far to me 
Than all these deep broad waters. To my eye 
They are as strangers^ And those little trees 
My mother planted in the garden, bound, 
Of OUT first nomc, from whence the fragrant peach 
Fell in its ripening gold, were fairer sure 
Than this dark forest shutting out the day.** 

4, "What, ho ! my little girl," and with light step 
A fairy creature hasted toward her sire. 

And setting down the basket that contained 
The noon's repast, looked upward to his face 
With sweet, confiding smile. 

6. " See, dearest, see 

Yon bright winged paroquet, and hear the song 
Of the gay red-bird echoing through the trees, 
Making rich musick. Did'st thou ever hear 
In far New England such a mellow tone ?" 

6. " I had a robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voice 
Did maKe me joyful, as I went to tend 

My snow-drops. I was always laughing there, 
In ih&t first home, I should be happier now, 
Methinks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh violets." 

7. Slow night drew on, 
And round the rude hut of the emigrant, 

The wrathful spirit of the autumn storm 

Spake bitter things. His wearied children slept. 

And he, with head declined, sat listening long 

To the swollen waters of the Illinois, 

Dashing against their shores. Starting, he spake ; 

& " Wife ! did I see l\iee \)Tw^ vwvj %, \5k»\ 

Say, was it so ? Thy heart waa viV^v \3ttft\»a& 

' V nativity- Their spaxkYVn^ ^^\»^ 
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Carpets and so&s, and admiring guests, 

Bent thee better than these rugged walls 

Of shapeless logs, and this lone hermit-home." 

9. " No, No ! All was so still around, methought^ 
Upon my ear that echoed hymn did steal 
Which 'mid the church, where erst we paid our vowSy 
So tuneful pealed. But tenderly thy voice 
Dissolved the illusion ;'* and the gentle smile 
Lighting her brow, the fond caress that soothed 
Her waKing infant, re-assured his soul 
That wheresd'er the pure affections dwell 
And strike a healthful rooty is happiness. 

0. Placid and grateful to his rest he sank ; 

But dreams, those wild magicians, which do play 

Such pranks when reason slumbers, tireless wrought 

Their will with him. Up rose the busy mart 

Of his own native city : roof and spire 

All glittering bright, in fancy's frost-work ray.' 

!• Forth came remembered forms ; with curving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtured, proudly neighed ; 
The favourite dog, exulting round his feet. 
Frisked, with shrill, joyous bark ; familiar doors 
Flew open ; greeting hands with his were linked 
In friendship's grasp ; he heard the keen debate 
From congregated naunts, where mind with mind 
Doth blend and brighten ; and till morning roved 
'Mid the loved scenery of his father-land. 

Mrs. Sioovknst. 



LESSON CXXV. 
Notch in the White Mountains, 

1. The sublime and awful grandeur of this passage baffles 
1 description. Geometry may settle the heights of t& mount- 
Qs ; and numerical figures may record the measure ; but no 
ords can tell the emotions of the soul, as it looks upward, 
id views the almost perpendicular precipices which line the 
rrowsptace between them ; while the sei\%e« %.^^^ V\^\Krt^'^M. 
f astonishment, as one sees l^seU laLeSiga^ va.^tws^'^i^'^^ 
id besides. 
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2. He may cast Iiis eye forward, or backward, or to cither tdde; 
he can see only upward, and there the diminutive circle of fau{ 
vision is cribl)ed and confined by the battlements of nature's 
" cloud-capped towers," which seem as if they wanted only 
the breathinfif of a zephyr, or the wafting of a straw affainst 
them, to dis|>lace them, and crush the prisoner in their fall. 

3. Just before our visit to this place, on the twenty-sixth of 
June, 1820, there was a tremendous avalanche, or slide, 9sii 
is there called, from the mountain which makes tlie southem 
wall of the passajs^e. An immense mass of earth and rock, on 
the side of the mountain, was loosened from its resting place, 
and began to slide toward the bottom. 

4. In its course, it divichul into three portions, each coming 
down, with amazing velocity, into the road, and sweeping 
before it, shrubs, trees, and rocks, and tilling up the road, be- 
yond all possibihty of its being removed. With great labour, 
a pathway has been made over these fallen masses, whicl 
admits the passage of a carriage. 

5. The place from which the slide, or slip, was loosened, ii 
directly in the rear of a small, but comfortable dwellinff-house 
owned and occupied by a Mr. Willey, who has taken advantagi 
of a narrow, a very narrow interval, where the bases of t& 
two mountains seem to have parted and receded, as if afraid o 
coming into contact, to erect his lone habitation : and, wer 
there not a special Providence in tlie fall of a sparrow, am 
had not the finger of that Providence traced the direction o 
the sliding mass, neither he, nor any soul of his family, wool 
ever have told the tale. 

6. They heard the noise, when it first began to rooye, an 
ran to the door. In terrour and amazement, they beheld th 
mountain in motion. But what can human power effect i 
such an emergency ? Before they could think of retreating 
or ascertain which way to escape, the danger was passed. 

7. One portion of the avalanche crossed the road about te 
rods only from their habitation ; the second, a few rods b( 
yond that ; and the third, and much the largest portion, too 
a much more oblique direction. The whole area, now covew 
by the slide, is nearly an acre ; and the distance of its presci 
bed from its former place on the side of the mountam, an 
which it moved over m a few minutes, is from three quarts 
of a mile to a mile. 

8. There are many trees of large size, that came down wil 
such force as to shiver them in pieces ; and innumerable rock 
of many tuns weight, any one of which was sufi^cicnt to can 

with it destruction to any oi l\ve \abo\«^ ^i \x«ki, Tte s^ot c 
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the mountain, from which the slip was loosened, is now a naked, 
white rock ; and its pathway downward is indicated h^ deep 
channels, or furrows, grooved in the side of the mountam, and 
down one pf which pours a stream of water, sufficient to carry 
a common saw-mill. 

9. From this place to the Notch, there is almost a continual 
ascent, generally gradual, hut sometimes steep and sudden. 
The narrow pathway proceeds along the stream, sometimes 
crossing it, and shifting from the side of one mountain to the 
other, as either furnishes a less precarious foot hold for the 
traveller than its fellow. 

10. Occasionally it winds up the side of the steep to such a 
height, as to leave, on One hand or the other, a ^ulf of unseen 
depth ; for the foliage of the trees and shrubs is unpervious to 
the sight. 

11. The Notch itself is formed by a sudden projection of 
rock from the mountain on the right or northerly side, rising 
perpendicularly to a great height, probably seventy or eighty 
feet, and by a large mass of rock on the left side, which has 
tumbled from its ancient location, and taken a position within 
twenty feet of its opposite neighbour. 

12. The length of the Notch is not more than three or four 
rods. The moment it is passed, the mountains seem to have 
vanished. A level meadow, overgrown ^vith long grass and 
wild flowers, and spotted with tufts of shrubbery, spreads itself 
before the astonished eye, on the left, and a swamp, or thicket, 
on the right, conceals the ridge of mountains which extend 
to the north : the road separates this thicket from the meadow. 

13. Not far from the Notch, on the right hand side of the 
road, several spring issue from the rocks that compose the 
base of the mountain, unite in the thicket, and form the Saco 
river. This little stream runs across the road into the meadow, 
where it almost loses itself in its meandering among the bogs, 
but again collects its waters, and passes under the rock that 
makes the southerly wall of the Notch. 

14^ It is here invisible for several rods, and its presence is 
Indicated only by its noise, as it rolls through its rugged tunnel. 
bi wet/seasons and freshets, probably a portion of the water 
passes over the ffagments of rock, whicn are here wedded 
together, and form an arch, or covering, for the natural bed 
of the stream. 

15. The sensations which affect the corporeal faculties as one 
Tiews these stupendous creations of Omnipotence, are abso-* 
lately afllicting and painful. If you look at the summits of 
the mountains, when a cloud passes to waida %\\<bicv,S\.v&Ssk^c«i». 

17 
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sible for the eye to distinguish, at such a height, which is in 
motion, the mountain, or the cloud; and this deception of 
vision produces a dizziness, which few spectators have nerve ' 
enough to endure for many minutes. 

10. If the eye be fixed on the crags and masses of rock, 
that project from the sides of the mountains, the flesh invohin- 
tarily quivers, and the limbs seem to be impelled to retreat 
from a scene that threatens impendent destruction. If the 
thoughts which crowd upon the intellectual faculties are lew 
painful than these sensations of flesh and blood, they are too 
sublime and overwhelming to be described. 

17. The frequent alterations and great changes that have 
manifestly taken place in these majestick masses, since they ^ 
were first piled together by the hand of the Creator, are calcu- f 
lated to awaken '* thoughts beyond the reaches of the soul." L 

18. If the " everlasting hills" thus break in pieces, and sluikfi [ 
the shaggy covering from their sides, who will deny that 



r 
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This earthly globe, the creature of a day, 

Though built by God's right hand, shall pass awayl 

The sun himself, by gathering clouds oppressed, 

Shall, in his silent, dark pavilion rest ; i 

His golden urn shall break, and, useless, lie 

Among the common ruins of the sky ; 

The stars rusl> headlong, in the wild commotion. 

And batlie their glittering foreheads in the ocean 1 

19. Reflection needs not the authority of inspiration to 
warrant a belief, that this anticipation is something iQore than 
poetical. History and philosophy teach its truth, (i& at least, 
Its probability. The melancholy imaginings whicwt excites, 
are relieved by the conviction that the whole of (fbd's crea» 
tion is nothing less , 

Than a capacious reservoir of means, I 

Formed for his use, and ready at his will; I 

and that, if this globe should be resolved into chaos, it will { 
undergo a new organization, and be re-moulded into scenes of 
beauty, and abodes of happiness. 

20. Such may be the order of nature, to be unfolded in 8 
perpetual series of material production and decay, of creation 
and dissolution, a magnificent procession of worlds and syfl^ 
teniB, in the march of eternity. — J. T. Buckinohail 
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LESSON CXXVI. 
CfovernTnent of the People, 

1. The sovereignty of the peo})le is the basis of our system. 
With the people the power resides, both theoretically and 
pmctically. The government is a democracy, a determined, 
uncompromising democracy; administered immediatply by 
die people, or by the people's responsible agents. In aU the 
European treatises on political economy, and even in the stiate- 
papers of the holy alliance, the welfare of the people is 
acknowledged to be the object of government. 

fL We believe so too ; but, as each man's interests are safest 
in his own keeping, so, in like manner, the interests of the 
people can best be ^uai^ded by themselves. If the institution of 
monarchy were neither tyrannical nor oppressive, it should at 
least be dispensed with as a costly superfluity. 

3. We believe the sovereign power shomd reside equally 
among the people. We acknowledge no hereditary distinc- 
tions, and we confer on no man prerogatives, or peculiar privi- 
leges. Even the best services rendered the state can not 
destroy this original and essential equality. 

4. tiCgislation and justice are not hereditary offices ; no one 
is bom to power, no one dandled into political greatness 
Our government, as it rests for support on reason and our 
interests, needs no protection from a nobility ; and the strength 
and ornament of tne land, consist in its industry and morahty, 
its Justice and intelligence. 

5. The states of Europe are all intimately allied with the 
church, and fortified by religious sanctions. We approve of 
the influence of the religious principle on publick, not less 
than on private life ; but we hold religion to be an affair be- 
tween each individual conscience and God, superiour to all 
political institutions, and independent of them. Christianity 
was neither introduced nor reformed by the civil power ; and 
with us the modes of worship are in no wise prescribed by 
the state. 

6. Thus, then, the people governs, and solely ; it does not 
divide its powers with a hierarchy, a nobility, or a king. The 
popular voice is all powerful with us ; this is our oracle ; this^ 
we acknowledfi-e, is the voice of God. \wjexi>Aft\v\^^"^5^>^»x^v 
but who shall judge of its results 1 IwquiTY ^^"^ Y^^^jaVpoSo 

Mpart; but who shall decide if txuXYi \a ONet\aJ«^«^^ ^W^k^^ 
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no safe criterion of opinion but the carefnl exercise of thft . 
publick judgement ; and in the science of government, ai 
elsewhere, me deliberate convictions of mankind, reasoninf 
on the cause of their own happiness, their own wants and 
interests, are the surest revelations of political truth. I 

G. Bancroft. I 



LESSON CXXVII. 
Political Economy. 

1. The language of science is frequently its most difficult 
part, but in political economy there are few technical terms, 
and those easily comprehended. It may be defined as the sci- 
ence which teaches us to investigate the causes of the wealth 
and prosperity of nations. 

2. In a country of savages, you find a small number of in- 
habitants spread over a vast tract of land. Depending on the 
precarious subsistence afforded by fishing ancl hunting, they 
are frequently subject to dearths and famines, which cut diem 
off in great numbers. As soon as they begin to apply them- 
selves to pasturage, their means of subsistence are brought 
within narrower limits, requiring only that degree of wanoer- 
ing necessary to .provide fresh pasturage for their cattle. 
Their flocks ensuring them a more easy subsistence, their 
families begin to increase ; they lose, in a great measure, their 
ferocity, and a considerable improvement takes place in their 
character. 

3. By degrees the art of tillage is discovered, a small tract 
of ground becomes capable of feeding a greater relative number 
of people ; the necessity of wandering in search of food is 
superseded ; families begin to settle in fixed hlibitations, and 
the arts of social life are introduced and cultivated. 

4. In the savage state scarcely any form of government is 
established ; the people seem to be under no control but tiiat 
of their military chiefs in time of warfare. The possession of 
flocks and herds in the pastoral state introduces property, and 
laws are necessary for its security ; the elders and leaders, 
therefore, of these wandering tribes begin to establish laws to 
violate which is to commit a crime and to incur a punishment 

6. This is the origin of soclaX oxAef, ^\3A>«\\cw\wtlve third 
state, the people settle in fixed \\a\)\VaVYt>Tv^, \Jcv^\v«^ ^w.^wsSiis?^ 
fissuznc the more re<rular form oi moii«^T:e\v\c.^ ox x«^\s^\!iR»sv 
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Sovernment Every thing now wears a new aspect ; industry 
ourishes, the arts are invented, the use of metals is discoverea ; 
labour is subdivided ; every one applies himself more particu- 
larly to a distinct employment, in wnich he becomes skilful. 

6. Thus, by slow degrees, this people of savages, whose 
origin was so rude and miserable, become a civilized people, 
who occupy a highly cultivated country, crossed by fine roads, 
leading to wealthy and populous cities, and carrying on an 
extensive trade with other countries. 

7. The whole business of political economy is to study the 
Causes which have thus co-operated to enricn and civilize a 
nation. This science, therefore, is essentially founded upon 
history, not the history of sovereigns, of wars, and of intrigues, 
but the history of the arts, and of trade, of discoveries, and of 
civilization. 

8. We see some countries, like America, increase rapidly in 
wealth and prosperity, while others, like Egypt and Syria, 
are empoverished, depopulated, and falling to decay ; when the 
causes which produce th6se various effects are well understood, 
flome judgement may be formed of the measures which gov- 
ernments have adopted to contribute to the welfare ©f tfieir 
people; whether certain branches of commerce should be 
encouraged in preference to others ; whether it be proper to 
prohibit this or that kind of merchandise ; whether any pecu- 
liar encouragements should be given to agriculture ; whether 
tt be right to establish by law the price of provisions or the 
price o? labour, or whether they should be left without con- 
trol ; and whether many other measures, which influence the 
welfare of nations, should be adopted or rejected. 

9. It is manifest, therefore, that political economy consists 
of two parts, theory and practice ; the science and the art 
The science comprehends ^ knowledge of the facts which have 
been enumerated; the art relates more particularly to legbla- 
tion, and consists in doing whatever is requisite to contribute 
to the increase of national wealth, and avoiding whatever would 
be prejudicial to it. — ^Mrs. Bryan, 
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JFViendskip, 

h FrjendshifI myslerio\i»cetCkCti\.aC\JBft«a»l% 
Sweet'nerof life, and soldei.oi ^►Qcvft't^, 
I owe thee much. Thou \iBiaV d^^^r?^^^^^^"^"^ 
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Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 
Oft have I proved the labours of thy loriv 
And the warm efforts of the gentle nearti 
Anxious to please. 

2. Oh ! when my friend and I 
In some thick wood have wandered heedless on. 
Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down 
Upon the sloping cowslip-covered bank. 
Where the pure, limpid stream has slid along 
In grateful errours through the unddrwood^ 

Sweet murmuring, methought^he shrill-tongucd thrudl 
Mended his song of love ; the sooty blackbird 
Mellowed his pipe, and softened every note : 

3. The eglantine smelled sweeter, and the rose 
Assumed a die more deep ; while every flower 
Vied with its fellow plant in luxury 

Of dress. Oh ! then, the longest summer's day 
Seemed too, too much in haste : still the full heart 
Had not imparted half: 'twas happiness 
Too exquisite to last. Of joys cfeparted, 
Not to return, how painful the remembrance ! 

Robert Blair. 



LESSON CXXIX. 
The Injluence of an Early Taste for Reading, 

1. There is, perhaps, nothing that has a greater tendency 
to decide favourably or unfavourably respecting a man's future 
intellect, than the question, whether or not he be impressed 
with an early taste for reading. 

2. Books are the depository of every thing that is most 
honourable to man. He that loves reading has every thing 
within his reach. He has but to desire, and 1^ may possess 
himself of every species of wisdom to judge, and power to 
reform. 

3. The chief point of difference between the man of talent 



irk corner: the dull man goca sVm^^^V iot>Niw^,\v^\\T^'& ^-^ 
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many furlongs to trarerse : he observes whether he meets any 
of his acquaintance ; he inquires respecting their health and 
llieir family ; he glances his eye, pernaps, at the shops as he 
]>asses ; he admires, perchance, the fashion of a bucide, and 
the metal of a tea-urn. 

4. If he experience* any flights of fancy, they are of a short 
extent ; of the same nature as the flights of a forest bird 
clipped of his wings, and. condemned to pass the rest of his 
Hfe m a farm-yard. 

5. On the other hand, the man of talent gives full scope to 
Ills imagination. Unindebted to the suggestions of surround- 
in^ objects, his whole soul is employed. He enters into nice 
calculations ; he digests sagacious reasonings. In imagination 
lie declaims, or describes, impressed with the deepest sympa- 
tiiy, or elevated to the loftiest rapture. He makes a thousand 
l^ew.and admirable combinations. He passes through a thou- 
sand imaginary scenes, tries his courage, tasks his ingenuity, 
%nd thus becomes gradually prepared to meet almost any of tne 
many-coloured events of human life. 

6. If he observes the passengers, he reads their counte- 
nances, conjectures their past history, and forms a superficial 
notion of their wisdom or folly, their virtue or vice, their satis- 
iaction or misery. If he observes the scenes that occur, it is 
-with the eye of an artist. Every object is capable of suggest- 
ing to him a volume of reflections. 

7. The time of these two persons in one respect resembles ; 
it has brought them both to Hyde-park Corner. In every other 
respect Low dissimilar ! Probably nothing has contributed so 
much to generate these opposite habits of mind, as an early 
taste for reading. Books gratify and excite our curiosity in 
innumerable ways. 

8. They force us to reflect ; they present direct ideas of vari- 
ous kinds, and they suggest indirect ones. In a well-written 
book we are presented with the maturest reflections, or the 
happiest flights of a mind of uncommon excellence ; and it is 
impossible that we can be much accustomed to such compan- 
ions, without attaining some resemblance of them. — Godwin. 
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LESSON CXXX. 

Alliance between Religion and Liberty » 

1. Religion is an ennobling principle^ It tells us that ^ 
are of a divine origin, and lie in tne arms of a universal PrOTl 
dence ; that we are connected with immortal powers by o4| 
dependance, and with an immortal life by our hopes and oal 
destiny. It sets at a far higher elevation than could else h 
thought of, the dignity of our race, and the worth of the intd 
ligence that is within us. 

2. It inspires the conviction, that we are made for no mctl 
purposes ; and that they should not live as slaves on the eard 
who are encouraged, to expect something beyond its highei 
distinctions. It gives that moral courage and noble intes 
which is the way to the inheritance of the best advantage 
How often has it been seen in advance of prevailing opim(Nl 
and manners, leading them forward. 

3. How often has it furnished the first occasion for bd 
inquiries to go forth, and liberal truths to make themselv 
felt and recognised ! The reply has beeil well pressed < 
those, who have wished that the African slaves might be i 
structed in the Christian faith. You will thus make them u 
patient of their subjection; you will teach them to be fre 
you cannot drive and scourge the bodies of a population, afl 
you have emancipated their souls ; keep them, if ydli woi 
keep them at all, in the deepest ignorance, an ignorance as da 
as (jrod has made their* skin, and as abject as you have ma 
their fate. 

4. Religion is an equalising principle. It treats with ut 
disregard those differences among men, which are produced 
necessity, altered by accident, destroyed by time. It U 
those in the humblest condition, that they are of one blc 
with the proudest; and that the common Father, who 1 
made the light to fall as sweet, and the courses of nature 
roll as gloriously, round one as another, has^ppointed a woi 
in whicn the only distinction is righteousness. 

5. It tells the great, and the most fully prospered, and 
most brilliantly endowed, that God looks not on the outw 

appearance, but searches l\\e l\^aTt. It binds all by the sa 

obligationSf and invites all to the s>ati\e Wc%%vci^. \.\.\sw^\ 

all under sin. It offers tVie same eoxv^o\a.>C\Q\N& Wt \x«\ 

from which the most favoured cW^e^ ^^^^ ^^^ si^^^w^v^^ 
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6w It points to an impartial Soverdgn, before whom the high 
aid low, they who govern, and they who serve, stand on 
he common level of humanity. It mamtains just those truths 
vhich exalt the poor in spirit, and the depressed in circum- 
fances, and bring down the haughty imaginations of those who 
rould lord it over their fellows. It shows so many respects, 
a which we are alike and dependant, as to forbid presumption 
to one side ; and, on the other, so many circumstances by 
lliich we are alike distinguished, as to raise the lowest above 
iMe compliances. 

7- It bows us down together in prayer, and who then will 
NmuiC of his superiority ? It assigns us our rest together in the 
hsl, and what then will become of the superiority 1 It ranges 
m together before the judgement seat, ana how will the oppres- 
ibr appear there ?.. 

' 8. ICeligion is a moral principle, essentially and vitally so ; 
ifid, in this view, its importance to the cause of freedom is 
kiealculable. That it has been refined away into unprofitable 
Ablleties, that its records have been misinterpreted into all 
AK>mination, and its services fooled into mummery and a 
nasque, there is no denying. 

9. But it is equally undeniable that good sentiments and 
londact are the very signs of its life. Its great law is duty. 
Els crowning glory is moral excellence. In spite of all the 
Borruptions, which ignorance and fraud, ambition and phrensy, 
kave neaped upon it, it has been always accomplishing much 
in the work of a spiritual regeneration. 

10. It has spread itself through the masses of society, like 
I refiner's fire. That it does no more ifor the community we 
nay wonder, perhaps ; but there is cause of thankfulness that 
it does so much. It is the most precious auxiliary of liberty, 
then ; for, without moral cultivation, what would that be but 
lawlessness, a wild state of insecurity and excesses ? It is 
righteousness that makes a people fit to be free, and noble in 
Its freedom. 

11. Religion is an independent principle. It ill bears dicta- 
tion and control. It is jealous of its freedom. It dwells in 
its own world of thought, and hope, and sensibility, and refuses 
lo yield there to the hand of a master. It sets up its altars and 
loly usages ; and has it not always been one of the most peril- 
ous attempts of tyranny to violate or overthrow them ? "And, 
rhen they saw the sanctuary desolate, and the altar profaned, 
hey blew an alarm with the trumpets, and appealed to' neaven.'* 

J 2. Many of the earliest resistaucea lo o^Y^e»wo^ ^waa^ 
'ow indignatioD at an abridged Ubeity \i«t^» ^\ifcxv^g^^ 
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conscience were among the first to be discerned and actec 
The maintaining of them long preceded the abstract discuss 
of political rights, and prepared men for the understanding 
defence of those also. 

13. The patriot has taken copy of the martyr. Thestn 
for free thought, has led on the struggle for free governr 
^ There is a force in religious conviction and feeling, that i 
most expansive of all mrces. It cannot be restrained h^ 
arbitrary impositions. It owns obedience to nothing bu 
truth, and the truth, in both a political and moral sense, u 
men free. — Frothingham. 



LESSON CXXXI. 
Providenee Vi'ndicaied in the Present State of Man* 

1. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate. 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
Prom brutes what men, from men what spirits kno\i 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 
A.nd licks the hand jiist raised to shed his blood. 

fL .Oh, blindness to the future ! kindly given. 

That each may fill the circle marked by heaTen4 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

8. Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher, Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss he gives not thee to know. 
But gives that hope, to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
The soul, imeasy, and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

4. JCrO, the poor Indian \ whose xmNxs^cNTe^TcCvcv^ 
Sees God in clouds, or\xeaTft\am\tv^afta>K\TA\ 
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His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topped hill, an humhler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, * 

Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

5. To BE, contents his natural desire ; 

He asks no angel's wings, no seraph's fire : 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 
Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense. 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say here he gives too little, there too much; 

6. In pride, in reasoning pnde, our errour lies ; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes ; 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of ORDER, sins against the eternal cause.) — ^Pope. 



LESSON CXXXII. 

Speech of a Creek Indian in a Council of his Nation^ agamst H^use 

of Spiritwms Liquors, 

1. I DO not stand up. Oh, countrymen ! to proi)ose the plans 
of war, or to direct the wisdom of this assembly in the regula- 
tion of our alliances. My intention is to open to your view, a 
subject not less worthy of your deliberate notice. 

2. I perceive the eye of this assembly dwells upon me. 
Oh! may every heart be unveiled from its prejudices, and 
receive the disinterested^ the pious, the fifial obedience I owe 
to my country ; when I step forth to be Ae accuser of rov 
brethren : not of treachery ; not of cowardice \ not of da^r 
cieDcy in the noblest of all passiona, \3tvft \Q.N«i ^i '^^'^^a^^N 

these, I glory in boasting, are incompatible m>icL^^SoKx»s>«i 
r}f a Creek, 
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3. The t3n*ant I arraign before you, Oh, Creeks ! is no Dalr 
of our soil, but a lurking miscreant, an emissary of the ei 
principle of darkness. It is that pernicious liquid, which o 
pretended white friends artfully inti'oduced, and so plentifo] 
pour in among us. 

4. Tremble, O ye Creeks ! when I thunder in your ears ^ 
denunciation, that if the cup of perdition continue to rule wi 
so intemperate a sway among us, ye will cease to be a natioi 
ye will have neither heads to direct, nor hands to protect ; it 
diabolical juice will undermine all the powers of your bodi 
and minds. In the day of battle, the warriour's enfeebled ax 
will draw the bow with inoffensive zeal : in the day of cound 
when national safety hangs suspended on the lips of the horn 
Sachem, he will shake his head with uncollected spirits^ ai 
drive out the babblings of a second childhood. 

6. Think not, Oh, Creeks! that I present an imaginary pictn 
to amuse or affright : it is too evident ! it is too ratally evidei 
that we find the vigour of our youth abating ; our numbe 
decreasing ; our ripened manhood a premature victim to di 
eases, to sickness, and to death ; and our venerable SaduD 
a scanty number. 

6. Does not that desertion of all our reasoning powm 
when we are under the dominion of that depraved monsta 
that barbarian madness wherewith it inspires us, prove, bejmi 
a doubt, that it dislocates all our intellectual faculties, pnB 
down reason from her throne, and dissipates every nj^mlk 
Divinity within us ? I need not, I hope, make it a question li 
any in this assembly, whether he would prefer the intempenii 
use of this liquor, to clear perceptions, sound judgement, ul 
a mind exulting in its own reflections ? 

7. However great may be the force of habit, how insiiUMi 
ting soever the influence of example, I persuade myself wait 
perceive by your countenances. Oh, Creeks ! that there is Mi 
one before whom I stand, so shameless, so lost to thewsdMt 
impulses of humanity, that the very whisperings of reuKMHtf 
not to acknowledge the turpitude of such a choice. 
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LESSON cxxxni. 

Patience under Provocations^ our Interest iu well as Duty, 

I. The wide circle of human society is diversified by an 
endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions. Uni- 
formity is, in no respect, the genius of the world. Every man 
is marked by some peculiarity which distinguishes him from 
mother : and no where can two individuals be found, who are 
exactly and in all respects alike. Where so much diversity 
obtains, it cannot but happen, that in the intercourse which 
inen are obliged to maintain, their tempers will oflen be ill 
adjusted to that intercourse ; will jar, and interfere with each 
other. 

2. Hence, in every station, the highest as well as the lowest, 
tnd in every condition of life, pubjick, private, and domestick, 
occasions of irritation frequently arise. We are provoked, 
iometimes, by the folly and levity of those with whom we are 
connected; sometimes, by their indiflerence or neglect; by 
Ae incivility of a friend, the haughtiness of a superiour, or 
(he insolent behaviour of one in lower station. 

3. Hardly a day passes, without somewhat or other occur- 
(ibg, which serves to ruflle the man of impatient spirit. Of 
iovTse, such a man lives in a continual storm. He knows not 
l^hat -it is to enjoy a train of ^ood humoui^. Servants, neigh* 
K>urs, friends, spouse, and children, all, through the unre- 
trained violence of his temper, become sources of disturbance 
nd vexation to him. In vain is affluence ; in vain are health 
lid prosperity. The least trifle is sufficient to discompose 
QM mind, and poison his pleasures. His very amusements 
xe mixed with turbulence and passion. 

'4. I would beseech this man to consider, of what small 
nomept the provocations which he receives, or at least ima- 
ines himself to receive, are really in themselves ; but of what 
Treat moment he makes them, by sufferinff them to deprive him 
f the possession of himself. I would oeseech him to con- 
ider how many hours of happiness he throws away, which a 
ittle more patience would allow him to enjoy : and how much 
le puts it m die power of the most insignificant persons to 
ender him miserable. 

5« "Bi/t who can expect," we heat \v\m c!!L^3»Mk^ ^'^ "^-aSO^ 
iopo88&fB the jtitoensibility of a atouel 'B.^w \a\N.^^'e>«5w«^ 
'huaum nature to^en^ure so mauy te^eaXj^^ Y^^^^'^!!t''^^^^ 
kf beur cuJaJy with ftp unreaftOittSAft \)^Na.vwwx . 
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brother ! if thou canst bear with no instances of unreas 
behaviour, withdraw thyself from the world. Thou 
longer fit to live in it. Leave the intercourse of men 
treat to the mountain, and the desert ; or shut thyself 
cell. For here, in the midst of society, offences must 
i 6. We might as well expect, when we nehold a Cain 
sphere, that a clear sky, that no clouds were ever to ri 
no winds to blow, as that our life were long to proceed, ' 
receiving provocations from human frailty. The card 
the imprudent, the giddy ancl the fickle, the ungrateful 
interested, every where meet us. They are the bri 
thorns, with which the paths of human life are be8< 
only, who can hold his course among them with patie 
equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what he fausi 
to happen, is worthy of the name of man. 

7. If we preserved ourselves composed but for a i 
we should perceive the insignificancy of most of thosi 
cations which we magnify so highly. When a few su 
have rolled over pur beads, the storm will, of itseU^ hi 
sided ; the cause of our present impatience and dist 
will be utterly forgotten. Can we not then anticit 
hour of calmness to ourselves ; and begin to enjoy tfi 
which it will certainly bring ? 

8. If otlicrs have behaved improperly, let us leave 
their own folly, without becoming the victim of their 
and punishing ourselves on their account Patience 
exercise of it, cannot be too much studied by all n 
their life to flow in a smooth stream. It is the rea 
man, in opposition to the passion of a child. It is th< 
ment of peace, in opposition to uproar and confusion.- 



LESSON CXXXIV. 

DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE. 

The Unanimous Declaration of the Congress of the THrUt 
States of America, passed July 4, 1776. 

L When, in the course ot "Vwxtrwx c^e«y^J^A^.^^<JAm< 

saiy for one people to dissoVve ^e ^\\>C\es\\ja:cA'& ni^ 

connected them with anotYier, aii^X© wwxcv^%^^^^%" 

of the earth, the separate aud cc\aaV %\»!Cvy[v N.o ^\in 

f>f n.^ture ar,d of naturrfa GoA euXViX^ \)ftK«\^ ^^< 
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to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 

the causes which impel them to the separat\pn. 
2. We hold these truths to be self-evident : that all men are 

created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 

certain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, 

and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, 
" governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 

powers from the consent of the governed ; that whenever anv 
. ibnn of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
^^ llie right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
I anew government, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
rNarganizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
r nkely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed,, 
^^iriD dictate, that governments long established should not be 
r/cbaiiged for light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all ex-^ 
^ perience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to sufier^ 
^^ while erils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 

fhe forms to which they are accustomed. But* when a long 
V tnin of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
^ object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute des- 
^ potism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such gov- 
^ OToment, and to provide new guards for their future security. 
T' Buch has been the patient sufferance of these colonies ; anci 
^ mack la now the necessity which constrains them to alter their 
^ fomer systems of government. The history of the present 
Idoff of Cxreat Britain, is a history of repeated mjuries and usur-- 
^ pations, all having, in direct object, the establishment of an 
W absolute t3nrrany over these states. To prove this, let facts be 
M' anbmitted to a candid world. 

^ 3. He has refused his assent to lawe the most wholesome 
^ and necessary for the publick good. 

W^ 4. He has forbiddenhisgovernours to pass laws of immediate 
P* and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation, 
till ms assent should be obtained ; and when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them.* He has refused to 
pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of 
people, unless those people would reUnquish the right of repre- 
sentation in the legislature, a right inestimable to them, and 
"^ formidable to tyrants only. 

F 6. He has called together legislative bodies at places unu<;ual, 
^- uncomfortable, and distant from the repository of their publick 
: records, for the sole purpose of. fatiguing them into compliance 
i with his measures. 

J 6. He has dissolved represcnialive \vow&ft^ \«^«^^^^i?u Vs^ 
f opposing, with manly firmnew* Yua Vav^oTA ^xl^^ xv^^^s^ ^ 

toe people^ 
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7. He hu refined, for a lonff time after such dissolutions, to 
cause others to bQ elected ; whereby the legisiatire powers, 
incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people at large, 
for their exercise, the state remaining, in the mean time, 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and con- 
Tulsions within. 

8. He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these 
states ; for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization 
of foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their 
migration hither, and raising the conditions of new appropria- 
tions of land. 

9. He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing 
his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

10. He has made judges dependant on his will alone, for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 
salaries. 

1 1. He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers, to harass our people, and eat out their 
substance. 

1^ He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armieSf 
without the consent of our legislatures. 

13. He has affiscted to render the military independent o( 
and superiour to, the civil power. 

14. He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our 
laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation : 

16. For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 
10. For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment, 

for any murders which they should commit on the inhabitants 
of these states : 

17. For cutting off our trade with all parts pf the world : 

18. For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

19. For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial 
by jury : 

20. For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pre-, 
tended offences : j 

21. For abolishing the free system of English laws in a ' 
neighbouring province, establishing therein an arbitrary ffov-' 
ernment, and enlardng its boundaries, so as to render it at., 
once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies : I 

S2. For taking awa)r our charters, abolishing our most 

valuable laws, and altering,' {uxkda.meiitallY^ the forms of our, 

govemtnenta : 

23* For suspending our o^m \e^^^^^a«a^ «sw^ ^)n^«x^^ 
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themselves invested with power to legiskte for ns in all cases 

whatsoever. 

24. He has abdicated government here, by declaring ns ont 
of his protection, and waging war against ns. 

25. He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

26. He is af this time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries, to complete the works of death, desolation, and 
tyranny, already begun, with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

27. He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on 
the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to become 
the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall them- 
selves by their hands. 

28. He has excited domestick insurrections among us, and 
has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, 
the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is 
an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

29. In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms : our repeatea petitions 
have been answered only by repeated injury. 

30. A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a- t3rrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. 

31. Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts 
by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
oyer us. We have reminded them of the circumstances 
of our emiffration and settlement here. We have appealed 
to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these 
Usurpations, which would inevitably interrapt our connexions 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of 
justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in 
the necessity which denounces our separation, and hold them, as 
we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, friends. 

32. We, therefore, the representatives of the United States 
of America, in general Congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world, for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these United Colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free and md«k^^YAKsjiN.^N3aNfc^" 
that Aeyare absolved from a\\ a\\e^a.wce \Ck ^^^tnJcn^sv^^^-^ 
and that all political connexion \>elvieeti ^c«v«xA'^^ ^^"^^' 
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Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolired ; and that, as 
free and independent states, they have full power to levy war, 
conclnde peace, contract aUiances, establish commerce, and to 
do all other acta and thliiga which independent states may of 
ri^ht do. And for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutmdly 
pledge to each other oar Uves^ our fortunes, and our sacred 
AonovFB. 

JOHN HANCOCK, Pre^t(fen/. i 



Nno Bamptkifg, ^ 

Josiah Bartlett, 
William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 

AlasscehuseUs Ba/g, 

Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, 
Elbridge Gerry. 

JRkode Island f &c. 

Stephen Plopkins, 
WiUiam Ellery. 

Connecticut, 

Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, 
William Williams, 
Oliver Woloott 

New York, 

William Ptoyd, 
Phillip lAympUak^ 
Francis Lewis, 
Lewis Morris. 



NtV9Jeruy* 

RiehArd Stockton, 
John Witherspoon, 
Franeis Hopkinson, 
John Hart, 
Abraham Clark. 

PennsyVoania. 

Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush. 
Benjamin Franklin, 
John Morton, 
Gteorge Clymer, 
James Smith, 
George Taylor, 
James Wilson, 
George Ross. 

Delaware, 

Cesfu* Rodney, 
George Read, 
Thomas M'Kean. 

Maryland. 

Samuel Chase, 
William Paca, 



Thomas Stone, 

C. Carroll, of CanoUtOD. 

Virginia, 
George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, jr. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee^ 
Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina. 
William Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 

South Carolina, - 
Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Haywenl, jr. 
Thomas Lynch, jr. 
Arthur Middleton. 

Georgia, 

Burton Gwinnett, 
Lyman Hall, 
George Walton. 
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'ki>h*s FIRST BOOK, or, Introduction to the Spellino- 

BooK, designed for the use of small children. This little work contains 
the Alphaoet, and easy words of one, two, and three syllables, in which 
there are no double vowels, or consonants, or silent letters, and only the 
long and short sounds of the vowels. 

k)bb's SPELLING-BOOK, containing the rudiments of the 
Cnglish Language, arranged in catechetical order ; an organization of 
the Alphabet; a greater number of spelling lessons than are generally 
inserted in Spelling-Books ; many useful tables ; and the proper namoi 
in the New Testament Designed to teach the orthography and orthoepy 
of J. Walker. 

'^ This Spelling-Book has peculiar claims to attention. Mr. Cobb might, 
re think, have done a signal service to education, by publishing a cor- 
BCted abridgment of Walker's Dictionary, or a vocabulary of disputed 
r doubtful words. He has evidently bestowed much attention on such 
objects ; and even his Spelling-Book wears a formidable air of authority, 
rom the labour and research by which it is characterized. The lessons 
re uncommonly full and accurate. The whole work, indeed, is highly 
reditable to the author's intelligence and industry." — American Journal 
f Education. 

" The author has certainly evinced great industry and research, and 
AS shown himself well acquainted with the department in which he has 
diligently laboured." — Neuf York Times. 

" Cobb's Spelling-Bode is, we are confident, by far the most correct (me 
* present to be found." — Cleaveland {Ohio) Herald, 
"The plan and general arrangement of the book are, probably, the best 
rhich, in a mere Spelling-Book, can be adopted. It contains a greater 
nunber of words, and those more accurately classed in the several ^(A&les, 
ban we have noticed in any other Spelling-Book." — Geneva Gazette. 
" The whole arrangement of the lessons is more simplified, and better^ 
dapted to the capacity of the child, them that of the books in general use.** ' 
^Catskill Recorder. 

" Its correqkMis of spelling and prontmciation, the excellent arranee- 
lent and extSBBire number of words, render it a most interesting work." 
^Montrose {Pa.) Gazette, 

** The classification of words is judicious, and the tables are systemati- 
Llly arranged." — Le Hoy Gazette. 

** The author seems to have stripped the wotls., ba TOKM:3a.^3^"^^ss^s^^^'A 
^perplexity. His rudiments are siinpVe Slid CQTtvig>t€tt«c^v)^. ^^^^!a^ 
2s are well arranged, and composed of vrocda motX. «AsKcwi«5^ vs^^^i^s^ 
'^edonia Censor. 
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CobVs Abridgment of J. Walker's CRITICAL PRONG 

CING DICTIONARY. In this Dictionary, Mr. Walker's prin 
of orthography and pronunciation are strictly followed; and, in ad( 
each word is systematically divided ; the secondary accent notec 
plurals of nouns, the present tense and preterit of verbs, the partu 
and the variable adjectives, are inserted ; and all useless repetiti 
words are avoided; to which are prefixed, concise Principles o: 
imnciation, and rules for accentuation and the division of words 
•n Appendix, containing a class of words which are in common 
tfait country, and not found in Wallcer's Dictionary. 

" Mr. Cobb has recently published an Abridgment of WaUcer* 
tionaxy. in the usual size and form of Dictionary abrid^ents. Wi 
(tven the work some attentioo, and found it^ in many unportant ret 
•uperlour to those that are in ordinary use. The plurals of nou 
^ytUy and the preterits and participles of verbs ; the words are all c 
mto ■yllables, and, for the first time in anjr Dictionary, have the n 
the secondary accent." — U. S. {Philadelphia) Gazette. 

'* Cobb's Dictionary has been put into our hands lately, and 
cursory examination, we have found it to be a compilation made wi 
and accuracy. The author has adopted the pronunciation of 1 
throughout, as found in the London editions. We must still thii 
entitled to the preference over any other. As a standard of orthoe 
are decisively of opinion, after long attention to the subject, and 
investigation, Walker's system is preferable to any other that has a| 
either this side the Atlantick or the other. Mr. Cobb's Dictionary e( 
the plurals ci nouns and the preterits of verbs, as forming an ad< 
syllable by the addition of s or es, &c. ^ To these are add^, the 
eiples and adjectives, which will occasionally be found conveni 
^mo Y&rk Evening Post. 

" Mr. Cobb's School Dictionary seems calculated to be very u 
children and foreigners learning the language. He has followed "S 
and made his compilation from me best Lon£)n editions ; adding the 
of nouns and preterits of verbs, the participles and variable adjectii 
all of which, to foreigners especially, must obviously be of great » 
•— Afew Yiyrk Commercial Advertiser, 

^ " Its superiority in the particulars we have named, gives the n 
cisive advantages for the use of schools, and as a help to foreign! 
may be learning the English language." — New York Atlas. 

" This work has been compiled apparently with great care, 
instances of improvement might be adduced, which render thi 
Taluable." — New York Morning Herald. 

*' We are thus particular in our notice of this work, because the 
is of importance, and because we believe the abridgment to 8urx>a8 
others, if not all others, which have preceded it, and whidi are nou 

" We avail ourselves of this occasion to say, that our liAguafe, 
such as feel an interest in the prevalence of correct orthography and oi 
and especially such as desire to give yoim? minds a right (Urection 
respects, owe much to the author of this Sbndgaitnt"-^Albany Ai 

"Besides the orthography and '^xoTLxmclatlon of Walker, the c 
has given the plurals of nouns, 1;]l^e'9xcaexlV^xA^'K^fcTv^K>S.^^^A«.^ w 
some other additions, wYdch can Ilolfej\^ft\»^»^^^^»i^a;^MkV 
i^Mladelphia Post* 
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2151 NOTICES. 

Cobb's Abridgment of J. Walker's CRITICAL PRON 
CING DICTIONARY. In tiiis Dictionary, Mr. Walker's pr 
of orthography and pronunciation are strictly followed; and, in a 
each word is systematically divided; the secondary accent not 
plurals of nouns, the present tense and preterit of verbs, the par 
and the variable adjectives, are inserted ; and all useless repeti 
words are avoided ; to which are prefixed, concise Principles 
nunciation, and rules for accentuation and the division of word 
•n Appendix, containing a class of words which are in commo! 
this country, and not found in Wallcer's Dictionary. 

^ " Mr. Cobb has recently published an Abridgment of WaUce 
tionaxy. in the usual size and form of Dictionary abrid^ents. 1 
given the woric some attention, and found it, in many unportant i 
iuperiour to those that are in ordinary use. The plurals of nc 
|;iven, and the preterits and participles of verbs ; the words are all 
mto ■yllables, and, for the first time in any Dictionary, have the 
the secondary accent." — U. S. {Philadelphia) Gazette. 

"Cobb's Dictionary has been put into our hands lately, an< 
cursory examination, we have found it to be a compilation made v 
and accuracy. The author has adopted the pronunciation of 
throughout, as found in the London editions. We must still tl 
entitled to the preference over any other. As a standard of orthc 
are decisively of opinion, after long attention to the subject, ai 
investigation, Walker's system is preferable to any other that has i 
either this side the Atlantick or the other. Mr. Cobb's Dictionary 
the plurals of nouns and the preterits of verbs, as forming an a 
syllable by the addition of s or es^ &c. To these are added, t 
eiples and adjectives, which will occasionally be found convei 
Nno York Evening Post. 

** Mr. Cobb's School Dictionary seems calculated to be very 
children and foreigners learning the lang^ua^e. He has followed 
and made his compilation from the best I^n&n editions ; adding tl 
of nouns and preterits of verbs, the participles and variable adject 
all of which, to foreigners especially, must obviously be of gpreat 
•— Afew York Commercial Advertiser, 

" Its superiority in the particulars we have named, gives the 
cisive advantages for the use of schools, and as a help to foreigi 
may be learning the English language." — New York Atlas, 

" This work has been compiled apparently with great care, 
instances of improvement might be adduced, which render tl 
Taluable." — New York Morning Herald. 

" We are thus particular in our notice of this work, because tl 
is of importance, and because we believe the abridgment to surpi 
others, if not all others, which have preceded it, ana wlvLdi are nc 

" We avail ourselves of this occasion to say, that our liAguaff 
such as feel an interest in the prevalence of correct orthogra}^ and 
and especially such as desire to give yoimg minds a right directioi 
respects, owe much to the author of this abridgment.'^— AZ^any j 

"Besides the orthography and '^toTL\mclatlon of Wcdker, the 
baa given the plurals of nouns, 1;]l^e'9xcaw^X.axA^T%\fcYv^^'l^«^^ 
some other additions, wVach cml iiolt^\ft\» wT!kRi^^^^\a/^'^^ 
/^Ailadelphia Post* 
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yCdbb*s JUVENILE READER, No. 1 ; containing interesting, 
. moral, and instructive Reading Lessons, composed of easy words of 

ione and two syllables. Designed for the use of small children in fami- 
lies and. schools. 
" The author of a well known edition of Walker's Dictionary has pub- 
lished the first No. of a book called the Juvenile Reader. The work is 
intended to lead the child by an easy gradation from easy to difficult read- 
ings, and the lessons are selected from authors of reputation." — New York 
Evening Post. 

" We have before us a neat little manual bearing the above title. It is 
■ the first of a series of reading books for children, ' containing interesting, 
moral, and instructive reading lessons, composed of e£isy words of one 
|. and two syllables.' Mr. Cobb is advantageously known as the author of 
' an excellent Spelling-Book, and School Dictionary, and is eminently quali- 
fied to compile elementaury works for youth. Mr. Cobb very properly 
discards the plan of placing dialogues between biiitcs' before children, as 
he conceives they are destitute of truth, and contrary to the principles of 
nature and sound philosophy." — Neio York Evening Journal. 

- " From a glance at tliis work, which we have thus far been only able to 
give it, we deem it one worthy of commendation." — New York Mercantile 
Advertiser. 

"Mr. Cobb's Juvenile Reader, No. 1, is executed in a very pretty and 
appropriate manner, with distinct typography, and on fine paper. It is 
luso embellished witli a few cuts, which will give it attractions for the 
youthful class, in reference to whose wants it has been prepared. But its 
nigher characteristicks, m its adaptation of style and language to the uses 
for which it was designed, are those which lead us to mention the unpre- 
tending little volume. Its peculiarities consist mainly in such a selectioii 
of words, that none may be beyond tho comprehension or the orthoepick 
skill of children just beginning to read ; so that they may ente^ on this 
acquirement witli the fewest possible obstacles; and their progiess being 
tlius facilitated, they may the more easily g^ain a fondness for an art, the 
possession of which lies at the very founuation of most branches of useful 
Knowledge." — New York Atlas. 

" Cobb's Juvenile Reader, No. 1, is the first number of a series of small 
books, designed to aid children in their first essays at reading, by L. Cobb, 
author of a Spelling-Book, and other works for instruction. The aim of 
the author appears to be, to lead the young reader by easy and regular 
gradations, from simple to complex sentences, gi-aduatmg at every stage, 
the subject, mattei', and the style, to the advancement of the pupil's under- 
standing. The importance of such a course of reading, to most children, 
must be obvious. A veiy conimon errour, in all books of this class, which 
have fallen under our inspection, is tliat polysyllables are copiously introdu- 
ced into even the earliest reading lessons, and the lan^^agc is too elevated for 
juvenile comprehension. The natural effect is, that the reading of the 
child is purely mechanical ; he learns to read words without connecting 
ideas with tltem, and the consequence to the child can not be misconceived. 
** The author of the Juvenile Reader seems to have avoided these errours, 
-while he has given to the child a neat and interesting little volume from 
•which he can not fail to derive important lessons in morality. One feature 
of this work, strikes us to be of great importance : " That in the course of 
the numbers, all tho words of variahle ot doubljul <K!^<;i'^j»J^'N| \3x ^fcs^ 
English languoffa will be given." — TVulfc Tilkr, 
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Cobb's JUVENILE READER, No. 2 ; containing interest 

moral, and instructive reading lessons, composed of words of one, tw^ 
and three syllables. Designed, in connexion with No. 1, to accompanf 
the Spelling-Book. 

Cobb's JUVENILE READER, No. 3 ; containing interestii^, ^ 
hbtorical, moral, and instructive reading lessons, composed of words of . 
a greater number of syllables than the lessons in Nos. 1 and 2; anda^^ 

S eater variety of composition, both in prose eind poetry, selected from 
e writings of the best American and English Authors. With ob8e^ ^ 
Tations on the Principles of good Reading. 

" Cobb's Juvenile Reader, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. — These litde volumeSi w 
together, form a series of elementary reading books, graduated to the capa- -r 
cities and tastes of children. The writer has been at some pains to arrangt 
the different lessons in such a manner, tliat each preceding one shu i 
prepcure the pupil for the one tliat follows, both as to orthography and a 
subject" — tivm York American. 

"We are not aware of any reading book, for beginners in schools, ia t 
which the number of syllables is limiteid as in the first and second numben 
of this work." — New York Evening Post. 

"These books will become valuable in our schools, where primary 
instruction is going on." — New York Evening Journal. 

" We think very favourabl)r of this work, Doth as regards manner and 
matter." — New York Mercantile Advertiser. 

" The first book will be a valuable auxiliary to the little curly-headed and 
rosv-cheeked gentlemen. 

"The second bock is adapted to children of a more advanced age. 

" The third claims a more serious notice. In it much instruction in At 
«kpients dT natural philosophy and history is conveyed to the mon 
elKaacfd and intelligent reader. The brief chapters on the dog, aluin, 
cork, the horse, heat, licorice, and light, are precisely the kind of composi- 
tion to be placed in the hands of youth. — New York Mirror. 

"Messrs. Collins & Hannay have published Cpbb^s Juvenile Reader^ 
designed for the use of small children, in families and schools. It appears 
to be well adapted for the purpose." — N. Y. Courier' and Inquirer. 

" The books are the best tliat have come to our knowledge. — New York 
Sentinel. 

" The Juvenile Reader consists of a series, in three numbers, adi^ted to 
the different ages of the learner. It is due to Mr. Cobb, to add, that m this 
branch of instruction, so essential to the subsequent pro&;res3 of the pupil, 
as weU as in his works of a higher grade^ such as his Spelline-Bo(£ and 
Dictionary, this community stand greatly indebted to him for his indefati- 
gidile exertions, and for the assiduous application of practical and useftd 
talents." — Albany Argus, 

" We have receiv^ Cobb's Juvenile Reader, Nos. 1, 2,' and 3, con- 
taining progressive lessons. In the little volumes before us, Mr. C has, in 
addition to a judicious selection of ^subjects, and progpressive arrangement 
of words, been carefid to introduce many words most liable to be misspelled. 
With these advantages, Mr. Cobb's books may claim a place in our primary 
ftehools, i]^n the tenable ground of usefulness. — U. S. (JPhiVa.) Gazette, 

" Notwithstanding the great improvement which, of late years, has taken 
pUce in cbildren*B lx>oks, there was &\^l a want of elementary works, of a 
proper descrmilotij and the one \>e{oTe \i«^^\ivO(i^^«ccs&N]m^A^<i9J&ka^ 
supply the deficiency, must be found -vexv >afifctxi^'^ — A-**"* Bo^ww Ttonos^t 
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tical system of book-lDwpicir. Mr. Cobb has eanwd a c<M«Hiv liv kST?^ 
hours in philcrfogy. sad general education, that few im^n atUm ^IlI J^* 
him, have not pa&M>d i*.« meridian of life.'*~fi<u<crr> llWi^y W.^ '^'^ 
" One peculiar advantag* of this book will be/a» w^ <SM\or\>> iiT**^ 
teacher will be put in possession of a well di^T«ted s\-nrni *Mf rxi^ll ? '^ 
which, whatever may be the exieni of his niathenmUeal kn,\>^Vw^I!II'**^^ 
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Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as 
free and independent states, they hare full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contraet aUiances, establish commerce, and to 
do all other acti and things which independent states may of 
ri^ht do. And for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives^ our fortunes, and our sacred 
lionowrs. 

JOHN HANCOCK, President. 



New Bemptkifg, ^ 

Josiah BartletC, 
William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 

MassaskuseUs Bay. 

Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, 
Elbridge Gerry. 

Bhode island f &c. 

Stephen Plopkins, 
Wmiam Ellery. 

ConnecticiU. 

Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, 
William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott 

NewTerk, 

William Plpyd, 
Phillip XArinpiiODt 
Francis Lewis, 
Lewis Morris. 



RiehAid Stockton, 
John Witherspoon, 
Francis Hopkinson, 
John Hart> 
Abraham Clark. 

Pennsylvania. 

Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
John Morton, 
Gteorge eijrmer, 
James Smith, 
George Taylor, 
James Wilson, 
George Ross. 

DeUuware. 

Cesar Rodney, 
George Read, 
Thomas M'Kean. 

Marylani. 

Samuel Chase, 
WiUiam PacaJ 



Thomas Stone, 

C. Carroll, of CanoUton. 

Virginia, 
George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Le0, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, jr. 
Francis Lightfoot Lea^ 
Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina, 
William Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 

&nUk Carolina, • 
Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Hayward, jr. 
Thomas Lynch, jr. 
Arthur Middleton. 

Georgia. 

Burton Gwinnett, 
Lyman Hall, 
George Walton. 
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Cot>b*8 FIRST BOOK, or, Introduction to the Spelling- 

Book, designed for the use of small children. This little work contains 
the AlphaTOt, and easy words of one, two, and three syllables, in which 
there are no double vowels, or consonants, or silent letters, and only the 
' long and short sounds of the vowels. 

CobVs SPELLING-BOOK, containinff the rudiments of the 
^ E«nglish Language, arranged in catecheticalorder ; an organization of 

the Alphabet', a greater number of spelling lessons than are generally 
■ inserted in Spelling-Books ; many useful tables ; and the proper names 

in the New Testament Designed to teach the orthography ana orthoepy 

of J. Walker. 

•' This Spelling-Book has peculiar claims to attention. Mr. Cobb might, 
'yre think, have done a signal service to education, by publishing a cor- 
rected abridgment of Wiuker's Dictionary, or a vocabulairy of disputed 
dr doubtful words. He has evidently bestowed much attention on such 
■qjjjects ; and even his Spelling-Book wears a formidable air of authority, 
iSrom the labour and research by which it is cheiracterized. The lessons 
mre uncommonly full and accurate. The whole work, indeed, is highly 
creditable to the author's intelligence and industry." — American Journal 
^ Education. 

* ■ " The author has certainly evinced great industry and research, and 
%a8 shown himself well acquainted with the department in which he has 
(Po diligently laboured." — New York Times, 

f^ " Cobb's Spelling-Book is, we are confident, by far the most correct <me 
pM present to be found." — Cleaveland {Ohio) Herald, 
I "The plan and general arrangement of the book are, probably, the best 
j^hich, in a mere Spelling-Book, can be adopted. It contains a greater 
iber of words, and those more accurately classed in the several ia&les, 
I we have noticed in any other Spelling-Book." — Geneva Oazette, 

'* The whole arrangement of the lessons is niore simplified, and better., 
ted to the capacity of the chUd, than that of the books in general use." 
kiU Recorder. 



" Its correqgnit of spelling and pronimciation, the excellent arrange- 
[tSirre 



fcent and ext&i^e number oJT words, render it a most interesting worL" 
^Montrose {Pa.) Gazette, 

" The classification of words is judicious, and the tables are systemati- 
fNly arranged." — Le Roy Gazette. 

f ** The author seems to have stripped the work, e^s TCWfi^i^^^'s.^^&^^^'A 
^perplexity, ffis rudiments are simple and comipt^'fcmvs^. ^©l^s»^.^^ 
^H8 are well arranged^ and composed of wocda moiX ^AiMwi^^ %<&«rNw^ 
^^edonia Oensor, 
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CobVs Abridgment of J. Walker's CRITICAL PRONOUN- 

CING DICTIONARY. In this Dictionary, Mr. Walker's princijifli 
of orthography and pronunciation are strictly followed ; and, in additun, 
each word is systematically divided; the secondary accent noted; tha 
plurals of nouns, the present tense and preterit of verbs, the participleii 
and the variable adjectives, are inserted ; and all useless repetitions of 
words are avoided ; to which are prefixed, concise Principles of Pro- 
nunciation, and rules for accentuation and the division of words : widi 
an Appendix, containing a class of words which are in common uie in 
this country, and not found in Walker's Dictionary. 

" Mr. Cobb has recently published an Abridgment of Walker's Die- 
tionary, in the usual size and form of Dictionary abrid^ents. We bsTi 
given the work some attention, and found it, in many mipcnrtant reapi ' 
■iq>eriour to tliose Uiat are in ordinary use. The plurals of nouni 
^ven, and the preterits and participles of verbs ; the words are cdl div 
mto syllables, and, for the first time in emy Dictionary, have tho vaA 
the secondary accent." — U. S. {Philadelphia) Gazette. 

"Cobb's Dictionary has been put into our hands lately, and 
cursory examination, we have found it to be a compilation made wii 
and accuracy. The author has adopted the pronunciation of Wi 
throughout, as found in the London editions. We must still thiiik it 
entitled to the preference over any other. As a standard of orthog^iy, 
are decisively of opinion, after long attention to the subject, ancTn 
investigation, Walker's system is preferable to any other that has appr 
either this side the Atlantick or the other. Mr. Cobb's Dictionary com 
the plurals of nouns and the preterits of verbs, as forming an add* 
syllable by the addition of s or es^ &c. To these are acQed, the ^_ 
eiples and adjectives, which will occasionally be found conyenient' 
New York Evening Post. 

" Mr. Cobb's School Dictionary seems calculated to be very usefbl 
children and foreigners learning the language. He has followed W< " 
and made his compilation from me best Loncbn editions ; adding thep 
of nouns and preterits of verbs, the participles and variable adjectives, 
all of which, to foreigners especially, must obviously be of great 
«— Afew York Commercial Advertiser, 

" Its superiority in the particulars we have named, gives the woik 
cisive advantages for tlie use of schools, and as a help to foreignen 
may be learning the English language." — New York AUas. 

" This work has been compiled apparently with great eare. Sere 
instances of improvement might be adduced, which render this i 
valuable." — New York Morning Herald. 

" We are thus particular in our notice of this work, because the tnA 
is of importance, and because we believe the abridgment to surpaBS m 
others, if not all others, which have preceded it, and which are now in^ 

*' We avail ourselves of this occasion to say, that our language, and i 
such as feel an interest in the prevalence of correct orthography and orthi 
and especially such as desire to give youne minds a rieht direction in 
respects, owe much to the author of this SbndgmenV— Albany Argus. -. 

"Besides the orthography and pronunciation of Walker, the compiM 
has given the plurals of nouns, 1^epT^exA.^xA\fK\Kxv\Q'l^«A». andmM 
some other additions, wbich can noltt3\\oV»>i«i«&sM^v«>'^aaNR«sM«J^ 
JPMladelphia Post, 
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Cobb's JUVENILE READER, No. 1 ; containing interesting, 

moral, and instructive Reading Lessons, composed of easy words of 
one and two syllables. Designed for the use of small children in fami- 
lies and schools. 

" The author of a well known edition of Walker's Dictionary has pub- 
lished the first No. of a book called the Juvenile Reader. The work is 
intended to lead the child by an easy gradation from easy to difficult read- 
ings, and the lessons are selected from authors of reputation." — New York 
Evening Post. 

" We have before us a neat litde manual bearing the above title. It is 

the first of a series of reading books for children, ' containing interesting, 

moral, and instructive reading lessons, composed of easy words of one 

and two syllables.' Mr. Cobb is advantageously known as the author of 

L an excellent Spelling-Book, and School Dictionary^ and is eminently quali- 

►- fied to compile elementary works for youth. Mr. Cobb very properly 

h discards the plan of placing dialogues between brutes' before children, as 

he conceives they are destitute of truth, and contrary to the principles of 

^ nature and sound philosophy." — Neio York Evening JouriMU. 

^ " From a glance at tliis work, which wc have thus far been only able to 
I give it, we deem it one worthy of commendation." — New York Mercantile 
k. Advertiser. 

I " Mr. Cobb's Juvenile Reader, No. 1, is executed in a very pretty and 

I appropriate manner, with distinct typpo^raphy, and on fine paper. It is 
^ also embellished with a few cuts, which will give it attractions for the 
p, youthful class, in reference to whose wants it ha^ been prepared. But its 
B higher characteristicks, m its adaptation of style and language to the uses 
i for which it was designed, are those which lead us to mention the unpre- 
tending little volume. Its peculiarities consist mainly in such a selection 
of words, that none may be beyond the comprehension or the orthoepick 
^ skill of children just beginning to read ; so mat tliey may ente** on this 
acquirement with the fewest possible obstacles; and their progiess being 
I thus facilitated, they may the more easily ^ain a fondness for an art, the 
I possession of which lies at the very founcfation of most branches of useful 
f Jmowledj^e." — New York Atlas. 

"Cobl?s Juvenile Reader, No. 1, is the first number of a series of small 

t books, designed to aid children in their first essays at reading, by L. Cobb, 
author of a Spelling-Book, and other works for instruction. The aim of 
the author appears to be, to lead the young reader by easy and regular 
(gradations, from simple to complex sentences, graduatmg at every stage, 
Sie subject, mattei', and the style, to the advaiicement of the pupil's under- 
standing. The impoitance of such a course of i*eading, to most children, 
must be obvious. A veiy common errour, in all books of this class, which 
I have fallen under our inspection, is tliat polysyllables are copiously introdu- 
f eed into even the earliest reading lessons, and the lan«^agc is too elevated for 
^ juvenile comprehension. The natm-al effect is, that the reading of the 
I cliild is purely mechanical ; he learns to read words without connecting 
I ideas with them, and the conseouence to the child can not be misconceived. 
" The author of the Juvenile Keader seems to have avoided these errours, 
while he has given to the child a neat and interesting little volume from 
which he can not fail to derive important lessons in morality. One feature 
of this work, strikes us to be of great importance : " That in the course of 
the numbers, all the words of variable or doubljul <>tCao^!»:sJwi Sa^.'^e^ 
EnffUsh JangaagQ wiil be given." — TVut^ Tilkr, 
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brother ! if thou canst bear with no instances of unreason 
behaviour, withdraw thyself from the world. Thou an 
longer fit to live in it Leave the intercourse of men. 
treat to the mountain, and the desert ; or shut thyself up 
cell. For here, in the midst of society, offences must c<n 
i 6. We might as well expect, when we oehold a Calm a 
sphere, that a clear sky, tnat no clouds were ever to rise, 
no winds to blow, as that our life were long to proceed^ wit 
receiving provocations from human frailty. The carelew 
the imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, tne ungrateful ani 
interested, every where meet us. They are the brien 
thorns, with which the paths of human life are beset 
only, who can hold his course among them with patieno 
equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what he must eo 
to happen, is worthy of the name of man. 

7. If we preserved ourselves composed but for % nun 
we should perceive the insignificancy of most of tfaoee p 
cations which we magnify so highly. When a few suns 
have rolled over our beads, the storm will, of itself hxn 
sided ; the cause of our present impatience and distwl 
will be utterly forgotten. Can we not then anticipftti 
hour of calmness to ourselves; and begin to enjoy tnc^ 
which it will certainly bring ? 

8. If otlicrs have behaved improperly, let us leave tlu 
their own folly, without becoming the victim of their ca; 
and punishing ourselves on their account ' Patience* u 
exercise of it, cannot be too much studied by all who 
their life to How in a smooth stream. It is the reasoi 
man, in opposition to the passion of a child. It is the c 
ment of peace, in opposition to uproar and confusion.— B 



LESSON CXXXIV. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

^ 

Th£ Unanimous Declaration of the Congress of the ' 
States of America, passed July 4, 1776. 

/. When, in the coutse ot \ranwcL ^^€<Kv\».A^*^^«omes i 

sary for one people to dVfi&oVve \)i\e ^\v3L<M\>a^\jA^ 

connected them with anQtVvet, wA\ttW»x3Mi^,\^mQti^^^ 

of the earth, the separate and e^^V «xa>XOTv\»^\iLv3i\ 

^f n:*ture uxid of naturtfaOoOl waXVIXa V)Ke«^> ^«ia^^ 
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to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separatipn. 

2. We hold these truths to he self-evident : that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, 
Bind the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, 
l^oyemments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever any 
Ibnn of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
anew government, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
Mrganizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
BQbely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed,, 
inU dictate, that governments long established should not be 
dhuiged for light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all ex-^ 
perience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer,. 
wliOe erils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
ihe forms to which they are accustomed. But' when a long 
tnln of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
ob)eet» evinces a design to reduce them under absolute des- 
potism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off such gov- 
OTmnent, and to provide new guards for their future security. 
Bach has been the patient sufferance of these colonies ; and 
moA is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their 
finrmer systems of government. The history of the present 
Idng of Great Britain, is a history of repeated mjuries and usur- 
pations, all having, in direct object, the establishment of an 
•Iwolate tjrrrany over these states. To prove this, let facta be 
flnbroitted to a candid world. 

3. He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the publick good. 

4. He has forbidden nis governours to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation, 
till his assent should be obtained ; and when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them.* He has refused to 
pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of 
people, unless those people would relinquish the right of repre- 
sentation in the legislature, a right inestimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only. 

5. He has called together legislative bodies at places utiusual, 
tmcomfortable, and distant from the repository of their publick 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

ft He has dissolved repreaenia^^e \vav»«a T«^«^\ft.^^t^5^Vs^ 
opposing, with manly firmnem, Ids Vsiv^ota qtl'^^ xvs^^ ^ 
tfi^ people. 
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7. He haf refined, for a lotiff tune after such dissolndons, to 
cause others to b« elected ; idiereby the legislative powers, 
incapable of annihilation, have returned to the people at large, 
for their exercise, the state remaininfir, in . the mean time, 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and con- 
vulsions within. 

8. He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these 
states ; for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization 
of foreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their 
migration hither, and raising the conditions of new appropria- 
tions of land. 

9. He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing 
his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

10. He has made judges dependant on his will alone, for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 
salaries. 

1 1. He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers, to harass our people, and eat out their 
substance. 

1^ He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, 
without the consent of our legislatures. 

13. He has affected to render the military independent o( 
and superiour to, the civil power. 

14. He has combined with others to subject us to a jorisdic- 
lion foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our 
laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation : 

16. For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

16. For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment, 
for any murders which they should commit on the inhabitants 
of these states : 

17. For cutting off our trade with all parts pf the world : 

18. For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

19. For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial 
by jury : 

20. For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pre-. 
tended offences : . I 

21. For abolishing the free system of English laws in a ' 
neighbouring province, establishing therein an arbitrary g;ov-' 
ernment, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at.. 
once an example and nt instrument for introducing the same 
absolute rule into these colonies : I 

22. For taking aWa}r our charters, abolishing our mo6t| 
valuable Jaws, and altering^ {vaidoLnveulally, the forma of our, 

govemznenta : 
33. For suspending our owu \e^^^\»x«!^ «sA ^ndaa^i 



themselves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases 
whatsoever. 

24. He has abdicated government here, by declaring ns out 
of his protection, and waging war against us. 

25. He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, buml 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

26. He is af this time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries, to complete the works of death, desolation, and 
t3nranny, already begun, with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy, "scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

27. He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on 
the high seas, to bear arms a^inst their country, to become 
the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to &11 them- 
selves by their hands. 

28. He has excited domestick insurrections amonff us, and 
has endeavoured to bring on 'the inhabitants of our frontiers, 
the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is 
an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

29. In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms : our repeated petitions 
have been answered only by repeated injury. 

30. A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a* tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. 

31. Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts 
by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. we have reminded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed 
to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these 
Usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connexions 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of 
justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in 
the necessity which denounces our separation, and hold them, as 
we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, friends. 

32. We, therefore, the representatives of the United States 
of America, in general Congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world, for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these United Colo- 
nies are, and of risht ought to be, free and independent states v 
that ihejrare absolved from a\\ aWe^^wc^ Vc> ^^^x>Sh^c^^:^^"«'^- 
and that all political connexVoTi \>eVyit«ti ^««^«xA'^^ ^e^s^5^ ' 

IB* 
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Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totaDy dissolved ; and that, as 
free and independent states, they hare full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract aUiances, establish commerce, and to 
do all other acts and things which independent states may of 
right do. And for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives^ our fortunes, and our sacred 
lionours. 

JOBSi UANCOCK, Presideni. \ 



NewBampAifg, 

Josiah BartletC, 
William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 

MassGchuseUs Bay. 

Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, 
Elbridge Gerry. 

Rhode Island, &c. 

Stephen Plopkins, 
WiUiam Elkry. 

Connecticut. 

Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, 
William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott 

NnwTorJt. 

William Floyd, 
Phillip lavin^itfon, 
Francis Lewis, 
Lewis Morris. 



RichArd Stockton, 
John Witherspoon, 
Francis Hopkinson, 
John Hart, 
Abraham Clark. 

Pennsylvania. 

Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
John Morton, 
Gteorge Clymer, 
James Smith, 
George Taylor, 
James Wilson, 
George Ross. 

Delaware. 

Cesar Rodney, 
George Read, 
Thomas M'Kean. 

Maryland. 

Samuel Chase, 
William Paca, 



Thomas Stone, 

C. Carroll, of CanoUtOB. 

Virginia, 

George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Leo^ 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, jr. 
Francis Lightfoot JLea^ 
Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina. 
William Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 

South Carolina, " 
Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Haywaid, jr. 
Thomas Lynch, jr. 
Arthur Middleton. 

Georgia, 

Burton Gwinnett^ 
Lyman Hall, 
George Walton. 
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dbb's FIRST BOOK, or, Introduction to the Spelling- 
Book, designed for the use of small children. This little work contains 
the Alphabet, and easy words of one, two, and three syllables, in which 
there are no double vowels, or consonants, or silent letters, and only the 
long^ and short sounds of the vowels. 

ebb's SPELLING-BOOK, containing the rudiments of the 

English Language, arranged in catechetical order ; an organization of 

the Alphabet; a greater number of spelling lessons than are generally 

inserted in Spelling-Books ; many useful tables ; and the proper names 

in the New Testament Designed to teach the orthography and orthoepy 

of J. Walker. 

" This Spelling-Book has peculiar claims to attention. Mr. Cobb might, 

e think, have done a signal service to education, by publishing a cor- 

cted abridgment of Walker's Dictionary, or a vocabulary of disputed 

' doubtful words. He has evidently bestowed much attention on such 

dejects ; and even his Spelling-Book wears a formidable air of authority, 

om the labour and research by which it is characterized. The lessons 

•e uncommonly full and accurate. The whole work, indeed, is highly 

^editable to the author's intelligence and industry." — American Journal 

■ Education. 

" The author has certainly evinced great industry and research, and 

18 shown himself well acquainted with the department in which he hcui 

) diligently laboured." — Neuj York Times. 

" Cobb's Spelling-Book is, we are confident, by far the most correct (me 

• present to be found." — Cleaveland {Ohia) Herald. 

" The plan and genera] arrangement of the book are, probably, the best 

hich, in a mere Spelling-Book, can be adopted. It contains a greater 

unber of words, and those more accurately classed in the several ial^es, 

an we have noticed in any other Spelling-Book." — Geneva Gazette. 

** The whole arremgement of the lessons is more simplified, and better^ 

lasted to the capacity of the child, than that of the books in general use." ' 

■Catskill Recorder. 

** Its correottfEM of spelling and pronunciation, the excellent arrange- 

int and extSsrre number of words, render it a most interesting work.*' 

Montrose {Pa.) Gazette. 

" The classification of words is judicious, and the tables are systematic 

Qy arranged." — Le Roy Gazette. 

'* The author seems to have stripped the work, as m^5fi.\i«A^'e►'«!c^fc.^^ 

perplexity. His rudiments are simple and coTreg^t^cwsiN^. '©Lx&Vj-^ 

8 are well arranged, and composed of vrorda moiX ^»AxciKwi^ i&;^^'^^»- 

Vedonia Censor. 
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CobVs Abridgment of J. Walker's CRITICAL PRONOUN 
CING DICTIONARY. In this Dictionary, Mr. Walker's principle 
of orthography and pronunciation are strictly followed *, and, in addition 
each word is systematically divided; the secondary accent noted; tb 
plurals of nouns, the present tense and preterit of verbs, the participles 
and the variable adjectives, are inserted ; and all useless repetitions o 
words are avoided ; to which are prefixed, concise Principles o( Fro 
nunciation, and rules for accentuation and the division of words : vitl 
an Appendix, containing a class of words which are in common use ii 
this country, and not found in Wallcer's Dictionary. 

^ " Mr. Cobb has recently published an Abridgment of Walker's Die 
tionary, in the usual size and form of Dictionary abrid^ents. We hari 
given the work some attention, and found it, in many miportant respecti 
■uperiour to those that are in ordinary use. The plurals of nouns ar 
^ven, and the preterits and participles of verbs ; the words are all divide 
mto syllables, and, for the first time in any Dictionary, have the maik c 
the secondary accent." — U. S. {Philadelphia) Gazette. 

** Cobb's Dictionary has been put into our hands lately, andrnxm 
cursory examination, we have found it to be a compilation made with en 
and accuracy. The author has adopted the pronunciation of Widki 
throughout, as found in the London editions. We must still think it: 
entitled to the preference over any other. As a standard of orthoepy, i 
are decisively of opinion, after long attention to the subject, and mw 
investigation. Walker's system is preferable to any other that has appean 
either this side the Atlantick or the other. Mr. Cobb's Dictionary contaii 
the plurals of nouns and the preterits of verbs, as forming an addition 
syllable by the addition of s or es^ &c. To these are added, the par 
eiples and adjectives, which will occasionally be found convenient"- 
New York Evening Post. 

" Mr. Cobb's School Dictionary seems calculated to be very useful 
children and foreigners learning the language. He has followed Walb 
and made his compilation from me best Loncbn editions ; adding theplun 
of nouns and preterits of verbs, the participles and variable adjectives, 6 
all of which, to foreigners especially, must obviously be of great servio 
'—New York Commercial Advertiser, 

^ " Its superiority in the particulars we have named, gives the woxk \ 
cisive advantages for the use of schools, and as a help to foreigners n 
may be learning the English language." — New York Alias. 

" This work has been compiled apparently with mat care. Seve 
instances of improvement might be adduced, which render this w( 
Taluable." — New York Morning Herald. 

" We are thus particular in our notice of this work, because the subj 
is of importance, and because we believe the abridgment to surpass ma 
others, if not all others, which have preceded it, and wlueh are now in u 

'* We avail ourselves of this occasion to say, that oar Isngua^, and 
such as feel an interest in the prevalence of correct orthography and ortho^ 
and especially such as desire to give young minds a rieht direction in th 
respects, owe much to the author of this ^ridgment' — iiZ^any Argus. 

"Besides the orthography and pioTi\u\c\atiQn of Walker, the compi 
boM given the plurals of nouns, \hepTe&exv\.«xv<i\sK\Kx^Q'l^^i^^ejadi^ 
Bome other additions, wVdcVi caa iio\.iaJiV\x^\s^'^QRiGk.%^^Asi\&^dQ& 

I^Mladelphia Post* 
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Cobb's JUVENILE READER, No. 1 ; containing interesting, 
. moral, and instructive Reading Lessons, composed of easy words of 
one and two syllables. Designed for the use of small children in fami« 
lies and schools. 

" The author of a well known edition of Walker's Dictionary has pub- 
lished the first No. of a book called the Juvenile Reader. The work is 
intended to lead the child by an easy gradation from easy to difficult read- 
ings, and the lessons are selected from authors of reputation." — New York 
Evening Post. 

" We have before us a neat litde manual bearing the above title. It is 
the first of a series of reading books for children, ' containing interesting, 
moral, and instructive reading lessons, composed of easy words of one 
and two syllables.' Mr. Cobb is advantageously known as the author of 
an excellent Spelling-Book, and School Dictionary^ and is eminently quali- 
fied to compile elementary works for youth. Mr. Cobb very properly 
discards the plan of placing dialogues between brutes' before children, as 
he conceives they are destitute of truth, and contrary to the principles of 
nature and sound philosophy." — Neio York Evening Journal. 

" From a glance at this work, which we have thus far been only able to 
give it, we deem it one worthy of commendation." — New York Mercantile 
Advertiser. 

"Mr. Cobb's Juvenile Reader, No. 1, is executed in a very pretty and 
appropriate manner, with distinct typography, and on fine paper. It is 
also embellished with a few cuts, wnich will give it attractions for the 
youthful class, in reference to whose wants it has been prepared. But its 
higher characteristicks, m its adaptation of style and language to the uses 
for which it was designed, are those which lead us to mention the unpre- 
tending litde volume. Its peculiarities consist mainly in such a selection 
of words, that none may be beyond the comprehension or the orthoepick 
skill of children just beginning to read; so that tliey may ente'* on this 
acquirement with the fewest possible obstacles; and their progiess being 
thus facilitated, they may the more easily ^ain a fondness for an art, the 
possession of which lies at the very foundation of most branches of useful 
knowledge." — New York Atlas. 

" Cobb's Juvenile Reader, No. 1, is the first number of a series of small 
books, designed to aid children in their first essays at reading, by L. Cobb, 
author of a Spel ling-Book, and other works for instruction. The aim of 
the author appears to be, to lead the young reader by easy and regular 
gradations, from simple to complex sentences, graduatmg at every stage, 
the subject, mattei*, and the style, to the advancement of the pupil's under- 
standing. The importance of such a course of reading, to most children, 
must be obvious. A veiy common errour, in all books of this class, which 
have fallen under our inspection, is tliat polysyllables are copiously introdu- 
ced into even the earliest reading lessons, and the language is loo elevated for 
juvenile comprehension. The natural effect is, that the reading of the 
diild is purely mechanical ; he learns to read words without connecting 
ideas with them, and the consequence to the child can not be misconceived. 
" The author of the Juvenile Reader seems to have avoided these errours, 
while he has given to the child a neat and interesting little volume from 
which he can not fail to derive important lessons in morality. One feature 
of this work, strikes us to be of great importance : " That in the course of 
the numbers, all the words of variable ot doublJ-uJ, c»t^^^^s:^^>».'^s«8^ 
English Janguoffo will be given."— TVuU Trtkr, 



Cobb's JUVENILE READER, No. 2 ; containing interestliift 

moral, and instructive reading lessons, composed of words of one, two, 
and three syllables. Designed, in connexion with No. 1, to accompany 
the Spelling-Book. 

Cobb's JUVENILE READER, No. 3 ; containing interesting, 
historical, moral, and instructive reading lessons, composed of words of 
a greater number of syllables than the lessons in !Nos. 1 and 2 ; and a 

£ eater variety of composition, both in prose and poetry, selected from 
e writings of the best American and English Authors. With obser- 
Tations on the Principles of good Reading. 

" Cobb'i Juvenile Reader, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. — These litde volumes, 
together, form a series of elementary reading books, graduated to the capa- 
cities and tastes of children. The writer has been at some pains to arrange 
the different lessons in such a manner, tliat each preceding one shall 
pr^Mire the pupil for the one tliat follows, both as to orthography and 
Bubject" — New York American. 

"We are not aware of any reading book, for beginners in schools, in 
which the number of syllables is limiteid as in the first and second numbers 
of this work." — New York Evening Post. 

" These books will become valuable in our schools, where primary 
instruction is going on." — New York Evening Journal. 

" We thuik very favourabljr of this work, both as regards manner and 
matter." — New York Mercantile Advertiser. 

" The first book will be a valuable auxiliary to the litde curly-headed and 
rosv-cheeked gentlemen. 

"The second book is adapted to children of a more advanced age. 

" The third claims a more serious notice. In it much instruction in the 
ebpiente of natural philosophy and history is conveyed to the more 
flIKancfd and intelligent reader. The brief chapters on the dog, alum, 
cork, the horse, heat, licorice, and light, are precisely the kind of composi- 
tion to be placed in the hands of youth. — New York Mirror. 

"Messrs. Collins Su Honnay have published CMs Juvenile Reader , 
designed for the use of small children, m families and schools. It appears 
to be well adapted for the purpose." — N. Y. Courier and Inquirer. 

" The bodes are the best that have come to our knowledge." — ^iVeto York 
Sentinel. 

" The Juvenile Reader consists of a series, in three numbers, adapted to 
the different ages of the learner. It is due to Mr. Cobb, to add, that in this 
branch of instruction, so essential to the subsequent progress of the pi^il, 
as well as in his works of a higher grade^ such as his opelling-BooK and 
Dictionary, this community stand greatly indebted to him for his indefati- 
gable exertions, and for the assiduous application of practical and usdfbl 
talents." — Albany Argus. 

" We have receivM Cobb*s Juvenile Reader, Nos. 1, 3* and 3, oon- 
taining progressive lessons. In the litde volumes before us, Mr. C. hks, in 
addition to a judicious selection of -subjects, and progressive arrangement 
of words, been careful to introduce many words most hable to be misspelled. 
With these advantages, Mr. Cobb's books may claim a place in our primary 
Schools, upon the tenable ground of usefulness. — U. S. {PhiVa.) Gazette. 

" Notwithstanding the great improvement which, of late years, has taken 
place in children's books, there was &X^ a "WQAvt of elementary works, of a 
proper description, and the one Vjefoxe \3k!B,'^\5i^^^TcsE'«€^^sS^<!Ka«s^ 
supply the deficiency, must be fouxvi ^erj >3iSfc^r — Am, Bq^Jww T^oi^eik 
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K0TICE8 OP COBB's EXPLANATORY ARITHMETICK. 

• Mr. Cobb, already well known by his Spelling-Book, his School Dic- 
tionary, and other works for beginners, has applied a clear and discrimi* 
nadng mind, to abate the difficmties to first learners, fand many there are 
-who never overcome tiiem,) of the rules and practice of Arithmetick. The 
merit of this little treatise is, that it illustrates plainly and intelligibly to 
any capacity, the principles on which the several rules depend, and gives 
a reason for every result and process, thus satisfying the understanding 
instead of merely tasking the memory. We think teachers must find 
benefit from adopting this Arithmetick." — New York American. 

" It combines theoretical with mental Arithmetick, and in giving the 
usual rules, enters into a detailed explanation of the reason on which it is 
founded. The plan appears to us a good one." — New York Evening Post. 

" Mr Lyman Cobb, of New York, who has been so successful in the 
compilation of a Dictionary and a Spelling-Book, for schools, has recently 

fiublished a very small book, which ne calls " Explanatory Arithmetick. 
t is entirely elementary, and in arrangement and plan, takes a middle 
ground with reference to the works of DaboU, Walsh, and Adams, and 
Diose of Smith, Colbum, and Emerson, The former, it will be recollected, 
eave rules, with few or no explanations. The latter omitted rules, and 
deptended entirely on illustration. The attempt of Mr. Cobb is worth the 
notice of teachers. The mental operation, it has always appeared to us, 
required some visible sign, and some established rules." — U. S. Gazette. 

" The table belonging to each rule is first given, and then the examples 
follow for mental exercise. Each rule is also accompanied with exanifdes 
for theoretical as well as practical exercise, in which is imbodied ixmeh 
useful information. The work is altogether a clever performance, and 
will much facilitate both the instructer and scholar." — N. Y. Mer. Ad» 

" The autlior appears to have applied to thislitde treatise, a d^Mld 
well-disciplined mind, and to have wrought out, for beginners in Aiithme- 
tidc, a compendium of rules and practice that will facilitate their advance* 
ment in the study. Its leading merit is, that it illustrates plainly and in- 
'telli^bly, to any capacity, the principles on which the several rules de- 
pend ; and gives a reason for every result and process: thus satisfyingths 
understanding, instead of merely tasking the memory. — American (JBoS' 
ton) Traveller, 

" No 1, which is before us, contains only the fundamental niles of 
Arithmetick ; but they are presented in a manner at once so simple and 
lucid, and have so many examples for mental and mathematical operations, 
that no child can pass through the book, under the direction of a faithfiu 
teacher, without having the rules, their reasons, and their uses, indelibly 
fixed in his memoiy. No. 2, will contain the compound rules^ and a |»rao- 
tical system of book-keeping. Mr. Cobb has earned a celebrity by his la- 
bours m philology, and general education, that few men attain, who, lOce 
him, have not passed the meridian of life." — Badger^s Weekly Messenger, 
" One {)eculiar advantage of this book will be, as we conceive, Uiat the 
teacher will be put in possession of a well digested system of explanations, 
which, whatever may be the extent of his mathematical knowledge, will 
not fail to be serviceable to him in imparting that knowledge to hispupilB." 
— iVew York Sentin£l. 

" This work appears to be the &rsl o? axv \xv\ecA<^ ^«£v«a\ ^smSb."^^****- 

tise, we have long thought, has been toucYv Tve«dLeidL\ exA ^ ^^sgB^. ^i^^**^ 

tSoti of this little volume must satisfy teatViet^, V«^x<txv\s,«cA.^vs^^v^ 

deserves introduction into aU our semmatVea oi ^\«avcsv\aar3 >s^^=P^^«Sf- 

reason of the numerous and peculiar udvoai\.«L^"c^^>c^'^^'^ ^ 

J^T^ Movent n^ Journal, 
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